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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 
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THIRD GERMAN EDITION. 



.M.ORE than a liundred years liaTe elapsed^ 
since die pious Scriveb published a work, en* 
titled, Occasional Meditations on the Works of 
Nature and Art. I make no scruple to declare^ 
that I value this work highly, and prefer it to 
a multitude of modem books of devotion, which 
are equally destitute of taste and accuracy. It 
is true, that in some respects, the form and 
style of Sc river's work are unsuitable to the 
refined taste of the present age,. yet it has a 
number of advantages, well.calculated to com- 
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iv * TH£ author's VRZifACIL^ 

pensate the reader for any faults he may find in 
k. The Anthor's zeal for practical religion, fa)$ 
tnanly sense, his comprehensive knowledge of 
the works of Nature and Art, and the pains he 
took to adapt bis language to the apprehension 
of illiterate people, arc advantages which are 
rarely found in any book of devotion, either of 
the past or present century. 

It was the esteem I always had for ScRi- 
VER*s work, which first inspired m^ with the 
desire to compose one similar to it. I had a 
twofold design in writing Meditations on the 
Works of God in tJie Kingdom of Nature and 
Providence: 1. That those who had little time 
for study, might find a treatise, pointing out 
whatever was most essential to be known, rela- 
tive to the objects which God daily present^ to 
us in the widely extended Empire of Nature. 
For this purpose, I have chosen out of the vast 
mass of Natural History, the objects which 
daily surround u;s, the historical knowledge of 
which requires no vcx^traordinary depth of capa- 
city. I have endeavoured so to express myself, 
and to represent my subjects in such a manner^ 
as should at once render my work intelligible 
and interesting to all orders of Christians,, the 
most enlightened not excepted. In endeavour- 
ing to accomplish this, end, I proposed a second, 
VIZ. To shew the reader how he may derive les- 



THE AVraOft'a PlSVA^t* V 

MM ef widbm and ?iirtii« fron di9 cootev^pl^ 
tioo<if mtuiral things.* 

In order successfully to accomplish these de- 
^gB8, I found k necessary to avail myself of |dl 
die helps which the wo^ks of NaturalisH could 
afford me : I have, therefore, isade no acrupl« 
to borrow from Bufpon, Dbbham, Plvghb^ 
NiEUWEBfTYT, SuLZER, BoNNET, and Other 
writers of this class, whatever was expressed 
with most precision and energy, and whatever 
was best calculated to give my readers the most 
correct ideas on the subject. I feel a pleasure 
in embracing this opportunity to acknowledge 
the assistance I have received from the Rector^ 
Mr. LoRENZ, who not only composed some of 
the Medkations, but whose extensive knowledge 
in Natural History has enabled him to fumisii 
me with information, which 1 have endeavoured 
to detail for the edification, of my ^eadera. 

In this new edition I have made many cor* 
rections and improvements, which I hope will 

* In the advertisement to the first German edition, tht 
Author explains the motives which induced him to give his 
work the form of Medications for every Day in the Year ;-* 
The motives were, i • To provide a sufficient variety. And« 
a* Thai the reader might be led to sanctify each day by con* 
templating the works of God. 

a!S 
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give it a new advantage over that spurious work 
which has been published in three different 
places^ by certain rapacious booksellers. 

I would gladly have availed myself of the 
improvements which the Swedish Translator 
has made in my work, had I sufficient' know- 
ledge of that language. 

STURM. 

Hamburgh, July 24, 17B4. 



JVr^te.— .In the Prefaee to the second German edition, the 
Author tayf , ** I have made no considerable alteration in this 
new edition ; I have only retrenched the Hymns which arc 
fbund in the first edition^ and substituted pieces written in 
prose. This plan appeared to me the most proper, especially 
as I had lately publbhed a Collection tfBymns on the fVorkt' 
ttfGodin th^^Bmfite qf Nature,"* 

* In order to unite the advantages of both editions, notjonly 
the substituted pieces are carf fully translated in this, but the 
Hymns also which were in the first, are here given in prose. 
The poetic pieces in the last German edition, printed at 
Halle, 1 785, are also translated into prose, and distinguished 
at the end of each meditation, or wherever else they occur, 
by ifwerUd commas* 
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. translator's preface 



1 HESB Reflections have been presented 
twict already to the. public in an English dress, 
by different hands. One of these publications 
professes to be only what it is, — An Abridgment, 
in one volume^ 12mo^ containing- about one 
half of the original work. The other, in three 
volumes, professes to be the whole work, yet 
omits seventeen whole pieces, which wcfk'e in the 
first German edition, and in the Fr§j^h trans* 
lation, from which these volumes .were taken. 
But, besides this, it omits a part in most of the 
Meditations, Jind in some cases a third of eaKcb. 
To the truly Christian reader, these omissions 
will appear of serious consequence, whe^ he is 
informed that they contain those parts which 
chiefly relate to experimental Religiof if Besides 
the above, there are other papers left out, and 
something of the translator's collecting substi- 
tuted : and all this is done without ever men- 
tioning the unwarrantable liberty thus taj^en. 
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A desire ihat the whole work of the pious 
Author should appear, from a conviction that 
it was well calculated to diffuse useful know- 
ledge among the people at large, induced the 
Translator to undertake Ac task of gtvkig a 
new version to the public. Judging that the 
stream must be purest at the fountain head, he 
endeavoured ta procure, but in vain, the first 
German edition, as in that only, the Hymns 
are found, which the Author having published 
fey tben^etves, Jeft out in the two subsequ^t 
•ditiods* Finding that the French Trandator 
had relauied those, aad perctiiring, from eolk- 
ling it with the tbiri OermaD edition, that it 
^as a tery correct and faithful version of the 
original text, tlie present Translator had no 
lioubt but the devotional pieces taken from the 
ArsI German edition, which he could not pro- 
Mre, were as faithfully tmudated as the rest of 
tile work, ht chose it therefore for die founda- 
fiOB of his 4fyfii\ reserving to himself the liberty 
^ collating every Meditation with the text of 
ibe third Germati edition, pri&ted at Halkj in 

in the preface to the above edition, it it inti- 
tittited, that many improvetktnts and ^tdtUthns 
have been titade is the work t but the reader 
^ai find it still iadly defective. As tbe Trani- 
lator diseorered tnany inac^uraiaeB in the 



Astfonotnieal p^ers, and in those on Natural 
History^ he was in hopes of finding them recti- 
fled in this last edition : but he was disap* 
pointed. — ^The Planet Henchety or Georgmnk 
Sid«$f 19 not mentioned^ though discovered 
M&rch 13> 17B1. Satuni has stUl only ^v€ 
Siitellites : the dist^inces and periodical revolu^ 
Hons of the Pliinels are not corrected according 
to late and accurate obser^tions.^P/a^ina^ is 
still ranked among the imperfect metals ; and 
die inc>*fcriiea catalogue of these last^ well known 
to all the German and French chymists^ is not 
once noticed. Ttiese were serious defecte which 
the Translator thought himself obliged to sup- 

# _ 

ply in the best possible manner. Besides the 
aboire^ many other inaccuracies are corrected, 
and it is hoped, that the work in consequence, 
will be considered more worthy the attention 
and approbation of the public than it has 
hitherto been* 

Fidelity in the translation has been scrupo- 
lously studied ; and this, probably^ has produced 
too great a stiffiiess in some parts : but tlie 
Translator indulges the hope, that in general 
the style will be found easy and perspicuous ; 
and that the work carries no extra load of error 
or imperfecdon. 

. I 

Lest any should be disappointed in reading 
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this Work, by expecting more from it than it 
promises^ let the following directions be at- 
tended t6. ] . None should expect to find here 
his peculiar religious creed : — ^the Translator did 
Bot every where meet with his otxm, and yet he 
was .deternlined to permit the Author to address 
Englishmen in the same way in which he ii>- 
structed those of his own country. £. Let none 
hastily conclude from reading one of the Medi- 
tations, that the subject is superficially treated : 
because it often happens, that the same subject 
is resumed in other places, . and considered in 
different points of view. 3. Let it be observed, 
that the work docs not profess to be a complete 
System of Natural Philosophy. It is only Re- 
flections on the Works of God, tending to diffuse 
useful knowledge, and to assist the spirit of de- 
votion in those who wish to acknowledge God in 
ail his ways. 

» Tlie great and laudable design of the pious 
Author vsy to make God known by his works, 
to hide pride from man, by pointing out the 
limited state of Ituman knowledge ; and to evince 
the necessity of a Divine Revelation, and the 
Saviour it pr^ents to sinners. 

Those who are employed in ^ricultural mat- 
ten, from the most scientific farmer to the 
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meanest ploughboy, may derWe knowledge in 
Nature^ and instruction in righteousness, from 
this work : a work in which- sound philosophy 
and pure practical piety go band in hand, and 
lead the serious reader through the beauteous 
paths of Nature into the paradise of God. 

However defective the work may appear in 
systematic arrangement, yet most subjects of 
importance, in Astronomy and Natural 
History, are here' exhibited in plain, yet ap- 
propriate language ; so that a person of common 
capacity may acquire a competent knowledge 
of the most remarkable productions of. the 
Carth, and the most striking phenomena of the 
heavenly bodies, which are all introduced here, 
to speak the perfections of their Creator, and 
to invite men to reverence, love, and obey 
Him: 

The work contains a distinct subject for 
every day in the year; the subjects themselves 
being adapted to the particular seasons; by 
which the reader is brought to a philosophic 
acquaintance with the various productions of 
the Earth, in the order and time in which they 
occur. By this division, the work is excel- 
lently adapted to the use of families and indi- 
viduals, who have but little time for readii)l|r 

a 5 
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s 

or study. On this account the TVAtiilator pt%^ 
Ibumes it vrWl be found very pi^ofitlible to read 

m 

the Reflections for the day, regularly^ with a 
portion of l)ie Sacred Writings : diis cannot fa9 
greatly td increase useful knowledge^ both divitte 
and natural^ in every family trhcre this mode of 
reading is attended to. 

The Translator particularly r^omttiendB it 
to till \rtio fear God^ and who desire to know 
and adore his perfections; as represented in the 
book of Divine Revelation^ and tlemonstrated 
in the t^olunie of Nature, here unfolded by Ae 
pious and masterly hand of this German IMvint. 



ADAM CLARKE. 



Bristol, 
Janumry I, 1801. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THK 



SECOND EDITION. 



In a short time after the publication of the 
first ««BAoii df tfais Translation^ the whole im- 
pression (by no means a small one) was sold off* 
The increasing demand for the work proved 
that it had received a large portion of the pub- 
lic approbation^ in consequence of which the 
Translator was encouraged to revise and correct 
the whole, and commit it a second time to the 
press. With much gratitude to the Fountain 
of Wisdom and Goodness, he rejoices in being 
able to state, that the work has been the means 
of diffusing correct notions of God and his 
works through a vast mass of the people, .who,* 
previous to their reading it, were compaiatively 
unacquainted with both. Even ploughmen and 
mechanics have become philoiophers : and the 
philosophy they learned from Sturm, they 
have found to be the handmaid of Divinity ; 
by both they have been led to give glory to 
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ADVBETlftBMENT. 



God in die Highest, and to endeavour to pro- 

« 

mote peace and goodwill among men. 



The Translator hopes that this new edition 
will not be less fevoured with the divine bles- 
sing : and as it is accurately revised and cor- 
rected throughout, he. has no doubt but it will 
^till meet with that approbation which was so 
liberally bestowed on it at its first appearance ; 
and of which, its present improved state renders 
it still more deserving. 

JDAM CLARKE. 
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I 

TO 

De. CLARKE, 

ON Hit 

UNMUTllATED* TRANSLATION 

OF 

STURirS REFLECTIONS. 



jJeah Clarkb, believe the pqet t Not alone 

htft fair PBiLOftOPHY her starry throne ; 

Her lov'd companion, Posst suiveys. 

In nature's empire, wisdom's sweet disptajrs ; 

Mot only joys Philosophy to rove 

The lawn enamell'd and empurpled grove ; 

Nor only, rapt, adores the splendid beam. 

That gilds divinely, great Redemption's theme : - 

From heaven benignant, whence the blessings flow, .^^ 

That make our weal, or mitigate our woe. 

The Musi descended on ethereal wing. 

With vocal song sublime, and sounding string, 

Young nature, smiling in her virgin charms. 

The heavenly guest received with ready arms ; 

Bade all the beauties of her realm attend . ^ . 

The beckoning summons of her sky-born friend. 

*' Ye plastic forms I obey the potent lyre, 

** When wills the Muse, in sweetest charms attire ; 

" Gliding obedient, fairest forms ! along, 

" Follow her lyre, and decorate her song j * 

• Sec the Translator's Prefecc. 
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" The lay omnific while her strains reheafse^ 
<< Be all that wills the oinnipp|eiice of verse." 

E'er since, obsequious to ker higk edmmand. 
Beings waits her modulating hand ; 
And genial forms, when by the Muse arra/d. 
Yield lovelier light, or sink in softer shade. 
Alike her movements, whether liquid air. 
Her agile steps, or land, or ocean bear. 
The world of waters, all its sleepless waves. 
Its finny colonies^ its sapphire caves. 
And all the beaiities of the spangled sky. 
At once unbosom to her piercing eye.— 
rris her's to lift the bold adventurous plume ; 
Where aught of finite never dares presume ; 
To hear entraiki'd>- whAt mortals cannot hear, ' • 

And catch the musie ^ eircli tttnefol sp^et'e.- • 
To dazzling suns entbrotiM in liting Itght,^^ 
Where'er their bearttt impel their distant flight,*- 
Where'er, dependant on their ftiontal fires, 
Hang their gay planets^i^there the Must aspires: 
Pursues the light-wing'd thought through boundle^ft ^ce, 
AflCl gives her song the glowing captive's grace. 

And, «* nature's minims,** how the Musi descries, 
With keen, aaite, discriminating eyes; 
With disquisition, elegant and free. 
Dives the deep thought where being *gins to be. 
Sees, in the womb of nature's gloomy mine. 
The embryo crystal first assay to shine : 
The dazzling diamond its first beams acquire, 
And in the centre drink the solar fire. 
Perceives in mother Earth's alchymic mold, 
The mellowing clay transforming into gold ; 
And infant silver, emulous of white. 
Imbibe with soft desin the lucid li^ht* 
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The Muss beholds tht stcAnlMtiiig bMMa^ 

Amid the scenes that iMilt Che vtiyitig yttt* 

Excite the leafy ptcif^ to Ajipcaar ; 

In hues distinct each femily atny^ 

And paint their sweet cheeks innocently gay. 

From Taurus soon^ to where the Vir£in*ls cbtftMi 

Invite Apollo to celestial arms. 

Day's radiant chi^, with nnahating speed, 

Along the skies cothpets the ftlimiiig ste«d $ 

Now golden sun-beams in the Welkin gleW> 

Now hang rich fruits on every yielding bow ) 

And waving ears, the yellow plain akMg» 

A phalanx'd army, amicably throng. 

But soon succeeding^ down th' autumnal i^Iei 

On cool> dank pinion, sighs Nevettiber'is gale ; 

And grey-beard Winter quickly posts behind. 

On rapid wings of cloud- embattling wind : 

Up to the heavens exalts his hydra heads ; 

His sable mantle o'er the world outspreads ; 

In frozen fist holds mountains, dales and plains. 

And binds the limpid riils in icy chaiiit* 

HIM, ALL IN ALL, the raptur'd Mcsi espies, 
In azure vest, who decks the vernal skies ; 
Whose skilful hand the summer scene designs, 
IHunts the bright plain, the sylvaui bower entwines ; 
Whose ample bonnty, fruitful Autumn crowns. 
And whorh old Winter, midst his terrors,' owns. 
Admires the temple ; better pleas'd to admire 
Th* essential Deity,— her God, her Sire. 
Still nobler ecstacies the Muse inflame. 
Amid the themes that speak the Maker's name ; 
And higher pleasures occupy her breast. 
When $een in all the God qf Grace confest. 
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• 

Tbus (tugfat in LoTHKik's fchoo]>« (Hail nane tpprotM ! 
Priz'd by Religion, and by Learning lov'd !) 
fFisdom and Grace, Philosophy explores i 
The Maker loves, the saving God adores ! 
A sscoND LuTUBR'spupiZ bids again, 
Thee, hallow'd Virgin, burst thy British chain; 
Bids thee, indignant, cast the vail away. 
Whose shade unholy hid thy loveliest ray. 
Clarke bids thy brilliant sceptre re-assert 
Thy gracious empii'e in the Christian heart ; . 
With purest beams, diffusive and divine. 
In all thy evangelic glories shint. 
At Clarke's command thy beauties re«4ppear. 
Wipe, lovely captive! wipe the last sad tear. 
And, while his bands thy pristine charms rtstorey» 
Bb all that STURM dbpictsd theb bkfork« 

THOMAS ROBERTS. 
Bristol, January, 1801. 



• M. STURM was a LtKAeran Minister. 
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LINES 



ON 



READING STURM'S REFLECTIONS. 



1 Sing the Source of Being, Nature's Lord ! 
In all his works eternally ador'd ! 
His works are great, and still his power proclaim ; 
Sought out, and known of those that lore his name t 
Who pleas'd, trace down his wonder-working power. 
From the bright Sun, to Its obsequious flower f 
And what of great, or small, that stands between. 
In allf his skill and forming hand arc seen. 

But Chitfof all his works, since time began, 
He summon'd into life, and nam*d it Man : 
A wondrous frame ! Of dust he made the whole. 
And breath'd into the clay, a living soul ; 
With intellect eadu'd, and powers of sense, ~ 
To scan the wonders of Omnipotencct 

Yet vain his efforts — all his wisdom vain. 
The hidden Laws of Nature to explain. 
Till NawTON rose. Chief in fair wisdom's van. 
The Jirst in science, and the boast of man. 
He sought out Nature in its varied forms. 
Of softening Pews, and widely-wasting Storms : 
Of pestilential Wind, which all devours ; 
Of gentle Gales, and earth-refreshing Showers : 
Of planetary Worlds, in order rangM, 
Fast moving on— the System still unchan^*d. 
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Pervading ether, borne on learning's wings. 
He followed Nature to its Itteat spiiiif^s ; - 
Of all its secret powers ezplor'd the Source ; 
Centripetal, and Centrifugal iorce : 
Attracting here — and there repelling far. 
The eliptic Comet, and the wandcriof^ Star, 
The gravitating power of earthly thilngs ; 
The course of Tides — their £quinoctial Springs : 
Of Light and Tints he true A(JQUstments made^ 
Defining Colours with the prism's aid : 
.Stopp^d at Effects, eaplained their hidden Caii9e» 
And taught the astonish'd World grMtNatBffc'i Law*. 

A traht of Sages after him arose ; 
Their study, sacred Wonders to disclose : 
They wrote of Worlds, and Suns, a beatitcotts Htfst, 
To common sense, and simple vision lost. 

Others again, of Seas and hidden Mines, 
Of Earth's vast Treasures, and its metttir'd Lmcs, 
Of all its Beauties, (an exhatistless Theme,) 
Descant at large, and laud the wondrous scheme ; 
Or rather Htm who formed it great and good. 
First Caufeof all-^of all least understood. 

V 

I 

Continuing on the philosophic race. 
Some pass'd away, and more supplied their place ; 
Till Time had nearly run its ample couise. 
And still was hastening to rejoin its source. 

Then Sturm appeared, deep vers'd inNiWTOM^ PH^> 
Diffusing Knowledge through this latter age. 
To lead the simple in the path of truth. 
And guide in Wisdom's ways, unwary Youth. 
He spake of Fields, and Meads— of Deserts wild. 
Of rending Earthquakes, and of Moonlight mild ; 
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From MoanpiM mat, In nacrtf a dTitfttfii Lantf, 
Down to the Wonders fn a ^ain of Sand : 
Of frigid Climes, Where rest perpetual Snows, 
And Torrid Zone, where Heat inteTisely glows* 

He spahe dTOeetns too, and Earths rich Store, 
Of lovely Coralines> and precrOus Ore : 
Qf Clouds and Mitfts,-«-«nd mist-dispelling Hajtf ; 
Of gradual^coming Wight, and rising Days, . 

AiGMidifig st9^{rt Beings mighty scale. 
He notes the Oyster, ami describes the Whale. 

.Rising to middle air, he there descries 
The feather'd Tribes, of every hue and size< , 
The tyrant Eagle, and the gentle Dove : 
Of POWER the emblem Ma<— and ihu of lovb^ 
The roaming wild Beast, and domestic Clan : 
(The bane of human-kmd— the friend of man,] 
Are noted too, with philosophic eye ; 
With Snails that creep, and light-wing'd Butterfly. 

These are the embry cs of hi& mighty plan ; 
Which now unfolding, rises into MAN : 
Dissects his form with anatomic care; 
Composed of Fire, and Water, Earth, and Air: 
Which modeird by the forming Hand divine, 
In perfect symmetry and beauty shine. 
A noble Structure, reared with curious art ; 
The whoU exact— exact its every farU 
Of ALL he spake, and taught by simple rules, 
The true Philosophy of learned Schools, 
Without their jargon ; lovely all and free. 
Like Nature's f^rtU Self, simplicity I 
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And whit through this laborious Work his aha ?— 
To magnify his great Creator's Name : 
Display his power, and spread his praise abroad^ 
Till Infidels confounded, own a God ! 

To profit those who knew a Power snpicme. 
And gloried in the soul-exulting Theme; 
Who fear'd, who lor'd, and joyfully ado/d, 
TheirBody's Maker, and their Spirit's Lord. 

Thus Sturm designed, and prosperoos was his phn» 
Far as his native, nervous Language ran. 
Yet all was Tain to those who knew not aught 
Of German tongue, by fiimous Bachmair taught : 
Nor yet were couTersant with Chamhaud^t lore. 
To aid in reading Constance^ * copy o'er, 

» 

Pity a woik so good should be confin'd. 
Or muHUued transcripts Yex mankind : 
So reason'd Glares, and his diffusive Soul 
Disdaining/»ar£ta/ Good— translates the Whole. 

Hail blessed pair ! Your great design the same. 
To publish through his fTorks, your Maker's Fame ! 
And when bur tribute of respect is paid. 
We'll own, that Time this trifling difieience made, 
Sturm went before, ChAUKi following, ** points the toad 
That leads through Nature up to Naturs's GOO." 

M. C. 

Bristol, Marchu, i80i. 



• The Lady who translated the second German Edition into 
French, 
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JANUARY I. 

A MBI^ITATION FOB NEW-YEAR's DAY. 

1 CONSIDER this first day of the year, as if it were 
the first day of my life ; and dare expect from the 
goodness of my God, as many blessings for the year 
that commences this day, as I have obtained in any 
since my entrance into the world to the present time. 
What fevours have I not reason to expect from my 
heavenly Father, who, from the first momept of my 
existence, yea, evjen before I had a being, was occu- 
pied concerning me with so mnch t^demes^ and 
goodness. 

At the moment of my arrival in this world, he 
caused me to find parents and friends who assisted me, 
who have nourished me, and whose disinterested love 
provided for me in that state of weakness imd inca- 
pacity in which I was found. Without their succour, 
without their generous attachment to- my wellbeing, 
could I have preserved health, and the many other 
blessings' which I now possess ? If at that time I had 
been able to reflect on my destiny, I should, without 
doubt, have promised myself many agreeable hours in 
the course of my existence upon earth. Now that I 
am capable of making these reflections, I wish to give 
myself tip to the contemplation of my happines*, and 
to those pleasing hopes which it invites me to form 
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for the ftitwe. I e»tftr with the present year, into a 
new path of life, not so whoHy deprived of all things, 
nor so incapable of asaisting myself as I was when I 
first entered into the world, but with the same need 
of supernatural succour tktt I thm had. 

I still need the fostering hand of my friends, their 
consolitary aid when dejected by disappointments^ 
and their protection in those dangers to which I may 
be exposed. And will not my heavenly Father grant 
me a blessing so necessary 7 Yes, I am certain he will, 
and whatsoever may happen to me in the course of 
this year, the Lord has withoxit doubt already choseu 
a friend for me, who in dubious cases shall be my 
counsellor, and in affliction my support : who shall 
rejoice with me in my prosperity, and be the stay of 
my mind in the time of adversity. 

From the first moment of my life, God has laid the 
foundation of my future destuiy. It was not by acci*^ 
dent that I was bom of such parents ; in such a part of 
the world ; and in such a particular time, and not in 
another. The time, place, circumstances, and conse- 
quences of my birth, God has arranged in the wisest 
order. ^ He then regulated my lot, weighed the hard- 
ships which I was to endure, and provided the comforts 
and satisfactions which should restore calmness and 
serenity to my mind. After his purposes, many un-* 
known causes must contribute to my felicity, and every 
thing which stood in any relation to me must concujr 
to accomplish his beneficent designs. With this first 
day of the new year, I may consider my lot a^being 
regulated anew. The Lord who has given me a being 
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tanpffdk«dbiiiithft£o]»igktiffWcbtfMU^ MB Jk^' 
takf^. wtryr wmk^. dajv aod bMaot^ of thi» j^r^ 
Though all that concerns me be hidden ttom my ej^; 
yet every thing is open to the eyes of the Lord^ and all 
is regulated according to his purposes, which are ever 
fraught with wisdom and goodness. If during the 
course of this year, I should meet with somenusfortune 
wlnrblcamuftfdroBte; if someifliei^iiBctedhappinest 
should. Mtijo niy lot ; if I meet with some loss which I 
have now no reason to expect, I shall consider the 
whole as happeaisg according fo the wise direetioD-of 
my God* 

IjOipressed' with thi» eonrittim, I etttttn on tfe jiuir. 

ney whieh ccHtuneoces this day. Whatever may oceai^ 

I will confirm mysetf nw^e ambmoreia tbe persnasioK 

that Jehovah Aall be my God and. my Father ia my 

old age, aS' well as be ha^beea in my youth. If I iad 

myself exposed to w«nt or distress,..! will remember 

the days of my infiincy,. ar state still m6m critteal, in: 

which the Lord had pity upon me. If I meet with 

uafittthfulness from any friead, tiiis must not disturb 

me; God can mise me up others^ fh>m whose tender* 

ness:! nay derive joy and comfort. Should my life 

be exposed to pensecutions and distmsses, which I can 

natlier foresee ucmt pnevent^ this, idiail not terrify me ^ 

! I will trust intfae Lord^ who has protected my inftney 

I when it was exposed to a thousand dinigers% 

V What then should huider me fionL beglnniay this 

Uear with tanqnillity ? h desire, withoht anxi^, to 

book fyi^gtk and abaodon^all my oooceros^ to the di- 

lectioao£tfad||pcd; I viwh^ubiidiaivriy to ioHow the 

It "^ 
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path wUch he shall jpoint ' out, and to bfess hhn at 
each step, because he l^ads m in a way so merciful 
and safe. 
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BLESSINGS WHICH OOD GRANTS US IN WINTER, TO 
WHICH WE PAY TOO LITTLE ATTENTION. 

I? we examine the works of God more atteptively 
than we commonly do, we shall find, even in this sea^* 
son, many subjects which may lead us to rejoice in the 
goodness of the Lord, and to exialt the miracles of his 
wisdom. Doubtless, there are few people so insensible 
as not to find some emotions of joy imd gratitude, 
when in' Spring, Summer, and Autumn, bountjfiil 
Nature displays to them the rich bounties of God* 
But in general, the most sensible hearts, seldom feel 
this sweet sentiment of gratitude excited in them, 
when they see the fields despoiled of their fruits and 
of their charms ; when the North wind whistles about 
their dwelling; and ^hen the icy cold benumbs the 
earth and its inhabitants. But, is it really true, that 
this season is so destitute of the blessings of Heaven^ 
as not to be capable of kindling gratitude and piety ia 
the hearts of menl Doubtless it is not. Let meh only 
accustom themselves to be more attentive to the works 
of God, more affected with the different pmpfs of his 
goodness towards them ; and they will finffioany o^ 
casionsi even in winter, to praise their b^HMfactoiv 
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' Consider h6w miserable you woidd be, if durkig this 
excesisive cold, you had Heithep fire, bed, nor. clothing 
to keep you warm. See, witif what goodness the hovA 
has foreseen your wants, and fiiimshedyou even in this 
season, .the most destitute of resoiurees, with the ne- 
eessaries and conveniencies of life ! Perhaps at this 
moment you feel the sweet influence of the fire: will 
you not magnify the Lord, who has pioyided coals ftnd 
other fuel in such abundimce, that even the most mdi- 
gent can procure what is .necessary ? You can lie down 
in a comfortable bed ; a blessing which every evening 
ahottld excite your gratitude to God ; especially if you 
consider that there may he many ^ who tiirough extreme 
want are not supplied with such a saleguard from the 
cold.. Fotthave clothing in sUeh abondaiM^^ as. en- 
abks you to brave the rigours of winter : if ^ou do not- 
consider this a blessii^, think on the state of Inany of 
your fellowH^reatures, whose chilled limbs are but half 
covered with rags. If diciy had^ but the half of y^mt 
clothing, how happy would they esteem themselves I 
And will yen not acknowledge the happiness of your 
state t Will you refuse to render homage tp your be- 
neficent Creator? 

fiut thisis not all. If it were granted to mortals to 
know the concatenation of causes in nature, how great 
woidd their admiration be at the wisdom and goodness 
of Jehovah ! However incapable we are of conceiving 
a prpper idea of the whole o£ God's works, the little 
that we can perceive of them will give us reason suf- 
ficient to acknowledge, that the divine government is 
infinitely wise and beneficent. Winter belongs to thct 
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jjfimmkAAi^lmB^laad: jftlus mmob nHd (uot leftist^ 
I^Mliig and SwBioer'Coakl not have ^o nmiiy damiB^ 
Ihc ftitiiity of ^mir laBd woutd be gBea% dimhwhad^ 
^MnodMCftwoiikliMim 0iaBiy,pfoviiic«i» and Atptit^f 
-tile n^oods mid fovMts wmdd 'have been cieat«d ^totio 
purpose, Cooeideied in tiiis point of view^ Winter 'is^ 
^wlthottt doubt, very usdbl ; and snjqposingtkat Ibesc 
MeMings were nqt so evident, it would be snffioient to 
^Mslder, tint Winter is Hie work of the Creator, as 
weU as Spdng and AutaBmy and that whatet^r pre« 
4eed9 iWWhim nost >be good. 

jSupreme B^ing ! powerM and beneficent C^peator^ 
pttdon at, if Aron^ Ignorance tft ha^faitiierto found 
JtxAt wiib'^pkui ^ieh thy Wisdom has formed I 
Pardon^^ japdtitsde ctf winch we hsve so often been 
•guSijr -daring tins season t Yes, even in Winter, ibovL 
•grantest «s move ^ncifils than we deserve; and move 
tinm we ean eapiess. If, to the present tune, we iiare 
viewed Aem wltli an indiffn-ent ey^i if we haiw not 
vndentood Aehr worth ; grant tiisit we may, at least 
Ibr Jbe tine to eoai«, be more attentive to, and 
aensible of flmnf ffeteeferwud, dnring this cold 
son, when we feel the sweet influence of the fire^^ 
when coteied wilh wiom garmenls, or w4ien wte ga 
to our coudi to seek Hht refiwsfanent of warmtii and 
lepose ; thou lAidt receive our tfawiksgivii]^, O thou. 
iPreserverofour fife! for the blesnags, wMditfiy 
libera! hand dispenses to us during the course of iUs 
season* 



JANUARY m. 

THIS DAILY PROOFS O^ G01)'S PROVIDENCE. 

-Not to acknowledge the footsteps of Providence, 
^except in extraordinary cases, is to betray our weak* 
jaaess and ignorance. In the ordin^y course of nature^ 
a thousand things present themselves to us daily, which 
ought to fix our attentiou, and excite our admiration. 
The formation of a child in the womb of ii^ mother, is 
as gfieat a miracle of the divine power, as the creation 
4>f the first man out of the dust. And the preservation 
jckf our life, if we consider the variety of causes and 
effects which are combined to produce it, is not less 
miraculous than the resurrection of the dead. The 
only difference bet^en these two things is, that the 
4oe happens but seldom, while we are daily witnesses 
of the other. Hence it is, that the former does not 
jtiike our attention, nor sufficiently excite our admi- 
«atioti. 

Certainly, my own experience ought to give me the 
liilkst conviction, that a divineprovidence watches over 
■the preservation of my life. I am not sure of a single 
moment ! A thousand hidden and unknown causes 
may shorten my existence ; may freeee my blood, or 
»top my breath. Alas ! I cannot but feel, how inca- 
pable I am of prtsserving my lift, or removing this or 
that infirmity, or of shunning the various dangers 
which threaten me. Subject to so many bodily mala- 
dies, to so much weakness, to so many wants, relative 
both to my body and soul, 9» well as to my outward 
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Daily Prcnjt of CMP i Providence, 

sitiiatioD ; I am deeply eonvmced, that without di« 
tender care of my God, I should be a creature ex- 
tremely miserable. 

The unioQ of my soul and body, their continual and 
Teciprocal action on each other, are inconceivable m 
themselves, and do not depend, either on my will or 
on my power. Hie beating of the pulse, and the cir- 
culation of the different fluids, are carried on in me 
uninterruptedly, without my being able to contribute 
to them in the smallest degree. Every thing convinces 
me, that my faculties, my state, and the duration of 
my being, do not depend upon my own will. It is the 
Lord who, by his secret and absolute power, main* 
tains me in strength, motion, and existence. If my 
res{Hration be not stopped ; if my blood continue to 
circulate; if my limbs have not yet lost their activity; 
if the organs of my fenses have preserved their 
proper functions ; if in this moment I have the 
&culty of thinking, and the power of my reason, 
it is to 6od alone I am indebted for these bless- 
ings. 

But why should I think so seldom, and with so little 
gratitude, on the daily manifestations of Divhie Provi^ 
dence 1 Should not the reflections which I have now 
been making, be daily impressed upon my heart? 
JShould I not, at least every mornining and evening of 
my life, meditate on the blessings of my Creator, adr 
mire them, and prause him for them? Is it not reason* 
able that 1 should act thus, and by this homage 
distinguish myself from the insensible brute, and 
from those oth^r creatures which have not received 
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the faculty of contemplating the works of ProTk> 
dence? 

Divine Preserver of my life ! teach me worthily to 

f fc 

contemj^ate the wonders, of thy goodness I Render my 
love capable of that exalted piety» which the heart of 
David felt, as often as he meditated on thy works ! 
Andy when thou hast granted me this blessing/ may 
I feel its worthy and may it lead me to g^rify thee, 
and to acknowledge^ that thou alone art the source 
of the happiness of mankind. Then I may apply 
to myself these words of the pious patriarch, / am 
lUft worthy of the least of all the mercies, and of all 
the truth which thoifha$t shewed to thy servant. Gen. 
xxxii. 20» 



JANUARY IV. 

THB DIFFERENT USES OF FIRE. 

t 

PiRE is, in some sort, the universal instrument of 
all the arts, and helps to supply all our necessities. 
And, to the end, that man may have the constant 
assistance of this element, the Creator has placed it 
not only in the air and in the water ; but has also en- 
closed it in all oily and fat substances. How very 
useful to us are those ccnnbustible matters which fut- 
nish the fire with that aliment which . it requires*! 
Without a sufficient provision of these matters, we 
'Should be deprived of the greatest advantages, and 
exposed at the same time to the greatest inconveoien*- 

^5 
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ciiest* hk wbteTy ^vvi&oBt tiie fife vfhkik gites ua li^w 
a great part of our time must be spent in insupportayble 
obscurity. Bepri^d of 4^is ui^fieial i^t, our most . 
agreeable oeeupatioite must end with the-seitii^ sim^ 
and weisbould be oU^ed to^it metioukss, or wandier 
^bottt wftii terrory^aau^ a Aousand dangers. Consi- 
der, kow ttttiancboljr our lot Biust be, if m tiiese loi^ 
evenings, we could neither en^j the eomforts of so- 
ciety, nor use the resources of readKeg, 'writing or la- 
bour. Consider, how innittritrre and ' uaheallliy the 
greatest part of the aliments whieh i^e earth proiihiceS' 
would be, Mnere they not softened, dissolved^ and pre- 
pared in certain ways by the action of fire. And how 
should we be able to provide so many other necessa* 
ries and conveniencies, if artists had not procured them 
for us by the help of £»e? Without this element, we. 
could not give our garments those diversified colours ; 
we could not soften metals, so as to purify and render 
them ductile ; without its aid, we could not transform 
sand into glass, harden clay, or give to lime the con- 
^tence of stone. Witfiout fire. Nature and al| her 
t r eaflu retwouW soan iMeome almost useless to us, and 
lose in our eyes, the greater part of tiidr charmsc 

But, let us confine ourselves 't& the advan^igeir 
which we derive from itat^is instant. Wlmt com- 
fort do we fed in this chamber whi<^ is'wamied by it, 
and which defends us from tiie impressioii of the jeaE> 
Ifiemal air I During hard frosts^ we should be either 
Qondemned t»flnction» or at least to a Aousand dis- 
4q^eiable «ensatioBs, if the invigoratuig fire did'ttot 
^4NM|iiBie«te to us a eertbin degree of aetivttyb U09f 
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many old and consumptive persons woald sufferdoubly 
were it not for tbe beiB|;n inflnence of fire ! What 
would become of the poor nursling, if its delicate 
limbs were not strengthened by gentle warmth ! O je 
starving poor ! who during this season feel all the ri- 
gour of the «old« ready to sacrifice a part of your small 
^ttaoce of bread, to get &el to waisn your shivering 
limbs; it b you whom I pity firom the very ground of 
aoy heart I Your state causes me to recoUect aportioH 
of my felicity, to which^ untH now, I have been too 
jaAttetttive; and more pow^ully impresses on me 
Ihe duty of gratitude to my heavenly J^her, for the 
advantages I receive from the heat of the fire! It also . 
strongly urges me to consecrate what I can spare to 
support you in those distresses from which I am 
exen^ted. 

O my God, my Creator, and my Benrfactor^ con^ 
deseend to look upon me ! Behold, my heart breaks 
fm-th uAto thee in praises and thanksgivings, li is to 
thy paternal eare that I owe all the advantages, and all 
1ik% eom^ortSy which th];oi^ the medium of the fire, 
I CBJoy ! It is tfiou, who hast eonunanded the earth 
to produce fu^l in abundance ; and thy bounty pro- 
vides so lunpiy for our necessities,, that -there is bo 
portion of the year derived of thy blessings ! I return 
thee thanks for those which I enjoy at present. Con* «• 
tiotte to grant me the benign iniluence of the fire ; 
and may this ele^ient uever become, either to me or my 
biethven^ tbe instnuuant of vepgeaoce ! 



. ( 12 ) 
JANUARY V. 

WINTER AMUSBMENTr 

X)i7BlNa this season which, through prejudice, s6 
nuiny people consider as affording little pleasure, every 
one according to his peculiar taste, endeavours to pro. 
cure himself such amusements as are calculated to di- 
vert him, and cause the long winter night to pass away 
without weariness. Many, in order to compensate 
their sufferings by the rigours of the cold, are occupied 
in nothing else than dissipation, noisy company, or the 
enjoyment Qi transitory pleasures. It is distressing to 
see the efforts which so many persons make, to shorten, 
' by inactivity or trifling pursuits, those days which are 
already too short. The course of the day is cort- 
inonly filled with a circle of occupations, which neither 
correspond to the dignity of the man, nor the destina- 
tion of his soul. An hour after sun-rise the voluptuai^ 
leaves his couch. He projects, during the breakfast 
hour, the amusements to which he wishes to sacrifice 
the new day. Again, abandoning himself to idleness, he 
waits for the hour of dinner: — ^it arrives, he feeds with- 
out fear, and gives up himself to the pleasures of the 
table. Satisfied, or rather overloaded with the immode^ 
rate use he has made of his food, he casts himself upon 
the bed of repose that he may re-acquire necessary 
strength to supportnew excesses; The hour comes when 
he is to go to a tumultuous company, unless the nois^ 
. wde is to assemble at hb own house. He then falls to 
play : and for the first time since the rising of the sun, he 
shews that he is endowed with a soul ; and with the cards 
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, m hb handy the hours pass rapidly away. FiDally, this 
bmtish man goes from his cards to his supper, and 

.from his supper to his bed; but there he finds no sweet 
r^)ose: watchfuhiess> or terrifying dreams disturb 
the hours of the night. 

However, this is not themostreprehensible manner 
of wasting the days, and the long evenings of winter. 

. How ingenious 15 man, to multiply the means of short- 
enmg his time by vain amusements! Sometimes the 
chasejcalls him to leave the bosom of the town. Then 
be starts and pursues the fearful hare, or the timid 
deer, which, being run out of breath, falls through its 
weakness^, a prey to the hunter, whose inhuman sports 
disturb the quiet of the country, and the repose of na« 
ture. At other times, luxury invites him to the ball, 
where oflen he loses, together with his innocence^ 
health oi body, and peace of mind. At other timet, 
the pleasures of the play-house enchant him : there, 
vicious passions glide imperceptibly into his heart, or 
rather are strengthened there : passions which render 
bim incapable of relishing genuine pleasure. At other 
times, he runs to feasts and other diversions, which 
too often bri|g sm in their train. 

Perhaps I have marked out a sufficient number of 
the amusements of winter. May I be permitted at 
present, to remind my fellow-creatures, of the duties 

' they have to fill in reference to their amusements ? I 
do not blame the strong inclination which people have 
for society, and which is so particularly necessary to 
us in this season of the yeg^r : but I would say, take 
heed, lest an imioeent desire, degeuerate into a fuUpg 
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pasnen ; imd faring yoor soid at hist into captmtjr, 
Supposing even, tbat m yofir parties, n^f^kmg pmtm 
which is contrary tq Tirtne and morvlity ; yet, aotwitb- 
standing this, they may become erininal to you, tf Aey 
take up too much of your'time, cause you to neglect 
tiie duties of your vocation, or denmge the ititemal 
economy of your haAy, Amusement, bowever inno- 
cent, must not be oar daily work ; it is cmiy for ^e 
sake of relaxation that the Creator grants as any tirifig 
of this nature. To have too keen a relish for such 
thing39 is to run the risk of missii^ Hie great end of 
our being, by seeing an enjoyment, which at hist may 
become a source of repentance and remorse. I pard- 
cularly advise yon, to be very attentive to tiie choice of 
your social amusements. Do not tliepefore waste yaor 
time in diversions, which you cannot enjoy withost 
injuring your virtue, your rq^utation, or the weiflbeiag 
of your family. Let not those foolish pleasures, whidi 
may hurt your neighbonr, excite his complaints, brk^ 
teurs from his eyes, or separate you from the duties 
which society and religion impose upon you, ever find 
an entrance to your heart. Let not die most innocent 
amusements so far captivate you, as to render yon in- 
sensible to the pure and solid pleasures of Chri^ianity, 
or deprive you of your relish for more serious occnpa- 
tlons. 

O God! do thou thyself govern my heart; and 
grant tbat T may never forget thee, in tasting these 
earthly joys ! That, in the midst of my deidings with 
men, the recollection of thy presence may be acanfim 
to me against al) temptations ! That I nmy be ahmys 
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idMndttfAjr vaonezXtaAei to the eousrdse of lay <l«ify 
ti» m CltfittiBD,.€ilimiy paieaty <&e. than to those fdea* 
4NEHes which nay ao easSy torn me from »y obii|^« 
ti»iw, or, at test skckcn thezeal which I hare fer that 
w Mdi is good! But why should we feel so much ea- 
gerness for ftivoious amuseRieBtSy whiht eves in die 
daiys 0( muter, me Smd waA piH« pleasures within 
tjnae leacht — ^if we have aay taste for the conlenpla- 
^tion of the works of God is Jiatnre ; the starry hea- 
^pem, tke fiel^ covered with snow, and a thousand 
^f&tr fifa mowcn a of winter, may serve at once to re- 
gale our mdiids, and to nourish our piety. For, in 
water also, ^e works of the Lord are great, sought 
mit hy fill those who have pleasure theieitt ; and he 
who wishes to meditate upon them, riudl en|oy con* 
iiaua] and diveraified pleasures, 

JANUARY VI. 

4500'a PROVIDENTIAL CABB OF ANIMALS DUEING 

THE WINTER. 

JL HE imiumers^Ie hosts of rational beings dispersed 
over tile different nations of the earth, ane provided at 
^s season with every thing necessary to supply their 
wants, and n^der life comfortable. The greater the 
inimber of moi is, the m(»e their wants are varied, ac- 
cording to their condition, age, and manner of life : 
ibe more mesqpable we are of ^Mrming a plan, and tak- 
ing Uie necessary pecautioos for the pveservatio^Hii 
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life; the more those arrangements, full of wisdom and 
goodness, which our Creator has made for this purr 
pose, deserve our attentidn and admiration. But there 
would he a sort of selfishness, in restraining the divine 
wisdom and goodness to the preservation of the human 
race alone, witfaoufe recollecting that care which his 
providence takes of other aninnaU,. during the.winter^ 
a care which extends itself to creatures abundantly 
more multiplied over the face of the earth,, than the 
intelligent beings which inhabit it. Hbwever mira- 
culotis the preservation of the human species may be, 
we can say, with the strictest truths that the care which 
the Divine Providence takes of other animals, is a still 
more astonishing proof of the wisdom, almighty power^ 
and goodness of €rod. 

Hiat the prodigious.number of animals which swann 
on our globe, should find in summer both dwelling- 
places and nourishment, is not so surprising ; because 
all nature is then disposed' to accomplish this end. 
But, that in the present season, these innumerable 
creatures, these millions of quadrupeds, r^tiles,fowI«» 
insects, and fishes, should continue to exist, is a cir^ 
cu mstauce which must excite the astonishment of ev;ery 
' person who is capable of reflection., Natureis so con- 
stituted, that the greater part of the animals are pro- 
vided with a covering by which they can easily with- 
stand the cold, and thus procure their nourishment as 
well in winter as in summer.. The bodies of the wild 
beasts, which inhabit the deserts and the forests, are 
formed in such a manner, that the hair which covers 
Itfim falls off in summer, and being renewed towards 
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winter, becomes a fiir which enables them te^ bear the 
most intense cold. 6ther kinds of animals find an 
asylum under the bark of trees^ under old ruins, in the 
clefts of rocks, and in the caverns of mountains, when 
the cold obliges them to quit their, sunomer, residence. 
Into these retreats, some carry beforehand the provi- 
sions by .which they are to be nourished : others, live 
on the &t which they have amassed during the sumr- 
n&er ; and lastly, others pass the winter in a profound 
sleep. Nature has given to different kinds of birds 
an instinct, which leads them to change their climate 
at the approach of winter ; and we see them fly in flocks 
to wanner climes. Many animals which are not des- 
tined to travel, find, nojtwithstanding, in this season, 
what is necessary to supply their wants. Bird^ know 
kowtodiscover insects among the moss, and in the clefts 
of the bark of trees. Various kinds of quadrupeds, 
carry provisions during the sunmier, into their dens, and 
feed on them during the winter. Other animals are ob- 
liged to search under the snow and ice for that which 
is necessary for their support. Different kinds of in- 
sects, fowls, and fishes, shut up in marshes, and in 
rivers frozen over, are deprived of nourishment during 
the winter, and nevertheless are preserved. And there 
are probably many other means which are still hidde« 
from our eyes, which Divine Providence makes use of 
for the preservation of animals. 

P Christian ! adore^ with me, our almighty and 
beneficent Preserver! Notwithstanding his majesty 
and grandeur, he does not disdain to pay attention to 
tfa^ weakest creature which exists under heaven. 



"iGMPs Pravideniial ikon ofJMm^, 



From^e Ek^umt to the SKte^ all auknalsune 
debted to him for thsir habitation, ^^Kirnoiuruhnittiit^ 
md Ihdr life* And, where natape herseif scents hm^ 
ten, aad destitute of resources, he fiod^ out means to 
•^upi^y her defe<ils. Let this eonsiderition str^gtiiati 
ihy oeMfidefiee in Ood. O thou of little faith, how canst 
thou admit inquietude^ anxious care or dbtiess inta 
■thy heart; or desjmir of thy presertation dormg the 
days of wSifterl <' The God who nourishes aittle,witt 
not abandon man. He who shews himself great m 
little things, will dhew himself more so m those whiok 
are great.^ 

Thzk God who furnishes a ooveriog for anhnab, 
knows how to elotbe thee. That God who pointa^ 
out to them the caves of &e mountains as places of 
refuge, will teach thee to find an asylum in whicb 
thou mayest peaceably s]$end thy days. That God 
who has prepared for them, even under tlie snow and 
ice, that nourishment which is prqper for them, win 
provide for thy subsistence, even in the most critical 
times. 

Finally, let these reflections excite Ihee to imitate,. 
as far as 4hy faculties will admit, the generous cai« of 
Divine Providence, in contributing to die preservation 
and comfort of thy fellow-'creatures ; and what 4s 
more, to the wellbeing of every other living crsatore. 
To shew cruelty to animals, to r^se them that nd«- 

* in the German thu$ : 
Per gott, der Thlere nahrt, wird mensclieniiiefat fciitossf«i|. 
"W^r $roGs im Kldaea '»%^ wird %t(m»i seya im grossea* 
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mfameiit, and fboee cgnvwftieies wtai<ii «i« ii«mb« 
Mry, is t^ aet iimotfMlly ag^uittt Hie «^U df oiir^oBi- 
'TOonC^reator) wfaosie foeaeficeat regards iit ^cigAieiiM 
to Aose creatttfes which are inferior to as. Add * 
tbe hrule creation have a positive tight to ou?<aar 
how much more are we obliged to safien, as nmchaa 
ID our power, the distresses of our fellotif'^reatoies 
Do not be contented to procore merely what may la] 
ply tiiy own necessities ; but endeavonr to provid 
«8omethuig for the support of others ; and let it aeve. 
:bappen, that any creature has periled tfarou^ laol 
at receivingthat support, which it was in Aypower ^ 
afford. 



JANUARY VIl 

THE CHAJtlES 07 WINTBS. 

XiVl^ftT season has pleasures and beauties pecufisr 
to itself: and even the Winter^ however depdved of 
eharms it may appear to some persons, fulfils also in 
this respect the design of the Creator. In behalf of 
Ifapse who, through ignorance or prejudice, murmur at 
this season, I am going todetail those pleasures which 
it procures for our senses, and for our hearts. 

Is it not a most delightful spectacle, to behold the 
dawn shine over a landscape covered with snow 1 The 
thick fog whicH veiled the earth, and hid its objects 
from our sight, is suddenly dissipated. A light hoary 
ft^m whitens Ae tops of the trees; the hills and the 
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' yaHies arjediffeteotly coloured^by reflecting the beams 
of the sun» whose benigo influence gives new life to 
all creatures ; and seems to invite the titmouse to quit 
the Aicfcets, and the sparrow to flutter from branch to 
branch. In proportion as nature seemed dead during 
the absence of the sun, in the same proportion she is 
anhnated on his appeiaring again ; and^ in her hoary 
^urments, cheers the eyes of the traveller. Have you 
ever considered^ witbattentk»i» the formation of the 
snowl .Have you ever reflected on the wonders 
which a single flake of this substance exhibits 1 Ad- 
2uire» on the one hand^ the regularity and symmetry 
of its shape, and on the other, the infinite number of 
flakes which &11 from the air. What a pleasing sight 
to view the hills, the forests and the thickets, clothed 
witl^ such dazzling lustre! What a charm results 
from the assemblage of all these objects ! Behold, (for 
the eye can. never be satisfied with this sight, however 
it may be accustomed to it) behold the brilliant dress 
of those hedges! see the forests bend under the white 
curtain which covers them! The whole presents to 
our view the appearance of a vast desert^over whiclta 
uniform veil of dazzling white b extended. 

What idea shsyii I form of those who, at the sight of 
sn.ch phenomena, feel nothing, or do not experience 
that pleasure whi^h (he Creator designed to afford 
them? And as for you, who really murmur against 
the laws of nature, how much are you to be pitied ! If 
the appearance of Nature m winter be not pleasing 
to you, I am afraid that spring itself, with all its 
chsu^s, will find you .equally insensible. Come y^ 
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^ho reverence your Maker, and see and taste hovr 
good the Lord is ; how adorable is his wisdcim^ and 
how unbounded is his goodness, even ia the things 
which relate to -the wi&ter. However desolate Natai« 
may a^^peat iti our eyes, she is, nevertheless, a mastei> . 
piece of divine workmanship ; and it is our bKndnesa 
alone which hides her beauties. Some rays of the 
IDivine wisdom shine forth in every part; buthownuiny 
more are hidden froiii us ! We do not follow Nature 
in all her ways, and we are only attentive to those 
things which strike our senses or flatter our passions* . 
In this, many bear a near resemblance to the brute, who 
sees the sun, the snow, and other phenomena of nature, 
without ascending to that God from whom all that 
occurs in heaven ai^d earth proceeds. 
: Reader ! with what satisfaction shall your soul be 
filled, if you accustom yourself to consider attentively, . 
the works of God in this season of the year ! The air 
may be agitated around you, the heavens may become 
tempestuous, and nature be despoiled of her sweetest 
attractions ; but your soul may taste true jdeasure, by 
beholding in all things the footsteps of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of your great Creator. However 
bounded your natural faculties^naay be, .you will always 
find sufficient matter here to interest your senses and 
your understanding. You will feelnoAcejiisionlQ seek, 
with anxiety the dissipations of the wbrid, or the> 
amusements of dancing and gaming. You will find», 
whether alone, or in the circle of your chiklren> 
and friends, pleasures always genuine, and always, 
new. 
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Cf VegetttbUi whiih pretmfe tkiir f^rdun in H^nUr* 



O iiiyMul> a«c«i»feo»thys«lf totMtethese'ddightftt 
Let the* works o#Gk>d ^^iOnoociipythytliouglitft; and 
•veil incdfa itiong will selten the asperities of Itfew 
Aseeod towwd Crod, by tiie ladder of cttatediieiiiga | - 
awl » all tiBieSy and m all seasotasi he will be the o]>* 
jeef ef^Ay pmise* 



JAHUARTVHI. 

OP TffB VBOETABIBS WHICH PRBSBRVB THBIA 

TBBBURE IN WINTER. 

X KB Kutit may now be eonpared to a motiber who - 
has been bereft of her most promtsiug chihirem 
She is desolate, and despoilied of those charm& which 
Tariegated andembenished her surihoe. Nevertheless^ 
she is not deprived of sdf her ehfldren : hem and there 
we discovervegetablesywhiehseoB to brave therigonr 
of winter. Here, the %$Ud HaMhom shews its pur^ 
pibhberries; andlheiirfiiirM^iiiiiMidiscloses its flowers t 
disposed in bunches, crowned with a foliage which * 
never withers. The Yew Tree ekvates itself like a 
pyramid, and ita leaves have preserved thair verdnre. 
The feeble hy cre^ still al)OBt our walls, and re* 
mains unshaken, whilst the tempest roars around it* 
The Lawrd extends its green bintaohes, and *has lost 
no part of that dress which adomedit in sunmier. The 
humble Box Tret shews here and tliere, among the 
snow, its verdant branefaes. These trees, and. soma 
others^ preserve their verdare in the coldest climates^ 
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^uad ia the gicAt i^oroim semmji. Tb^ ate ^odbk^ 
iBAtic of the dwnUe advmliigCA whick be pf^mmt^^. 
vtho^e wmd is weU «iltiivttod, and wlMse 4&jiMilioii» 
is sweets and pliaal. ThQ b^tne cf 4reM^ wbioli 4i#»i 
dea onlyAa oy«s of UwriwlgiMvit « ft^louftand 
teMisilory bt9itrer ; Ibd rfiadii^ of the aio#t bfiUi|i«fc 
tJMts &de ; aU«ste»or gc««a^ h^yifr but » rfioitt dUiHv^ 
Hunt hiftt vift«e hA» ebaitod v^hiob siirviMO ttmot «)h 
<« Tli« man who' fewrs theLHd^ is lihea tree fA^oMl 
kj'the sidb of 9 imir; he growsr^iiqd ^^iTfb hjal 
biMi^be^a^ he brings forth fr«k in his seaft<u%» 
and Us leaiFt^ wtUiier s^t; he ciottforts thosts who seefe 
the shade, and the'tmvelleir hlesses iiiiB;'' 

{{ow amiahte is. the pious maH ! He borrow^s not 
his btmiiy from tbct external and a]:bitrafy gckods of 
fcM^me; his tnte. omiain^ts ai<e within, "tho tem* 
pestf of advensit^t vmy at times shake hiii^; hut they^ 
csm nevec c^st him doiiw : and ^i^octly his head sblUk 
botiaisod i^ dlo^ire sdL stosmy regions* If tij|^pe.oted 
miffortivijBistedMoefhiin tx> poverty, he is stHlridi^. 
heeaiMe he poiss^ses the app]t)haljoii of God : bfia 9r, 
gRiQct Q(mscieoce» ani'a hope fnU of a hl^aed imsioiK 
tdib^^. WhSe he beholds tho6« &timg^ aitound hi»>. 
who were proud of tlieir riches^ and rebelled ag ainat 
God, he remains firm ; his noble humility deft^ds 
him from falling ; for the Lord holds him by his 
right hand, and does not suffer him to stumble^ 

This meditation leads me to the idea of a venerable 
old man. In the winter of his life he resembles those 
plants, which, during this season of the year, still pre- 
serve their verdure. How many storms of life has he 
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borne with constancy ! How many alluring.objects hai 
ht seal wither I He stUl lives, while the greater part 
of those who appeared at the same time with him 
upon the earth, have been taken away. ^ pleasing 
sprightliness, the happy remains of his springtime, is 
•till discoverable in him. However wrinkled his 
findbead may appear> whatever ravages the hand of 
^e may have made on his body ; he is still adorned 
with those virtues, which reconqf^ense him for the 
loss of eternal beauty. He blooms again ia his 
ohildren, and his wisdom, uprightness, and consum- 
mate experience, serve still as an example and a les- 
son, even to his great grand children. 

O that the winter of our life may have so many 
charms! May we, after having lest all the attractions 
of youth, and of that maturer age in which we boasted, - 
bloom again in our old age as a fruitful tree, and in« 
spire by our virtues veneration and love ! In a short 
time, the beauty of our bodies shall fade as the sum- 
mer flower : happy, if at that time we shall have no 
cause to regret its loss ! Happy, if then we shall be 
found adorned with those attractions, which spring from 
wisdom and virtue, and which the grave itself shall 
not be able to destroy. 
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JANUARY IX. 

THE SINGULAR STATE OF MAN WHEN, ASLEEP. 

^jy £ need not have recourse to extraordinary events, 
to understand the almighty power and wisdom of God.- 
Xhe most common Occurrences, together with the 
daily changes which are brought about in nature, ai« 
alone sufficient to convince us, in the most forcible 
manner, that the Being who has created the world, 
and who directs all events, is infinitely wise, infinitely 
powerful, and good. Of that vast number of miracles 
af which he is the author, I shall mention at present 
only one ; and though it occur every day, it neverthe- 
less highly deserves to be remarked, and to become 
the object'of our admiration. How often have we been 
refreshed and strengthened by sleep! and perhaps 
have never reflected on that state; or, at least, have not 
considered it as one of the most remarkable effects of 
Divine goodness. We think that nothing extraordinary 
happens to us when we are overtaken by sweet sleep; 
we believe that the machine of our body is adapted to 
that situation, and that the desire we have for slee}>, 
comes from causes purely natural. Sleep has two ap* 
pearances, under which it may be considered : on the 
one hand, there iil nothing found in it that does not 
aecessarily result from our nature: and, on the other, 
tliere is something so striking and marvellous in this 
natural effect, that will abundantly recompense our 
trouble in considering it more attentively. 
. Fii^, it is a proof of the wisdom of tlie author of our 
being, that we sleep imperceptibly to ourselves. E»- 
VOL. I. c . 
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deavour to spy out the instant in which sleep comes to 
seiflB iipaa. you : — that v«ry attention will be an obsta* 
cle to its approach ; nor can you fall asleep, till the 
idea be completely dissipated. Sleep comes without 
being called for ; it is the only change in our mode of 
existence^ in which reflection has no .part; for the 
more we endeavour to procure it, the less we succeed. 
Thus, God has ordered tleq) in such a manner, that 
it becomes to man an agreeable necessity ; and he has 
made It ind^>endent both of our reason md wiiL Let 
us* extend thb meditation^ and consider the wonderfidl 
state in which we are found during the time of sleep» 
We live without Isnowing or feeling it. Thepulsation 
of the heart, the circulation of the blood, thedigestioa 
of the aliments, the secretion of the various jui(^s ; in 
a word, all the animal functions continue, andara car* 
ried on in the same order. 

In some respects, our souls seem tb have suspended 
dieir activity ; and ina little time we lose all sensattooy 
and every distinct idea. The senses appear dead; and> 
all tbeir accustomed operations are interr upted* The 
muscles, by degrees, move more slowly; tiH at length 
all voluntary motion ceases. This chttoge tiJces place 
first in the forehead ; thmi the muscles of the eye-* 
lids, neck, anns^ and feet lose their activity to such a 
degree, that the man seems transformed into a pfamt* 
The state of the brain becomes such, that it camol 
ttansmit to the soul the same ideas which itdoes whea 
we are awake. TheSoul discovers no object, althougk* 
the optic nerve is undianged^ and the eyes wide open^ 
The ears are nfw, and jel they hear nothing. In » 
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y/mtd^ the stale of a perftoa asle^ismarvetlons in every 
ice p oct ; attd there is but another state m which man 
cam be upos earth \rhieh is equally remarkable ; and 
this first, is eridently its image* The state which I 
refer te, is tiiat into which we are brought by death. 
Sleep and death nearly resemble each other ) and are 
fuU of cooforraities which it may be useful to consi- 
der. Who can well think of sleep, without also tak- 
ing a view of deatli? As imperceptibly as we at any 
time Ml into the arms of sleq>, so imperceptibly shall 
we one day fall into the arms of death. It is true, that 
deatli often anaounces his coB»ng, some hours and 
days befinre-hand ; but l&e very moment in which the 
sleep of death comes to seize on us, shall arrive sud- 
denly, and the moment we appear to feel its stroke, is 
the last of our existence here. 

The senses, whose functions were interrupted dur- 
jng sleep, are equally incapable of acting at the ap- 
proach of death. In the same mamier the ideas become 
confused; we forget the objects which surround us: 
yea, we forget even ourselves ! Probably, the nv>- 
-meiit of our death may be as pleasant as the moment 
in which we begin to sleep. The convulsions of the 
dying, often cause them as few disagreeable sensations 
as the grmding of the teeth» or snoring, cause to those 
who are asleep. 

Let our piety often renew this meditation. When-" 
ever we seek repose on our bed> let us think on the 
wonders of this refreshing sleep, and ^less our Pre- 
aerver who, even when we slumber^ works such great 
tbhigs in our behalf. Yes, undoubtedly, great things 
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indeed I for, if there were not a protecting hand over 
us, to how many dangers might we fall a prey during 
the night ! If God had not directed and supported the 
pulsations of our heart, the circulation of our hlood, 
and the motion of our muscles ; the first sleep that had 
followed our birtli, would have delivered us into the 
hands of death. And if he had deprived us of the 
blessings of sleep, long ere this, we should have lost 
both strength and life. Let us reflect attentively on 
all these things, and our hearts will point out to us the 
duty we owe to our great Benefactor. Then, full of 
joy and gratitude, we shall blfts the Lord, who proves 
himself to be our God, in all the circumstances of 
life. 



JANUARY X. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF THE CLIMATE WHERE WlK 

DWELL. 



Do we feel in a proper manner how happy we arc 
in divers respects ? Truly, the blessings of our hea- 
venly Father are poured out upon us on every side. 
The aspect of our forests, meadows, and hills ; the pure 
and temperate air which surrounds us day and night ; 
the seasons of the year, and the variations which ac- 
company them, all announce to us the goodness of 
God, and the extent of our happiness. And, can we 
complain of the. lot which God has given us ! Of the 
economy with which he distributes his favours ! Shall 
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we munnur, because we have not a perpetual summer; 
or because the rays of the sun do not always cheer us; 
or because an equal degree of heat is not always felt 
under'our zone ? 

What ingratitude! and at the same time what igno- 
lance ! Truly, we know not what we desire, nor of 
what we complain. Is it through inadvertency or 
pride, that we do not acknowledge the goodness of 
Crod, which has particularly favoured our climate 1 
We often murmur against the rigours of winter, ' and 
we are foolish enough to envy the places, where the 
vicissitudes of seasons are unknown^ In warm cli- 
mates^ people are more exposed to epidemic disor- 
ders» than in those on which the sun shines with less 
ardor ; nor is life itself so prolonged in those countries 
as in ours. Besides, it is remarked, that men are not 
so robust, bAd that the population is liot sa great in 
those climates as among us. And even when the cold 
IB at its highest ^ssible degree in our climates, we art 
much more happy than the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries are, where the cold is far more keen and coq- 
•taut^ in comparison with which our most rigofouf 
winters would pass for the temperature of autumn. 
Compare^ in idea, your lot with that of the inhabitants 
of the ii^orthern part of onr globe. Here, some of the 
tun's beamaiUuminate our cloudy days, and reanimate 
our minds« There, the days resemble nights, which 
are not cheered by a single! ray of that benefice^t lu- 
minary. Here, through the means of our fire and bed, 
we can always brave the rigours of the cold. Thjere« 
0P the contrary,, people are <}i$turbed and attalcked by 
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ferocioos heoBts, whkh tiwy dread more tbnn tiie cofaf ; 
>or can their wretched bats aierd a tbelter agvaat 
eitlier of thoie enemies. Among m, the ehams »f 
society soften the inconveniencies of winter ; Irat ^« 
vobappy BMwtak who dwdil within the polar circle^ 
are almost separated from the rest of nMtikiad, and 
Itve dispersed about in hordes. We have thebapplneis 
«f seeing die succession of day and aigbt, wbfle Iboae 
iniserd[>le people pass the greater part of their time in 
darkness. Finally^ and this is the most essential ad- 
vantage, after three or four stormy and disagreesMe 
aM>nths9 we enleron a season, the charms of wbtck 
tomlbrt w», and cause as to forget all we ba?e sufi^red. 
Ontheecwtrary, those, canonlycoiltemplate nature ina 
state of constant death, wHhout ever seemg it revise ; 
for with them an eternal wmter reigns. 

Let oa bless the beneficent band wbioh assigns us 
to happy a lot 1 Far from mormoring agabwi t k^ l«t 
OS glertff the Lord, who has r^folaled jl with ao 
Bttoh wisdom and goodncsi. And, if atpreeent, in out 
bonsai, or in the society ^oar friends, we spmd tile 
ihys of winter m an agreearibie manaer ; krt as Mali 
«f onr unhappy feUew«creatureB y^ks mre deprived of 
Aese ]rfeasiu«s, the frequency and abmidiwce of wbioii 
eause us to forget their worth. And, when we examine 
nature, such as she appears to us in those eoontries, let 
m say to Qod, penetrated with gratitude and joy ^ *' I 
iMfxder thee thanks, O Lord, for having fixed my abode 
in a climate where, during each season, tby goodnesa 
is nianifested with so mudi magntf cence. May my 
joy and gratitude^ may my efforts to plciise thee„ be 
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f^ Fc'fi^Jly^KHWclk Amw comMunt^afe* to the Earth, 

^••»m' TT^-n^.^.m, .<» II I ,.,..1 , — .w— ^^^ 

ffrd|Mi!:liei)#d'Jd^fheblessiiigsi^^ I etijoj beyond 
^urthcr people. May tbie ^Hffity and delights of the 
country, kk wbicbtliou tm^t e^ltsed me to be born, ex- 
eil» nae to sttidy and eontenaj^tefhy works and tby 
h^ef^tB I O ny Creator^ noA my Fadiet, how mucb 
wiH the image of this ftlkby one day transport me f 
Ofle ds^, I shall eome to that celestial hkbitation» 
those abodes of blessedness and perfection, which Je5)i» 
Cfanst has prepared for me, where I shall adore, with. 
•iJ the nations of the world, the miracles of thy good- 
•e«sf Amen« 



ilANUARYXt. 

MIB rSKTiXITT WHUeH SlfOW COMMUKlOATllI TO 

THE BARTH. 

It ire eouid^r «ppe»«nees (mty, we might sa^ snoir 
cannot be rery osefhl to the earth ; and. should b« 
leather led to believe, (hat the humid cold hnparted 
by it, might be injurious to trees and plants. But tfat 
^experience of all ages ^ould free us from this preju^ 
dice. By this we are taught, that in order to protect 
com, plants, and trees, from the dangerous influence 
(^f the cold, Nature could not give them a beUer co* 
tering than the snow. Although in itself it is cold, it 
nevertheless shelters the earth from freezing wmds : it 
maintains the warmth Ifirfaich is necessary to the preser- 
vation of seeds ; smd even coiftrH)tite8 to dilate them 
%y the nitre with whioh it is impregnated. Hius, m 
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The FtrtUity whUh Snpw communicaUs to th€ E€urlh, 

this early season, God pre}>ares what is necessary for 
the support of the beings he has formed : and provides 
before-hand for our nourishment, and that <^ an infinite 
number of other creatares. Nature is always active^ 
even in the time when it appears to rest ; 9Ad it rea- 
ders us real services, even when it appears to lefiiae 
them. In this also, let us admire the tender care o£ 
Divine Providence. 

, See how, in the roughest season. Providence is em- 
ployed for our comfort ; and how, without our labour 
or assistance, it is silently preparing all. the treasures 
of nature. With such striking proofs of God's benefi- 
cent care, who can give himself up to anxiety or dis- 
trust ? What God does eveiy winter in nature, he also 
does daily, for the preservation of the human race. 
J¥hat appears to us at first useless or injurious, contri- 
butes in the end to our felicity. And often when we 
believe that God ceases to act for us, it is then that lie 
is formiog plans which are hiddoi from us ; and whi<:Ii 
in being developed, work our deliverance from this or 
that adversity ; and procure us such blessings -as we 
.could not have dared to hope for. 

But God has not only designed that the snow shall 
^over the earth ; but that it shall fertilize it. How 
much care and labour do we use to give that quantity 
of manure to the land which is necessary ! And how 
easy is it for nature to accomplish this end ! The snow 
which possesses this virtue, is more profitable than the 
rain, and than all other manures. When it^s thawed 
by the sun, or gradually dissolved by the warm air> 
the nitre which it containsi deeply penetrates the eart^ 
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wnd vivified the various iiihes of plants. Who cmi 
•h^p Tem^nbering the emblem under which God re- 
presents the salutary efficacy of his word : As the rain 
'eameth dawn and the snow fi*om heaven', and rettBrneth 
mot thither' againy but watereththe earth and'cim*^ 
-U io krtng forth and bud; so shall the word be thai go- 
eth out ofmymou^h ; it shall not return unto ^nevoid, 
hut shaU accomplish that which Iplease^ andprospes- 
in the thing wherewnto I sent it, Isa^ Iv. 10, 11. Vfit < 
live in a time, in which this prediction is accomplished 
ki'lhe most striking manner. Whole provinces,' kiiig- 
doms^ and large portions of our globe, which were 
formerly buried in ignorance, superstition and unbe- 
lief, are noliv illuminated by , the gospel. And witli 
what a blessed efficacy is the word of the living God 
still accompanied ! Over how many hardened hearts 
hast it triumphed I How many good works, how many 
JSruits of piety, ha^ it produced ! O, may divine grace 
;«ver find our hearts a soilprc^rly disposed to feel its 

. fajutary influences ! Amen. 

. .A, 

JANUARY XII. 

r . 

CONTEMPLATION ON THE STARRY HEAVEN*. 

' J.' HE heavens exhibit to our view, in the night sea- 
son, a marvellous sight, which should excite the asto- 
nishment of every attentive observer of nature. Bat 
how comes it that so few people attentively consider 
the firmament? 1 6ope that ignorance only is the cause 

• c 5 
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irtth tbe greater part : for it it iaqpoatible to be 
viaced of the graadeiur of the works of God, or C4 
template th^ Miyetty of the Bfott High, witboot ink- 
m§ aa ecitasjr which has aoMMlWaf of heaven mU ! 
IwMitiydiviaereadertoparlakeofthitdiviaepiiasiiio. 
Tp this tt^raise your tfroaghtato haoTeiu ItwW toF- 
icefor nio to aiane to you thoae inuaeiiee bodin wMcia 
aiwfiiepenedthroiighthat vast^paee, toill yoowitfi 
aatootaiiinent at the majasty of tbe woebmaa* 

la the oeatre of oar world; the Smu hai estibKihad 
bia tbrone. This lununary ii at least 1^80,000 tbnaB- 
ffeattr dian die Earth, aad is dittaiit from it, at leaat 
95,000,000 of miles ! Yet, notwithstandiag tbit pio- 
digioas distaaee, be has the aioat sowiUe iafluea^ 
apoQ our sphere. Ser^i globes, which we term Pl»- 
aets, move round tbe Sua. These are opaqae bodiaa, 
which receive light and heat, aad perhaps tbair iaward 
motioa, from the Sua* Ibnekei^ SMmm, JttfU^r^ 
Afbre, thejEorlA, Fcnhs, and Mrmwy , aia tbeaaaMO 
of these seven priiiiary Planets. Of these sen^ea gbiboa. 
Mercury is the nearest to the Sun; and it is on thm 
account, that he is in general, invisiblo to Astrono- 
mers. As he is about fourleeea times less than our 
Earth, he scarcely contributes to beautify the firma* 
ment He is 37>OOQ,O0Q miles distant froin tbe Sun* 
Vemu follows him ; and we sometimes call her the 
.flionttnf, sometimes ib% evening eimr* She is (for her 
size) the most luminous of the heavenly bodies, who* 
ther she precede the rismg of the sun, or succeed bia 
•ettiug. She is somewhat larger than our Earth; aad 
is diataat from the Sua about £9|QOO,000 of oui^f 
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After Fetm$^ comes <rar Emtk^ wmasd whieh the 
M 9611 iiHH«8 «• a McoMbry fkaattt, distaiit from tte 
Sm 9^,060,000 of mXkn. Man is the foortii f>buiet» 
■n^issevKBtimestttaallartiNUKNnrgMbe; hbdiltaMe 
iffom the Bob k sbout 144,000,000 of miles, a^^ite* 
wkblns bells, dJistinguislies himself alwiys by \m ligM 
ia iIk starry vault To the mdBed eye his magnkada 
MRpasses timt of aoy of the fixed stars. He shtem 
nearly t^a9^ to Vciris, when she is in all her spkodor^ 
only his splendor is not so vivid as that of the evening 
ttar. His distance A^om the Earth is 490,000,000 
of miles. How little is oar Earth in comparison of 
Jupiter! Ftmrteen hundred globes as large as oar 
Earth, would scarcely make one equal to J upiter ! Next 
eomes Satmm, with h^ ring, at the distance of 
900,000,000 of miles from the Sun, and is 1000 lioMS 
larger than the Earth! The planet H^«rAel,oTOeocgi« 
on Sidus, is tfaelavt in our system, which has hitherto 
twen discovered, it is- 1600 millions of miks distaal 
firom.the Sun, and 90 times larger than tiie Earth. 

The Son, ami all the pUmets whidi accompany hifflf 
are but a point in comparison of the vortex of Naturew 
Each star which appears to us no larger than a brilUant, . 
m a ra^, is in reality an immense body, probably 
equal to the San in dimensions and splendor I Every 
atar is not only a world, but the centre of a plapetary 
qfstem I And it is in this l^ht that we should consider 
the stars which bum over our heads, in the winter 
tights. They are to be distinguished from the planets 
hy their sparkling light, and by their always occif- 
pjing the same place in the heavens, Accordipg !• - 
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their apparent greatness^ they are divided into sin 
classes ; and all put together make up about 3000 
•tars, according to Mr. Flamstead's catalogue. But 
though men have endeavoured to determine their 
immber, it is certain they are innumerable. The 
number of stars apparent here and there, which the 
most piercing eye cannot perceive but with difiicttlty» 
will, of itself shew, that the attempt to make the cal* 
eulation must be in vain. Telescopes, undoubtedly, 
have opened to U5 new points of view in the beavais, 
and have discovered to us some thousands of stars : 
but it would be a most foolish pride in man, to wish to 
determine the limits of the universe, by those of hit 
telescope. 

If we reflect on 4he distance of the fixed stars from 
our earth, we shall have new reason to admire the im- 
mensity of the universe. Our senses alone discover to 
us that the stars must be much further distant from us 
than the planets. * Their apparentsniaUness arises only 
from their being at such a distance from the earth. In . 
Act, this distance cannot be measured: a cannon-ball, 
supposing it could preserve the same velocity, would 
not reach the nearest of the fixed stars in 600,000 
ye^rs! What then are these fixed stars ? Their prodi- 
gious distance, and their splendor tell us :— they art 
9uns, which pour down upon us, not a borrowed light, 
but a light which is essentially their own. They are 
suns, which the Creator has sown' by millions in illi- 
mitable space, each of which is accompanied by many 
terrestrial (or such like) globes, which it is destined to 
warm and illuminate. 
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Contemplation on the Starry Heanens* 

However surprisii^ these observations may appear^ 
they have only led us to the first limits of the creation* 
|f we could dart beyond the moon, apd approach the 
planets : if we could reach the most elevated star 
fibove our heads, we should discover . new heavens^ 
imd new suns; newstars, and new systems of worlds; 
9»A perhaps, still more and more magnificent. But 
all these would not fix the bounds of the Empire of 
the Great Creator; and we should observe with the 
utmost astonishment, that we were only come to the 
frontiers of the place of worlds ! Little as we know of 
his works, it is sufiicient to induce us to admire the 
wisdom, power, and infinite goodness of our adorable 
Creator. 

Reader! stop here, and reflect.— How great must 
that God be who has created all these immense globes ! 
who regulates their revolutions, and whose powerful 
hand governs and supports them ! And what is this 
speck of earth which we inhabit, with all the magnifi< 
cent scenes which it exhibits, in comparison of the ex-, 
tent and beauty of the firmament ! Though this earth 
were annihilated, its absence from the universe would 
be iH^more observed than a grain of sand from the sea 
shore I What, in comparison .of these worlds, are pro- 
vinces and kingdoms? Nothing but atoms, which 
sport in the air, and are only ijerceivable in the rays 
of the sun ! And what am I, when I reckon myself 
among the infinite number ot the creatures of God ! I 
am lost in my own nothingness ! But, however little I 
may appear to myself here, how great do Lfind myself 
in other respects I ** How beautiful is this starry fir- 
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mament, which God has chosen for his fhron«1 What 
more admirable than the celestial bodies ! Their splen^ 
dor dazzles, their beauty enchants me. Neverthel«is^ 
however marvelioas and richly adorned this heaven »» 
it i» destitute of intelligence: it does not know k* 
own beauty: and my feeble clay/ which God has 
kneaded by his hand, is endued with sense and rei^ 

SOD." 

I can contemplate the beauty of those radiant giobM t 
what is more, l^ can, in a certain measure, know ik^ 
ftiblime Author, and take a glimpse of some rays of 
his glory. Oh ! may I attach myself more and mom 
to know him and his works ; and may tibis be my oe* 
cupation, till he shall raise me above planets, sons^ 
world3! Amen. 



JANUARY XIli; 

THE DISCOVERIKS WHICH HAVE BSEK MADE BT 
MEANS OF THE MICEOSCOPE^ 

JSTature is the same in little objects as sheis in 
great onea: there is not less regularity and harmony in 
^e structure of the mite, than in that of the elephant:- 
the only difference is, that the weakness of our sight 
does not penfiitus to penetrate the nature and organi- 
sation of small bodies, which often escape our notice,, 
nor do we get a proper discovery of them but by foreign > 
assistance. The Microscope has discovered to us a. 
new world, both of vegetables and animals. It haa 
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ilMimd tiitt tlie otgeett whkh wtre inristbk to the 
MilB»d e]w» baive eKtensioii, difference of parts, and 
pscttUaiity of Agwe, Let us prodnce some examptet 
to tadset ut to pnise God, whose glory manifests !t« 
Mlf M woBderfttUy in the smallest objects. 

Every grdh$ of§and appears round when we exa< 
nuiiie it 1^ the naked eje^ bat bj the help of the 
Ifkvoscopey we remark, that one gram differs from 
maotlier, not obIj in figure but in sice. Some are pei^ 
Ibf ily ioiindy tome square, and others conical; but 
the greatest number are of an iiregular figure. But 
what is still more astonishing, by Microscopes, whick 
magptfy ofejecis mSlimis of times more than their na- 
tural size, we discover in a grain of sand anew animal 
world ; for their cavities are found to be the dwelling 
j^aoes of insects. In eheese are found little worms 
which w« term nil^fSy eacli of which appears but as a 
poinl to the naktd eye; but seen through a Micros- 
oape> they aie hufocti of a very shigalar figure. They 
hnvB net only eyes, nowdi, and feet, hut also a trans- 
pnraiil body, covend with long hair in the form of 
needles or prickles* As to the vegetable kingdom,^ we 
find it ID IIk mrnkknem which ordinarily attaches it- 
•clf to damp bodies. This presents to our view a thick 
forest of trees and plants, whose branches, leaves, 
liowers> and &iiits» may be clearly distinguished. Th^ 
4o«ers have long slems, white and transparent; bcF- 
fisve dwy open, the button is only a small green ball; 
nor does it beci^me white, till after it has blown.-— 
little aswe might have expected to discover tliese ob- 
jects in the mouldiness i)cfore mentioned, as little 
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should we have expected to fiad that the dust which ^ 
covers the wings of a butter% was a collection of little 
feathers, had not the Microscope proved this to be the 
case. But we have no need to extend our researches 
to things at a distance, let us coniine our inquiries. to 
those which concern ourselves. Examine the surface 
of your skin with a Microscope, and you will find that 
it resembles the skin of a very scaly fish. So small 
^e these that one grain of sand can cover 250 of them: 
and as one scale* covers 500 pores, consequently^ a 
space equivalent to a grain of sand„ includes 1^5>000 
pore&! 

Thus you see how great your Creator is in things 
which prejudice has taught us to consider as , trifles : 
.and how inimense the number of creat^res is which 
he has scattered over the surface of the earth ! What 
we see is the smallest, and perhaps the meanest part 
of the works of God, How many objects in nature are 
hidden from our eyes ! We already know about 30;00O 
diflTerent plants, and some thousands of species of.io* 
sects. But what are these in comparison of the whole ! 
If the bottom of the sea, and the beds of rivers were 
open to your eyes ; if we could transport ourselves to 
other planets, how much would orur astonishment be 
increased at the immense number of the creatures of 
God ! And that which should appear most wonderful 
is, that God has employed as much wisdom ia those 
little objects, as he has manifested in those that 
are great. Nature shews herself as regular in her 
smallest productions as she does in those prodigious 
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bodies, the circumfeifence of which we calculate by 
millioos of miles. / 

The Creator provides with the same goodness for the 
necessities of the insect which creeps in the dttst, as 
he does for those of the whale, which appears an island 
in the midst of the waves. In this respect, imitate the 
example of the Deity ! Let the meanest creature prove 
thy kindness, seeing our common Author does not 
«lisdain to preserve its existence. 



JANUARY XIV. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF NIGHT. 

Ave are doubtl^ess deprived of some^pleasures when 
the sun withdraws his light from us; and the greater 
{Kurt of our time passes away in the darkness of the 
night. Nevertheless, we have no reason to complain 
of tins arrangement iu nature. As the mixture qt 
pleasure and pain^ of .natural good and natural evil, if 
wisely ordered; so also we find the wisdom and good- 
ness of God in this remarkable variation which is 
found in. our climate; and we have a right to asser^ 
that the winter nights are more advantageous than in- 
jurious to us ; or at least, that their apparent iuconve- 
niencies are compensated or sweetened by a thousand 
blessings, but too little acknowle(}ged. 

Are we well assured, that we should have consi- 
dered the utility of the sun, or that his light would 
have. excited the same sentiment of pleasure in v^ h^id 
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we not been led to e»tiniate k» worlh by aptiviiliiui'Of 
its advantages ? Each night may recal to our intBd die 
gqodpfm of God, who, for the comfort of man, has 
>piead ijfbt and beaaty over the £ice of the whole 
earth. And it may also assist us to eoosida' the miacrj 
in which we most phie, if day-lifht were not to 8W> 
eeed to the sbad«» of the night. Asd is not Auteess 
itself advantageous to us, by inviting us throogh the 
silence and tranquillity which then reigns, to wnk re- 
freshing sleep ! How many labourers are tliere, who 
during the day exhaust their strength in our service ; 
and whose severe labour is rendered yet more vexati- 
ous by disagreeable sensations ; who bless the night 
which suspends their labours, and brings them refresh- 
ment and rest t In general, we shew too much of a 
selfish spirit, in measuring the advantages and incon- 
TenSeneies of the night, only by the profit or loss whicb 
we suppose we derive from that season. If Ae loi^ 
nights are disagreeable to some, to how manyothera^ 
are they a blessing ! In certain cases, the night fiivonra. 
the hunter and the fisherman: without it, could As* 
tronomy help ua to form an idea of tfie distance mag- 
nitude, revolutions^ and infinite number of the stan 
and planets 1 And could the pilot make use of the 
polar star if the day were continual 1 

Considered in another point of view, the night ap- 
pears more beneficial to us, in diminishing our wants^ 
which, durmg the course of the day, not only cost v» 
many cares, but also consume our estate. How ex*, 
pensive are the conveniences and comforts of life, 
without which we lihould thuik we had but half zm 
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emt^noel Haw loaiij fwaiUeii pi^saed^fcy wiiit» bcgki 
tbe 4ay with anxiety^ «nd Imish it in tmla^me lnhouf ! 
Night appears, and anxiety and wretchedness aie.taf- 
pended. To be comfortable, nothing is necessary but 
our beds, and when sleep closes our eye-Uds, our wants 
are satisfied. Night eqiudisws the condition of the 
b^gar and the monarch ; both enjoy a blessmg which 
no money can pv(>ciire. 

How good is that Being, who has adapted all things 
to tbe good of his creatures ! Most of tbos^ matters 
which we call inconveniencies and evils, are only such 
to those who pennit tb«Qiselves to be guided by jfalst 
Tjews and passions; when consider^ as they should 
he, we shall Sod^ that these i|)parent evils are real 
advantages to tbe world. 

We may be a$suf^, that many millions of our fel- 
low^-ereatur^, who have spent the day in fulfiUii^ ui>- 
profitable tasfcsj or in painfiil labour; that others, who 
have groaned dnrmg tbe d^y under the yoke of tbe 
ofpfvessor of humanity ; and that a number of travel- 
krsy both by land and sea, will praise God at the 
approach of tbe night, which brings with it the blest- 
ings of repose. Let us also bless him at the cois^ 
mancemmt of each night : and we shall sui^ly do so* 
if we have had wisdom properly toemi^oy tbe day, so 
Its to acquire a right to expect refreshing sleep. The 
shorter the present ds^s are» the moi^e value we should 
eet on every hour, and make a wise use of our mo« 
meats. That night i« 9t hand» m which it will be 
impomble for us to widfc or work ; bat even this long 
aight will be abeneit to vw, tf we mi^jt in the other 
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' worlds that peace and rest which are the fruits of a liffc 
. spent to the glory of iGod. How sweet shall such a 
rest be J 



• JANUARY. XV.   • , : ^ 

REFLECTIONS ON MrSELF. 

Jt^ is reasonable, to turn my attention sometime* 
from foreign objects, and place it on myself. Too of- 
ten it has happened, that while I meditated on sur- 
rounding objects, I have lost sight of myself, or, at 
least, I have not endeavoured to excite my heart to 
that gratitude and veneration at the view of the starry 
heavens, or at 4)eholding the blessings of the earthy 
which these things should naturally produce. I wish 
now to be employed in what more intimately concerns 
my structure; in order to be convinced, more and 
more, that as Man, I am not less a masterpiece of the 
Divine wisdom and power, than those prodigious bo- 
dies, the magnitude of which astonishes my imagina- 
tion. ' 

• How admirable is the union of my soul and body ! 
And how incomj>rehensible is their action on each ^ 
other ! I daily find, that when the rays which illumi- 
nate the objects around me, touch my eyes, my soul 
receives the idea of the magnitude, figure, and colour 
{^f these objects. I perceive that when a certain agita- 
tion, or undulatioii is made in the air, my soul receives 
tlie idea of aauods. By this means^, I have the pei^ 
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oeptioa of a tbottsand chaniges wluch take place «i»>und 
me ; and eveo o( the thoughts of other persons. Everj 
moment I feel that when my soul desires it, my body 
transports itself, from one place to another : that it 
exercises its power upon my arms, my hands, my feet; 
and that in fine, all the members of my body are dis- 
posed eyery moment to obey each act of my wilL AU 
these are incontestibie facts ; and yet 1 cannot explam 
the manner m which these thmgs are performed. In 
this reciprocal influence of thesoul upon the body, and 
of the body upon the soul, there is a wise and. marvel- 
lous art which I cannot &tbom ; aad the re^ult'of my . 
researches on this point is, surprise and admiration* 

If I consider my body separately, I find it also a 
master-piece of divine woricmanship. Nothing is su- 
perfluous, nothing deficient. Every member is put in 
the most convenient situation, whether .for. the orna- 
ment or service of the body. Could I desire another 
member than those which compose a well-formed 
body? Sttpipose that one member were wanting or 
transposed ; that my eyes, for instance, were attached 
to iny feet, or situated where my ears are, what in- 
convenienciesand deformity would be the consequence. 
Thus I find that the external part of my body is dispo- 
sed with much wisdom. But the arrangement of its 
inward parts is still more admirable. My body must 
answer more than one end, and fulfil a variety of func- 
tions. It must be the medium through which the soul 
receives information of the difierent ways in which 
outward objects present themselves. The organs of 
sights hearing, smelling, tasting, and feelmg, accom- 
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ptUiUnt ewl; and «odi of tlMai kaadmcleof iIhi 
I>iviiie pa«psr nd wisdoai. fUmt the bMfy may be' 
cipable of tetMioMilitiay to the bouI^ dMfareat ficmirtjo— 
horn extenMd objects, it fa aooe^nry tkit k ti^oidil lie 
momabfe : omI kow jnany «re the parts wkich coacur 
ta fNTOihioe tUs eiidl Tke boacs, tlio joiats, tiM liga« 
nwats, the nosclet or flMhypetts, !iaMq>liUe of «»> 
tMMioa and contvactMn, give mt 1km eapacky of 
moving my body a thousand diftieat ^vi^s* Bat, a 
maichiiio so woudoriulaAmy body is, must, by its mo- 
tioBS and tfao pcrfonaaace of ks foacAions, sai^ a eon- 
tifiaal loss* it is aocossary, t fa e i o fotc , iii<»der to Ai^ 
piwsontatioa of the aaehioa, that tfais> loss sbottM ba 
r^nitad* Hus other parts, bosides those we ha^^e 
named, aie aocessary ; sanse to rsceive the aimmito^ 
olhtfs to giaad them, to s^aiate their autritioiM Jul* 
ces^ to ciacufaite these juices Ihroagh tiie body, and to 
dtstnhttte to each measber jast as aiach aais necessary. 
AU these parts are really foimdia our bodies; andeaeis 
of them perfect^ ace owpiiihes the ead to which it was 
destiaed. 

1 bless thee, O Lord, because tboahast so wondoF* 
faMy farmed me! Tes, aU thy woriu are woDderfui, 
aadsny seal delights to acfcaowiedge it. ** l\a thee be 
rendered pmises and thaaksgivuigs ! I am one of th% 
piod%;ies of tiby power, O Creator and i^ieserver of 
Men I My body was formed by thy divine hand, and 
each of my senses attests thy grandeur. May I gioiify 
thee on sdl the exercises of the faculties of my body; 
whether I breathe, walk, wodk, or rest. May I rejoice 
for ever in thee ; and may my soul be the temple in 
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How CMWS ity that we so readily notice what dM 
laws of iialufe produce wkich appears kijuriotts ; that 
we«l«reU o& md murmur at tlKOB) while we pass hf 
so lighAf the laaiiy strikhig adtafilagee whidi they 
procure for us ? fai these cases men act towa»ds God, 
at tiMy are accustouied to do towards their feHow*- 
crealures. Ike slightest <^fefiGe^ the smallest duuage 
vMch lihey receive from ih^r best firieBd and hen^uv 
tor, oftei^ efihoes the remembi^aBce of the most es^ 
sential services which they have obtained from hkn. 
Tbdr mgraiitude aad pride diminish the wovth of tlie 
benefits they have taoeived^ and cause then to lodk 
upon slight ofieaces as the greaiest wrongs. In theso 
tkuee aspeciaHy there is room to make this remai^. 
M praeeut^ peoj^ seem only attentive to the evil 
which may result from the cold> wi^out Gonsideri^ 
the good ths^ the frost produces in the earth ; or, at 
leai^, ^ley t^nk of it without any sea^ment of grati- 
tude* Ifthey discover the smallest loss; if some parte 
of the great whoie m^r a little; they h^lieve th«»» 
selves auAorieed to muimur against Qod, without 
uonsideri^y that nature taken together^ drives great 
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advafiti^e from tbe p[>ld» Let us now impartially, 
weigh the advantagp^ and disadvantages whidi We de- ^ 
rive from this present state of thmgs; and the result 
of our researches will convince us, how little reason 
we had to find fault with a wise and gracious Provi* 
dence. 

It'is true, that a severe cold briQgs inconvenienciesy 
and has distressmg consequences. Sometimes the wa« 
ter is frozen so very deep, as to render the fountains 
useless : the .fish die in the ponds : the rivers are co- 
vered with shoals of ice, which sometimes get on 
shore and make great ravages. WaterHtnills are stop- 
ped, which may soon produce a dearth of bread. Fuel 
either cannot be gotten, or is extremely dear. Vege* 
tables Sustain great damage: the winter grain freezes, 
if not well covered; and plants and trees die. Several 
animals smk under cold or hunger : the health of men 
often suffers; and their life is exposed to various dan- 
gers. 

These are some of themost striking evils which the 
rigour of the season may produce^ But how many 
winters do we pass over without feeling these ? And 
even when it happens that a few animals die, or plants 
perish by the cold; what are these in comparison of 
the benefits we derive from it? Let us be more cii^ 
cumspect in the judgment which we form concerning 
the ways of God. Knowing so little the connection of - 
the things of this world; not being able to embrace in 
all its extent the chain of causes and effects; how can 
we take upon us to pronounce on what is good or evil 
in nature? And would it not be extremely unjust and 
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iiljgDeasc«fa}4c^> ttifft a FW^l ^vil should kad us to 

rafdoe, mod jj^Ueoi^h^a oucselves in Ibe consolatory per* 
6ttasio9 that tlvQi^ 13 xnoife good than e?il in the world; 
mo^e si4>j]ects foi- conteataicaity than tfa^re axe causes 
of afflictijQ^: and Ut us also learn, tliat there are many 
at^Sig^ i^ich our peiso^al interest causes us to consi* 
d^ as iij^oriousy which contribute to the general good. 
Reasoniog thus, we shall be tranquil in all events ; and 
ml^t^YSx our lot may be, we ahidl not cease to praise 
%mx.ym& and beneficent Creator. 



JANUARY XVII. 

KATVEB^S EEST BUSING W^NTEB. 

The days of winter, arc the d&ys of nature's rest, 
u Ifae pceceding months she has been occupied in 
acf;oa:^>Ushing the designs of God in labouring for the 
welfiute ,of the creatures. How rich has the spring 
hsen in flowers! How many seeds has it developed ! 
And what an abundance of fruits has the suinrmer ri- 
paoed> tha^we might collect* them in autumn ! Each 
npoBth, each ckty, we receive some presents from na- 
lure. Is there an instant in which she does not either 
Msheer our sight, regale our smell, or flatter our taste 1 
And bow often does she satisfy the whole at once ! ' 
like a good mother, she is busied from the beginning 
to the end of the year, in providing for her ikvourites 
the necessaries, conveniencies, and comforts of life. 
VOL. I, D 
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Foody raimeDt and ddight; atthayebeen 
lier matenial bosom. For us, ^fae has caused the herbs 
to bud; for us, she has loaded the trees with blos- 
soms, leaves, and fruit: for us, she has covered the 
fields with com; for us, the vine bears its invigorating 
£mit ; and for us, the whok creation is adorned widi a 
tiiousand charms. Wearied with so many labours^ 
nature at present reposes ; but it b only to collect new 
strength, which she will by and bye employ for the 
good oi the world. But even this repose which nature 
enjoys in winter, is a secret activity which silently 
prepares a new creation. Already, the necessary dis- 
positions are made, that the earth at the close of a few 
months nuy find the children she has lost. Now the 
com begms to bud, which by and bye shall become 
our nourishment : now the fibres of plants begin to be 
insensibly developed, which sl^all shortly adom our 
gardens and our meadows. 

Here also, O beneficent Creator, I adore thy power 
and wisdom ! The rqK>8e of nature is not less interest- 
ing to us, nor less worthy of entering into the pkui of 
thy divine providence, than the activity which she 
manifests during the spring and summer seasons. 
Thou hast combined the diiferent revolutions of the 
earth; thou hast established the most intimate relation 
between them ; and, with an equal hand, hast distri- 
buted labour and rest. It is thou, who hast willed 
that each sun should vary the seasons of nature, in 
such times and ways as should be most proper for the 
perfection of the whole. If I have been so foolish as 
to blame any thing in the government of the worlds 
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pardon, O God, my temerity \ I see, and tun moie 
and more persuaded that all the arrangements of thy 
providence, how contradictory soever they may appear 
to my feebk reason, are.fuU of wisdbm and goodness! 
Now, that I behold the earth covered with a mantle 
of snow which cools it, I wish to meditate on the good 
which shall result from it: for, could I promise my« 
self either flowers or. fruits, if nature did not enjoy 
some interval of repose I Could I expect to sing the 
, Harvest Hymn, if now, under the snow, and under 
the ice, thou wert not providing for the fertility of the 
seed 1 Yes, Lord, it is thou who, in granting repose 
to Uie earthy enrichest man with a thousand bless- 
mgs. 

And to me also, O my Father, the time of rest will 
come. A time in which I shall rest from my la^ 
boufs, cares, and tribulations. In wisdom thou hast 
dispensed to ine the time which I should employ for 
the good of my brethren. By and bye the autumn 
wUl come : O may I then resemble those fertile trees, 
which pour into our laps an abundance of fruit ! In 
the winter of my life, when my head is covered witii 
whi^ hairs, and I am full of days, may my rest be as 
honourable and beneficial as that of nature in winter; 
How happy should I be, if my contemporaries should 
say in speaEing of me ; " That old man had formerly 
consecrated his best seasons to labours useful to man- 
kind : his life has ever been active, social, and bene- 
ficent. Even now, the repose of his old age is not 
idle ; for by his extensive experience, he contributes 
to the happiness of his family and his friends. At 

i> 2 
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h^U h^ia M>QHiriDg for tfie wQtlA to conie, who»e iiii- 
bfil^itoit he abaU qiuckly be/^ • 

Nevef theleft«« the lepo^e vfl^ck I promise mysdf 
bene bek)W, ia little else ^m^ a prepsi^on for new 
labours. O bow muQh e^aU I be delighted ii^^ %^ 
ndtich awaits me after the t^^b^ in the bosQiw of etef^ 
Hify ! There^ I sball taste a repose which shall 9iwex 
be ipterri^led. There, the recoUectiou of thel^hours 
and afflictions which I have surmounted here below« 
thall fiU my heart with inexpressible joy. In the soUd 
hope of this feU which remains lor im, I desire to 
apply myself with aeal, to accomplish the duties to 
which X am called ; and consecrate my talents and my 
strength to the glory of God, and the good of ray fel- 
low-€ir^¥u*es. Steengthen me by thy j^isa^e in this 
r«0^hii,ti0i^ my God and my Sftviour ! 
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I WISH to begin tl^ Medit^ation v«ith a Uv% sewd 
of gratitude to my Cieatoi*, and pity towaifd^ thatpcMs^ 
tion of my fellow-creature3, to whom nature $«fU]9i«>lo 
have,diatfibuted her bounty with a spacing hand< At 
present I shall $x my attention on the Jjiplander^^^^xiA 
those who dwell in the naighboui^hood of the Ar^tlfS 
Circle: mortals, whose lot and mode of life areocft 
the £(iQst happy, if compared to. ours. Their cpuQjti^ 
ift formed of a raijigeof jAountainsiCavai^ with«io«r 
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Hud ice, which mtk ttot «v«ii in sumilier ; aod wfaett 
fhe cbain of inountainB is broken, vast sloughs aii4 
Marshes are ftyand. A deep snow also coters thet^ 
lies and hills ; and winter is f^lt dumg the greteie&t 
part of the year. The nights are long, and tfce days 
hav« but a feebM light. Th^ inhabitants seek islidtsr 
from the cold, in tents which they can transport froiti 
place to place. In the centre of these they hnve theit 
fire-place, which they encompass with stones; and 
the smoke escapes by an opening which' serres thfe- 
double purpose of chimney and window. Frt>m thte 
place, chains of iron are suspended, on which they 
hang the pots m which they boi! their victttals, ahd 
ttrdt the ice which serves them for drink. The h«©- 
rior of their ttents is Ihied with furs, whith keep out 
Are tirmd ; and they sleep on the skids of anhaal& 
spread on th^ gtound. In sueh hfthftaticAis as'the9(» 
they spend the <rhitcr. For six mofftfw 6f the year 
they terve a petpetual night, ^mg whkh they oAly 
hear the wfaistlmg of the witods, and the roarnig of 
ti^Ives, who 9re howling about oft all sides for tfaeh? 

Hotr c(mld vtre endure theeiittiate atid mode ttVl^^ 
<rf these people 1 Hmv much should we tiliink onr- 
seltes to be pitied, had we nothwg before oweyes but 
tOi inmicnse extent of ice, and of deserts covei^ With 
Snow, while the absente t)f the iUn tendered tfie cold 
still more msupportable ? And if, instead of a commo- 
dious dwelHrtg, We had ii6tfcii]fg bnt a portttMe teirt 
formed of skins stretched out upon poles ? If, to pro- 
fide for out subsistence, we had no o'flier resource 
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than thatsof long and dangerous hunting 1 And if, at 
the same tune, we were deprived of the pleasures 
." which the arts, and of the charms which social and 
commercial life procure us 1 

Should not these considerations cause us to fix our 
attention on the many prerogatives which are attsu^hed 
to our climate, to which in general we pay so little 
attention? Should they not lead us to bless that Divine 
Providence, which has freed us from so many incon- 
▼eniencies and hardships ; and which has distinguished 
us with a thousand advantages 1 Yes, we should bless 
that Divine Providence ; and when wa feel the rigour 
of this season, we should give thanks to God that the 
cold is so moderate in the place where we dwell; and 
that we have received so many means to preserve our- 
selves from it. Let us also bless the mighty Arbitr»- 
tor of the Universe, that in the midst of that devasta- 
tion, the image of which the winter presents us ; he 
has given us the cheering prospect of the returning 
spring, the bare idea of which, can comfort and sup- 
port us in the present evil. *- 

But is the inhabitant of these northern climes so un- 
happy as we suf^ose him to be? It is true indeed, that 
he wanders painful^ through rough vallies, and un- 
cleared ways ; and that he is exposed to the incle- 
mency of the weather : but his hardy body is c^mble 
of bearing this fatigue. The Laplander, it is true, is 
poor, and destitute of all the comforts of life; but on 
the ot^er hand, is he not rich, as he feek no other 
wants than those which he can easily satisfy? He is 
deprived, during several months^ of the brightness of 
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the Sun; but to render his dark nights supportable, 
the Moan and the Aurora BcrealU shme bright on his 
horizon. Even the snow and ice^ under which he is 
buriedy do not render him miserable : for education 
and habit hai^e armed him against the rigours of his 
climate. The hardy life which he leads, has taught 
him to brave the 6old : and as to those particular helps, 
which are indispenisably necessary, nature has rendered 
the use of them easy to him. She points out to him 
the animals whose fur is asaf<^;uatd against theasperity 
of the season : she has given him the rein deer, which 
furnishes him at once with his tent, clothings bed» 
meat, and drink ; with which he risks the longest 
joumies ; which, in a word, supplies almost all his 
necessities, and whose maintenance is scarcely any 
expence. 

If, in the midst of the miseries of their situation, 
these poor creatures had a more perfect acquaintance, 
with God, such a knowledge as Revelation has given 
us; if, less savage and less indifferent, they knew 
how to derive from friendship those charms which 
evibellish life ; if, I say, it were possible for them to 
nnit^. these advantages with that tranqnillity of mind 
which is their characteristic ; these miseraMe people, 
whose mode of life terrifies our depraved imagination, 
would not be so much to be pitied as we suppose. 
And, if it be true, that the idea we form of felicity is 
more the business of opinion than of reason ; if it be 
true, that real happiness is not the exclusive privilege 
of certam people, and certain, climates ; and that with 
the mere necessaries of life and peace of mind, a man 
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■"y befcappy m any comer t^lilK wwM^ we iiii^ a 
ligfct tfaev tt> aak the qneirtioB, Wliat*t)W a Lo^kmfer 
WMt (DjiMiwlriflgf bqi]^; 
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HowEVtR Htttiled thie imfiiata mkid may S^j fe6#- 
4§iN!r iBJMipabte of kyki^ the g^iintj^irork, ot of ttA- 
reiving the efttfa^e plan whidi the Creator fa^ ekeetit* 
^ ftl^^foming our Globe ,- we ntey, Bot#MistaBd?Bg, 
IftpoBgh fb^ meifiottr of ow steiwes, and by mafcaig a 
j^p^ use of that reason with which we ?ttt efxineS, 
discover enough to lead us to acknowledge and adMite 
fte ]>}«iiie wbdom. I^hecoi^vhi^edof^^we have 
mff to reAect on the ferm of the EatO^. It i^ well 
iBowii^ tfatti % remnbks a baf 1 2 todwby hai theG^ 
m»telmtn mffttfltml To fheettdtlrat every pdHitL 
^iU swAvee m^ht be iidiabited. This eMi could iiot 
lave been attained, had not ti^e laiiaMeantii of fhe 
Oir&lbmid everywhere a snffeient degree of Mg^t 
iM hM; if Ae water could not have diffiwed iteelf 
etetyvA^!i^t and It the #ind contd not teiveWoWn 
M M diftetiebsi Without any ittlrterial obsteiele. The 
EMh ehxM Aothave had a^moie pix^per ^gure to ie- 
ifxte these advantages, than that which ft has. Be- 
4lMse of its^ gM^lar fbrmi llglfe, and ktt, those two 
tidhg^ so necessary to life,- arfe easily distributed over 
fte eartb. Had it not had this fbrm, the retolcrtibia' 
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rfday and night, tii« efaftn^s fti the tempenrture ^t 
the air, cold« aittd heat, drynedii and moisture, cottld 

'taot have taken place. If the £art!i had been squatifc,: 
conieal, hexagonal, or in any other angular form ; 
i»4iat would have been the result ? Why, one part,, 
mid that the greatest, must have been drowned, while 
the other languished in drought. Some countries 
tnisrtt hav^ been deprived of that salutary agitation 
^faidi the winds prodace ; whilst others would be re- 
duced to desolation by perpetual tempests. 

If we consider the immense bulk of our Globe, wc 
ahaU harve fresh reason to admire the supreme wisdom*. 
If the Earth were more soft or spongy than it h, men 
«m1 other animals must have been buried Im it. If it 
Were harder, more compact, and less penetrable, it 
«ottld not betilled ; nor would it be cs^bte of produc- 
ing and nourishing that multitude of plants, herbi; 
noots, wnd ilowerd, which are now fostered iil its bo- 
slHta* Our Globe is fbrmed of diitinct and regular 
Bisds; some of dMferent kinds of stones, others ofdif^ 
ferent metals and mineral. The numerous advan- 
ttlgejl which resuH ftxmi tfaid, especially to mankind, are 
evident to every person. Whence could come that 
fresh Wttter, so necessary m the wants of life, if it had' 
not been purified and filtered through the beds of sand,' 
wftkh are discoverable at a great depth in the Earth t 
The surfeceof our Globe presents a variegated aspect, 
An admirable assemblage of plains and vallies, oi hills 
agnd mountains. From this, we may clearly perceive 
the wise designs, which the Author of Nature has 

» formed in th«s diversifying the surface of die £ar!h.> 

d5 
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How much of its beauty would the Earth haTe lost, 
had it been one nnifoim plain ! Besides, how much 
more favourable to the health of animals is this variety 
of mountains and vallies ; how much more convenient 
for the habitation of different species of bfrds and 
beasts ; and how much better calculated to produce all 
the« varieties of plants and vegetables ?. If there had 
been no mountains, the Earth would have been more 
thinly inliabited by men and animals; we should have 
had fewer plants, fewer simples, fewer trees ; and we 
should have been totally deprived of metals and mine- 
rals ; vapours could not be condensed, and we cQuld 
neither have fountains nor rivers. 

Who cannot but acknowledge, thai the whole plan 
of the Earth, its figure, its external and internal con- 
struction^ all are regulated by the wisest laws, and 
conspire to promote the comfort and happiness of the 
animal creation 1 S^reme Author of Nature I thott 
hast ordered every thing in the Earth with wisdom* 
Withersoever I turn my eyes ; whether I examine the 
surface, or penetrate the interior structure of that 
Globe on which thou hast fixed my abode, I discover 
every -wheie the impress of the most profound wisdom^ 
and of a goodness without ^imds. How beautiful is 
this dwelling place ! How well suited to the necessities 
of thecreatureswhichresideinit! Nevertheless, I shall 
dwell in it but a short time, and can discover but a 
soaall part of it: but how shall I exult at the thought 
of that New Earth, of which I sliall one day be an in- 
habitant! There, J shall be able more successfully to 
contemplate the marvellous works of my Creator I 
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And, how great shall be the beauty, how great the 
treasures of tlu)t uew habitation, seeing this on which 
I am only destined to sojourn for a little, is so full of 
pleasures, so rich in blessings ! 
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SHORT MEDITATIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOB, 
TAKEN CHIEFLY FROM THE SACRED WRITINGS* 

Heari^en totbis,. standstill and coBsidtr the won- 
derful works of God ! Job xxxvii. 14. 

Jehovah hath formed the Earth by hb power; he 
hath established the habitable world by his wisdom; 
and hath stretched out the heavens hy his understand- 
ing. Jer. X. 12. , 

And Godvsaid, let there be light, and there was 
light : and God saw the light that it was good : and 
God separated the. light from the darkness, and he 
called the light day,.and the darkness he called .night. 
Gen. i. 3, 4, 5. 

Thou art the Lord who hast made the heavens, and 
the heaven of heavens, wi^ all their hosts ; the earth, 
and all that is in it : the seas, and all that is therein; 
thou givest Ufe to all things ; and the hosts of heaven 
worship thee.' iVeA. ix. 6. 

O Lord my God, thou art marvellously great; thou 
art clothed with honour and majesty ! Who coverest 
thyself with Ught, as with a garment ; who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain: the Lord iayeth the. 
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Mtditatiom on the H^orkit^ Cod, from the Siiered H^tir^s. 

beaiBs of his chamliiers in Use waters : He maketh the 
clotids his chatriot : Ht waHceth upon the wings of the 
wind. He maketh the winds his messengers, and the 
lightnings his agents. He hath laid the foundations of 
the earth, so that they cannot be shaken. Thou hast 
covered it with the deep as with a garment ; the wa- 
ters pass over the tops of the mountains. Psalm civ. 

He hath stretched out the heavens of^ tlie Chaos, 
ttid hath hung the earth upon notl^itij^ : He bindeth 
up the waters in the clouds, that they may not all fall 
at on<% vfmi die ear^. His power raiset^lhe waves 
of the sea;, and his wisdom restraineth tlieir fory. Jhb 
xxvl 7, 8, 12. 

He raiseth the vapours^ and assemfoleth them id 
dottds, which drop down in rain upon the face of the 
earth. He is not less wonderful when he covers the 
heavens with thick cloads ; and when the thunder 
9od lighteing proceed fh>m his ttiberaade. He 
spreadeth his lightnings over the clouds^ where all the 
waters of the sea seem to be heaped togetlier. Thence». 
as from his throne, he at one time eterciseth judg- 
ment over the imtions ; and at another, scattereth 
abundance over the eart^ with a tibend haii#. thh 
xxxvi. 27> &c. 

The thunder nunbles^ and the stroke i^ alueady 
struck ere we see the lightning ; thus the strong God 
asmounceth his wonders, and do^ gyeat things, which 
we cannot compiehend. When he saith to the nuti 
of winter. Fall down upon the ea^th; it inundates the 
fields. Tempestd eome Sfom tim So^th, veiled witik 
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Hitck ck>iid» ; and eoM is In-onght to as by the North 
itincU* By the brettth of the mighty God ice is pro- 
duced ; and the waters which were spread on all sides 
are held in cfathiSk He causeth ^e most clear and 
wffeiM sky to suoeeed to that which was most, ob- 
scured ; and Ms light takes place on the. clouds. He 
If ho holds the reins of tiie world, collects these mete- 

« 

ors, that they may fulfil, the task which he hath a]^ 
fpointed diem on the face of the earth ; whether he 
intends that they should punish men, or manifest the 
effects of his bounty. Jeb xxxvii. 5, <S:c. 

God is most wise, and most mighty ; who hatli o^ 
posed him without bearing the punishment of his te- 
flaerity 1 He snatched up the mountains, and over- 
turneth them with the breath of his nostrils. He 
cmiseth the earth to tremble from its foundations, in- 
somuch that its pillars areshaketi. He forbiddeth the 
aim to arise, and tbiit lumumry sbewelli not itself; 
and he sealetfa up the stars. He spreadeth out the 
heavens alone, and walketh upon the waves of the 
»«a. He halh formed ^ pole star, the constellation^^ 
which bring tlie hoatfrost, those which produce heat, 
ttud those which are always hidden in the opposite 
hemisphere. He dodi great things past finding out ; 
and wonders without ntimber. Job ix. 4, &c. 

Thou hastopenedthe fountain and the torrent; thou 
hast dried up mighty rivers. The day is thine, and 
the night also is thine: thou hast prepared the light 
«Ml the sun. Thou hast fixed the limits of the earth ; 
thou hast regulated the summer and the winter sea- 
sons. Psalm Ixxiv. 15, &c. 
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HeraisethuptheEast windintheair; and he bring, 
eth forth the South wind by his power. PsaL Ixxviii* 
26. 

He watereth the mountains from that great coliec*- 
tion of waters, which he holds suspended over oar 
heads ; and he filleth the earth with the fruits which 
he causeth it to produce. He causeth provender to 
spring up for the cattle ; and raiseth up com for the 
service of man ; thus making bread to {Hroceed from 
the earth. Psalm civ. 13, 14. 

He giveth to the beasts the proper food ; and to 
the young ravens that which they demand by their 
cry. All the animals turn their eyes towards thee, 
and thou givest them their meat in due season. Psaim 
cxlvii. 9. cxlv. l6. 

Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, and he whd 
hath formed thee, I am Jehovah, who have made all 
things, who have stretched out the heavens aloiie, and 
spread abroad the earth by myself. Isaiah xliv. 24; 

For, thus saith the Lord, who hath created the hea- 
vens, God himself who formed the earth, and made 
and established it ; He hath not created it that it 
should be empty ; but he formed it that it might be 
inhabited. I am Jehovah, and there is none other* 
Isaiah xlv. 18. 

Remember the former tlnngs which have been of 
old; I am the strong God, and there is none else; 
there is nothing like unto me ; I form light and create 
darkness ; I give peace and create adversity ; I am 
Jehovah who hath made the universe. Isaiah xlvi. 9* 
xlv. 7* 
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THE WONDEBS OF TH^ HUMAN VOICE. 

7he human voice is one of the master-pieces of 
the Creator's work. Whether it be considered in 
its principle, its variations, or its orgaas, it is im- 
possible to fathom its admirable mechanism. Let 
us endeavour at present to reflect on it in silence* 
What is it that enables us to emit sounds? This 
property, belongs to the windpipe ; the little open- 
ing which is found in it causes a soimd, when the 
tar which we breath is driven smartly through it. 
The windpipe is composed of annular cartilages^ 
which are fastened together by an elastic membrane. 
At its entrance, there is a small covering, or valve^ 
wHch gives passage to the air, when it goes out of this 
canal. ' It opens itself less or more, to modify or mul< 
tiply the tones of the voice ; and when we swallow 
any thing, it shuts down to hinder the food (which 
must go over it, into the stomach) from entering the 
windpipe. Experience has taught us, that there are 
twelve full tones in the human voice. To produce 
this variety, it was necessary the windpipe should be 
divided into twelve equal parts : and as its two sides^ 
when it is stretched, are distant from each other about 
the tenth part of an inch, we may thence calculate that 
each tone of the voice may be subdivided into one 
hundred others: and that a roan may produce 240a 
different tones of voice, which may all be distinguished 
by the ear. 

Nevertheless, with respect to these properties^ 
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whieh are very surprising, we Jiave very few advan- 
tages over other animals.' Bat the prerogative of man 
consists in this, that he can compress the air, and mo- 
dify his voice, so as to pronounce letters and words* 
The palate, tlie teeth, and the lips, contribute their 
part to thia operation. Let us consider the manner id 
which we pronounce the five vowels, which have each 
but a simple sound. When we pronounce the letter 
A, the sound is quite different from that of the letters 
E, I, o, u, though each be pronounced on the samie 
key. .The reason of this difference is among the 
number of the impenetrable myisteries of nature. In 
order to pronounce these vowels, the mouth must be 
less or more opened ; on this account, man is formed 
differently from all otii^r animals. £ven some birds 
which learn to imitate the human voice, are never 
able to pronounce the five vowels distinctly. Hence 
this imitation is very imperfiect. As to tiie pronun- 
ciation of the consonants, three of our organs princi^ 
pally contribute to it; /the lips, the tongue, and the 
palate. The nose also contributes to this-: let a man 
stop it, and he shall find that there are certain letters, 
which he cannot pronounce, except in a very imper-- 
feet manner. One thing which sufficiently proves, 
that the organization which renders us capable of pro* 
nouncing words, and is infinitely marvellous, is, that 
human art has not been able to imitate it by any ma- 
chine. It is true, we have imitated singing; but not 
the articulation of sounds, and the pronunciation of 
different vowels. In several of those instruments 
termed. organs^ then^ is siu air called the thman^ 
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Voice : but it produces no other sounds than those 
which resemble the diphthongs at, or ae. And all the 
efforts of our art have not been able to imitate one of 
those words, which we so easily pronounce. 

Let these considerations excite us anew, to reflect 
on, and celebrate the ineffable wisdom and great 
goociness which God manifests in the construction of 
every part of our body. And may these reflections 
lead us to estimate properly, the worth of speech, by 
which we are so advantageously distinguished from 
other animals ! How gloomy would human society be, 
and how diminished would the comfort be which we 
derive from it, if we had not the faculty of communi- 
cating our thoughts by speech ; and if we could not 
imburthen our hearts in the bosom of a friend! How 
deplorable would our lot be, if we were m the num- 
ber of those unfortunate persons, who, from their in^ ' 
fancy, have been derived of the use 'bf speech ! Arc 
there not several of these unhappy people among us ! 
Let us learn from them, as often as we see them, to 
esteem our happiness; and to render thanks to the 
Lord, that, among the multitude of benefits with 
which he has blessed us, we have the gift (^speech. . 
Let us make a salutary use of it ;— let us employ it to 
glorify the Supreme Being; and to edify, comfort, and 
instruct our brethren. 
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THE DUTY OF SELF-EDIFICATION IN WINTEK- 

I ADDRESS myself to you, who seek with a laud- 
able solicitude, to get edification from every occur- 
rence. I wish to rccal to your memory, the obligation 
you are under to employ even the winter in this way, 
to the end that its days may prove times of happiness 
to your souls. And I wish to shew you, how pleasing 
and advantageous the practice of this duty may be to 
you. 

How much would your piety be strengthened, if at 
each change, each new aspect of nature, you would 
endeavour to mount up to that God whose glory is 
manifested in winter, as well as in other 'seasons. If 
you see the earth covered with snow, the rivers fro- 
^ zen up, the trees stript of their leaves, and all na- 
ture empty and barren, think on the reasons which 
induce the Creator to suffer it to be so. With a little 
attention, you will at least discover, that all is rega- 
lated by wisdom ; and that all the laws of Providence 
tend to the general good of the creation. And if, he* 
cause of your limited understanding, you can only 
comprehend a small part of the designs of God ; it 
will be stifficient to shew you that the snow and the 
ice, and all the|>heuomena which the winter presents^ 
concur in the plan of the Supreme Wisdom, to ferti- 
lize the earth, and to prepare it for the comfort of 
those who dwell thereon. 

You will meet with innumerable objects, which 
will give you room to make edifying reflections. Yoa 
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see in how short a time the snow is dissipated and the 
ice melted; and with what rapidity the days pass 
away ! Is not all this proper to cause us to remember 
the frailty of life. You dwell in a warm chamber^ and 
you have every thing that is necessary for your com- 
fort ; should not these various comforts cause you to 
think on your poor brethren, who are destitute of fuel, 
clothing and bread ] , You observe how short the space 
is bet^'een day and night ; should not this naturally 
lead you to meditate on the shortness of life, and give 
you to feel how necessary it is for you to redeem the 
time, and to profit by every hour you enjoy 1 You see 
virith what imprudence many persons expose them- 
selves upon the ice ; does not this represent to you 
the carelessness and levity of those mortals, who aban- 
don their souls to the pleasures of this life ? and how 
many other objects in this season, may furnish you 
with matter for similar reflections, which may have a 
salutary effect on your mind 1 And if you seek not 
only to occupy your understanding, but to mend your 
heart, each of these objects may answer the end. 
And each good thought, each pious resolution, each 
pleasing image, which these objects have awakened 
in your soul, will be to you a subject of thanksgiving. 
** Imitate the Bee; follow thy taste, and choose the 
most beautiful flower: to a pious soul^ the most bar- 
ren field is rich in sweets.''* I can promise you the 
greatest advantages in such a use of your time. By 
this, your heart will .learn to govern its distractions ; 
and to triumph over its sensuality. You will not 
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need t6 hate recourse t6 turbulent pleasures, to deli- 
Tet*y6ti from the martyrdom of weariness. When 
others go to seek diversion in plays, feasts, and 
trorldly shows ; you will find iri contemplating the 
trotks of God, <vheth6f in solitude, or in the chosen 
circleef pious friends, more noble and durable delight. 
Nothing can produce a qiore durable and exalted 
pleasure, than to lift up your heart above worldly ob- 
jects : atid to imitate that which constitutes the occu- 
pation of angels, and the spirits of just men, in the 
kiAgdom of God. . What ecstatic joy, to be able to 
find God every wliere? To discover in the flake of 
|«low, as well as in the flower of spring ; iri the cold 
' of winter, as well as in the heat of summer, the 
goodness and wisdom of the Almighty Creator. And 
this joy, which a thousand thousand times surpasses * 
all terrestrial pleasures, thou sh'alt experience, if thou 
endeavour habitudly to edify thyself by every occur- 
rence. 

O Divine Spirit, may thy powerful influence come 
to the assistance of my feeble heart ! I wish to raise 
myself up wholly to thee; but thou knowest the 
world often holds me in chains, and prevents my soul 
from soaring up to heaven. Deliver jne from the 
bonds which attach me to vain honours and /empty 
pleasures ! And may my sl^ul arise more and more to- 
wards thee ! How edifying shall my death one day be, 
if my life shall have been employed in so pious and 
exemplary a manner ! O what reason shall I have to 
triumph in ^ee ; when, raised to thy celestial abode, 
I may increase etemsdly In knowledge by the contem- 
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platioa 9^ thy iiw^yeyMai wotks ; dkoovier and admire 
thy wisdoiQ, i^ long^ 9l^lfac(ted by lii^^hj/t^Ui 
aQd\deri^ fir(mtbe.i»editatioii4>f Ihemost MtUine 
tbiogs^ new mc^tkis^ to exah; and glonfy tiiy holy 
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THE FEAR OF APPAHITIONS. 

The long winter nights are terrific to tmny pouons ; 
because they are then tormented with the ridiculous 
apprehension of spectres. This superstitious fear 
was more excusable in the time of our ancestors ; 
because people bad not at that time, a clear idea of 
the nature of spirits ; and religion was brought in to 
favour this superstition. But we may well be asto- 
nished^ that in an age so ei^ightened as ours, such 
ideas and such fears should have place. Howeve:c* 
this shews how ingenious man is, to forge monsters 
to torment himself. It is not enough that real evils 
afflict us from time to time ; but we create imaginary 
evils, and becoiue miserable because we believe w^ 
are so. 

How wretched is the miser, through his fear of 
(hieves ; the misanthrope, through his distrust of all 
Around him; and the discontented person, through 
the inquietudes which he feels concerning the future I 
From these things let us learn to know the nature of 
the human heart ; and the necessity of watching over 
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our own imagination. If our imagination deceives us 
during the night, in presenting terrific phantoms to 
ouir view ; it often rqirodnces these illusions by day, 
in representing vice, under attracting images. How 
happy would it be, were we as ready to- fly from aU 
solicitations to sin, as we are to fly from an appari- 
tion ! But in the first case, man is bold and rash, in 
the latter, timid and faint-hearted. 

But whence comes this chimeiical fear which seizea 
on so many persons, whom more terrifying circum- 
stances would leave secure and unmoved 1 The fear 
of only one person returning from the dead, causes us 
to start ; while the certainty of being one day trans- 
ported to the world of incorporeal beings, makes no 
impression on our minds. Besides, although at every 
step we know that we approach the presence of the 
Infinite and Eternal Spirit ; we feel no sensation of 
fear on this head. If a dead man should appear to us 
at midnight, and declare that we should shortly go 
and join him ; the most intrepid man would be fro- 
zen with terror ; would make serious reflections on 
the event, and expect the issue of it with with great 
uneasiness. But, why are we so inattentive to the 
voice of our Maker, which incessantly cries to us. 
Prepare to meet thy God! How foolish are we to con- 
tinue in security, while it would be wise to fear, and 
to groan, when there is nothing to be dreaded ! 

My soul, abandon not thyself to vain nocturnal 
terrors : but fear that Supreme Being, whose coming 
shall appal the heart of the most intrepid hero, so, 
that his in anguish he will call upon the mountains to 
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£aJl upon him, and to the hiUs to cover him. Above 
all things, fear to offend God ; dread the wrath of 
the Holy One of Israel; then thou mayest banish 
every other fear, and cry out with David, The Lord 
is my light, wham shall I fear? The Lard is the 
strength of my heart, of wham shavfdibe afiraidt 
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SXTBTEBRANEOUS FIRES. 

In digging a little downward in the earth, we find a 
greater degree of cold than at the surface ; becanse the 
surface is penetrated by the rays of the sun. Hence 
it is, that the inhabitants of warm countries may pre- 
serve ice through the whole year to cool their drink. 
But, if we dig down 50 or 60 feet lower, we find the 
heat sensibly to increase ; and if we descend to a 
much greater depth, the heat becomes so great as to 
stop respiration, and extinguish the wick of a lamp. 
It is not easy to determine the cause . of this heat. 
Those who maintain that it proceeds from subterra- 
neous fire, come, probably, nearest to the truth. But, 
how can this fire bum, which is so closely shut up 1 
What is the fuel that supports it 1 How is it kept 
from consuming every thing about iti These are 
questions which cannot be easily answered. 

There are phenomena on our globe, that strongly 
ptove the existence of subterraneous fires. Terrible 
eruptions of inflammable matter, take place from time 
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to tk&e. • l%e two best known mountains, which pro- 
dmoe tlieee are, Etna, in Sicily, and Vesuvius, m the 
ki^dom of Nupies. The accounts which are given 
of these two* Volcanoes, are terrible. Sometimes a 
black vapour only is seen.to issue out: at other times> 
a holfew b^Uowing is heard : these are immediately 
followed with thunder and lightning, accompanied 
with' an earthquake. ''Then, the vapour brightens^ 
and becomes lunrinous ; stones are ejected with a 
great noise, and fall back again into the gulf, whence 
they were vomited. Sometknes -ihese eruptions are 
so violent, that great pieces of rocks are darted up 
into the air, an4 turn Aere with the ra^ndity of a foot«> 
ball ; ajod the force .by whi<4i they are ejected is so 
great, that in the last oeptuiy, .pieces of rocks, 30O 
pounds wei^t, wVe Ihrown up into the air, and fell 
at the distance of t^ee miles ! 

However^ even these eruptions are not the most 
dai^erous; for at certain times, the vitriiied entrails 
of the earth boil up, and rise, so that their forniidaUe 
scum is poured out, and runs for miles over the ad- 
jacent fields, and overwhelms every thing that it meets 
with ivL his passage. This torrent of fire endures for 
some days ; and one wave rolls after another, till they 
have reached the sea ; and even here its violence is 
such, that it continues to run on for some time, with" 
out being quenched in the waters of the ocean ! Who 
can think without terror, on the devastations occasi- 
oned by such eruptions f Towns and villages, with ' 
their fertile plantatioua* are entirely swallowed up: 
tl^e crops aj[(e c(msumed; and the fields, olives, and 
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vines «ntifely destroyed. In one eruption of Etna, we 
are informed, that the torrent of burning lava buried 
ibiuieen towns or cities, and that the rumbling of the 
Bioanttin was heard at twenty miles distance. 

Bat, of what use are these Volcanoes^ which scat- 
ter so much terror and devastation over the earth 1 
Wby has the Lord created them ? Whence does it 
eoBie, that instead of bridling their fury, he permits 
them thus to destroy his creatures? — But, what am /, 
wko dares to ask such questions? Have /a right to 
call Supreme Wisdom to an account for the arrange- 
ments it has made? The existence of these Volcanoes, 
however, cannot have been the work of chance ; . and 
I ought to conclude from this, that the Creator hashad 
the wisest reasons for willing the existence of such 
upon the earth. Further, even here, I again find that 
beneficent hand^ which provides for the welfare of this 
world. 

Whatever niva(B|es t^ eri^tions of these mountains 
cause, they are nothing in comparison of the ad van-* 
tages which they procure to the earth in general. The 
lawaid puts ei the earth being filled with fire, Vo^k 
noes are aidiapeiisably necessary : they are the JjP 
vests, by means of which the action of tins formidable 
dement is interrupted and weakened. And although 
the countries where these subterraneous fires are found 
ia greatest numbers, be subject to earthquakes, they 
wadd su&r more violent ones, if these mountains 
4idnot exist. Italy would not be the most fertile of 
eoantries, if the fire, which has its storehouse in the 
bowels of the earth, did not from time to time, issue 
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out at these Volcanoes. And, after all, who knows 
but various other advantages, hidden from our eyes, 
may result from these frightful phenomena, the inlBu- 
ence of which may extend over the whole globe. At 
least, thb suffices to convince me, that they concur 
to accomplish the wise and beneficent designs of our 
Divine Author. And, if there be found here, matters 
which are obscure and inscrutable, let us put our hand 
upon otir mouth, and say. Lord, thy judgments are 
just and true ; and thy ways impossible to be found 
out. O God of Majesty, who dp»t such terrible things 
upon the earth, who would not fear Thee! 



JANUARY XXV. 

OF COMETS. 

That extraordinary Star, which borrows its name 
from the vapour by which it is surrounded, is, cer- 
tainly, one of the heavenly bodies which appertain to 
system. It has its revolution round the Sun, as 
as our planets : but it differs from all the rest, by 
i»%culiar motion, its orbit, and its figure. Seen 
through a telescope, it appears full of spots and ine- 
qualitiei; but often the thick vapour, which sur- 
rounds it, prevents it from being distinctly per- 
ceived. The magnitude of Comets is subject to many 
variations. Some scarcely equal Stars of the third o# 
fourth magnitude; while others surpass those of the 
first. In the centre of thb appearance, we discover 
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a very thick nucleus, which sometimes divides, and 
then resembles the edge of the disk. . Its figure is not 
always perfectly round ; nor has its light always the 
same degree of brightness and strength. Its tail is 
always in an opposite direction to the Sun, and is so 
thin and transparent, that we can see the fixed Stars 
through it This tail sometimes extends from the 
horizon to the zenith ; and gives to the whole of tliis 
body an awful aspect. The further the tail extends 
from the Comet, the broader it grows. Sometimes it 
divides its tail into different reflections and rays. 

What we have said, is a part of the result of those 
exact observations made by Astronomers. But, doubts- 
less, it is the least important part of what we should 
know, m order to acquire a perfect understandmg of 
all things relative to these celestial bodies, many of 
which are out of the reach of our sight. Is a Comet 
an aqueous planet, or a burning globe 1 This cannot 
be certainly determmed ; nor can a satisfactory answer 
be given to the following questions : — Can such a 
globe be inhabited, which sometimes/ in the vicinity 
of the Sun, experiences so much heat ; and at q^r 
tim6s, passing fiair beyond the orbits of the oth^ 
nets, is immersed in the thickest darkness, wl 
prd[>ably, even the rays of the Sun have no influencel 
Has the Judge of the earth destined such for the chas- 
tisement of his creatures? Are theur gross surface 
(exposed, at different times, to violent degrees of heat 
' and cold), the abode of disobedient bemgs, whom 
God has consigned to punishment 1 Shall these erratic 
bodies become one day the cause of turning the planets 
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from their orbits, and thus effecting their destruction f 
Or, are they still deserts without form, and void, as 
the earth was, before the Creator rendered it habit- 
able and fruitful 7 And, shall not these Comets ac^ 
complish their destination, till the earth be no morel 
As it is utterly impossible for us to solve th^se ques- 
tions, we should be convinced, that human know- 
ledge is very limited. 

Men often lose sight of this truth. Were it pre- 
sent to their hearts, the appearance of a Comet would 
not beget in their minds, such a multitude of vain coo- 
jecturesy which so ill accord with our limited under* 
standing. Many consider a Comet, as the foieconner 
of heaven's judgments. Some read it in the destiny 
of nations^ and the tall of empires^ To others, it is 
a presage of wairs, plagues, inundations ; in a word, 
of the most formidable scourges. These superstiti- 
ous persons do not consider, that a Comet is a natural ^ 
body, the return of which can be calculated with cer- 
tainty, and which, consequently, cannot disturb the 
order of things. They do not consider, that this body, 
as jwsll as the other planets, must hav€^ a more im- 
paljpnt destination than that which superstition gives 
it. What! would the Supreme Wisdom have placed 
such prodigious bodies in the heavens, merely to 'an* 
nounce to a few creatures, the fate which awaits themi 

May the Comet, after having tnrvelled ovei the im- 
mense distance, which hides it from our sight, be to 
me, on its return, not a messenger of misery, but a 
herald of the Majesty of the Most High I I wish to 
adore that Supreme Bebg, who has prescribed to it 
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its courae, who has conducted it through the immea- 
surable depths of ether, and who has ordered it some* 
times to approach the Sun, and at others to withdraw 
fi-om it to the utmost limits of the planetary sys^ni. 
As often as it shall blaze above my head, may niy 
fio«l, by an effort of piety, spring upwards towards 
that Being, who is the Arbiter and Sovereign of 
worlds! May I dwell on that sublime thought, tliat 
by and bye, I shall rank in the number of the inhabi* 
tmU of that eternal abode, where, traversing the im- 
mense expanse of heaved, I shall discover niiUiops of 
new worlds, without the assistance of telescopes! 

JANUARY XXVI. 



THE FORMATION OP SNOW. 

On 8€eiiig the title of this nfeditation, some of .my 
readers may be ready to exclaim. Is it worth while to 
esdunifieso common a phenomenon of nature? How- 
ever, my design is, to fix their attention on this won- 
der, and to shew them in the formation of Snow, a 
spectacle, which has charms sufficient to delight a 
mind that is fond of reflection. 

Snow consists of ^yatery particles frozen in the air : 
frozen water becomes ice ; and Snow only difiers 
from iqe ia- this;ithat the water, which constitutes ice, 
has been fro^sen, when in its ordinary density ; and 
tlie water which forms Snow has been frozen, when its 
particles were separated, and reduced to the state o^ 
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vapour. Experiments have been made, virhich prore 
that Snow is twenty-four times more rare than water ; 
and that it occupies ten or twelve times more space 
the moment that it fails^ than the water does, to 
which it is reduced when melted, which could not 
take place, were not Snow-water extremely rarefied. 
But Snow is not water simply; for the structure^ of its 
parts, and the effects which it produces, are different 
from thbse of water and ice. And in this respect, the- 
manner in which Snow is formed, has something very 
remarkable in it. When the particles of the vapour 
assembled in the atmosphere freeze, the nitre, which 
is every where dispersed through the air, unites itself 
ta it in the form of hexagonal darts. While a great 
number of similar little darts meet together, the par- 
ticles of water which were between them harden, and 
assume the form of the nitre. Hence those six-sided 
flakes, which are composed of points, like fine small 
needles, to each side of which darts, or filaments stilP 
smaller, attach themselves, the form of which often 
changes, by being carried hither and thither l>y the 
"wind. 

Aow wonderful would these flakes of Snow appear 
to us, if we were not accustomed, to see them every 
yes^r! But, should we neglect to attend to certain 
wonders, for this simple reason, that they are fre- 
quently reproduced] No: let us be so much the more 
diligent, to examine and admire the wisdom of 6od 
in them ; who in every season shews himself so rich 
and inexhaustible, in the Ineans which he uses to 
provide for the wants and comforts i»f mortals. 
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V Has any one reason to complain, that the 
> does not afford a variety of recreations, botfa 

V senses, and for the understanding 1 Is it noi 
tonishing sight, to see how nature has form^ 
flakes of Snow, with the most exact symmet 
see them fall from the air in such prodigious n 
and to observe the different forms which v 
sumes, under the creating hand of God 1 So: 

^ it forms itself into hail, sometimes it hardei 

into ice, and . sometimes into hoaiirost, an< 

\ flakes innumerable ! All these changes tend 

to the use and embellishment of the earth, an 

that God shews Jiimself great, and worth} 

i adoration in the smallest phenomena of natui 

I Let us no longer regard the Snow with an 

ent eye : its formation, and the advantages y^ 

[ suit ft'om it, should lead us to thee, QLord/^ 

I produced it, and scattered it over the face 

« earth. " To thee, O God, who lovest all 

whosendest forth thy Snow like wool; w! 

terest thy hoarfrost like ashes ; and who com 

I thy cold to bless and fertilize the earth, to 

I rendered pivise, honour, and glory, for ever !' 
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JANUAEY XXVII. 

TB£ BAPIPITY WITH WHICH HUMAKLIVK 

PASSS8 AWAY. 

Our life is brittle aud transitory. This i» sw io* 
contestable piroposition; dthoughy to J9iig% by tbe 
conduct of meuy we should not think it W4is found in 
the number of received truths. X call tba reader to 
his own experience : should not every ste|^ you hane^ 
taken in the course of your life, from yoiur birth to 
the present mataefit, have convinced you- of it& tiaii^ 
sitory nature. 
Only consider^ with what swiftness theday*^ wed(3> 
I Hionths, and years^ have pas^jed, or rather tLawu 

aivay ! They were past and gane» before you had time 
to perceive them» Endeavour to recal them, to yoiur 
memory, and to follow them in theii: rapid flight. Is 
it possible for you to detail all their epochs/? And if 
there had not been certain remarkable momenibs la > 
your life, which are engraven on youjr memory^ you 
could not have recollected die history of them. How 
Q)any years of your infancy have been consecrated to 
childish amusements, and of which youican say no- 
thing more than, thei/ are passed away ! How many 
others have glided away in the carelessness of youth, 
during which, led astray by your passions, and given 
up to pleasure, you had neither will nor power to 
reflect upon yourself! To these years have succeeded 
those of riper age, in which you were more suscepti- 
ble of reflection. You thought then, that it was time 
to change your course of life, and to act as a reason- 
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able being; but the affairs of lifb occupied you to such 
a degree, that they left you no leisure to reflect on 
your past yei»«. Your family increased^; and your 
«ares and efforts to provide for their wants> were ac* 
eumulated in propoition. Old age insensibly steals 
on; and perhaps^ then you will neither feel leisure nor 
power to recal tlie past; to reflect on the term at whicili 
you have arrived ; and on that which you have done^ 
or neglected to do : in a word, to consider seriously 
the end for wfaith God' ha? placed you in thil^ world; 
But- who hfts promised that you shall attain to this ad- 
vanced agel A thousand accidents may break the 
brittlef thr^d of life, before it has attained its averaged 
length. The infant, who is just bom into the worlds 
dies, and is reduced to dust: the young man, who 
gave the most promising hopes, is cut down in thei 
time of grace and beauty : a violent disease, an un- 
foreseen accident, has laid him in the tomb% Daliger» 
and accidents multiply with time: negligence and ex- 
cess produce the germs of disease, and dispose the 
body to receive the attacks of those which are epide- 
mic. The latter age is still more dangerous : in a 
word, one half of those which are born into the worlds 
are soon taken away from it, and perisb within the 
sbort space of their first seventeen years ! 

Behold, O man, an epitomized, but faithful history 
of Life ! O that you may employ it to acquire that 
wisdom^ by which you shall be able to number youi? 
days, those days which are so short and important : 
and to « redeem th&t time, which flies away with so 
3UU£h rapidity! Since you have begun to read, severaJ 

E 5 
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minutes have elapsed : what a precious treasure of 
hours and days might you not amass, if, of that 
number of minutes, which are yet at your disposal, 
you would often consecrate some to purposes so wise 
and useful ! Think seriously of this : every instant is 
a portion of life, which, it is impossible to reproduce ; 
and the remembrance of which, will be to you a 
source of joy or grief. 

What a celestial happiness, to be able to reflect <m 
the past, and say to yourself, with truth, " I have 
lived so many years, during which I have been employ- 
ed in sowing the seeds of holy works : I do not wbh 
to begin my days afresh, and I regret not that they 
are passed away/' You will be able to make use of 
this language, if you live for the accomplishment of 
^that end, for which Life has been given to you ; if you 
consecrate your short space of time to the great in- 
terests of eternity .. 

JANUARY XXVIII. 

OP THAT SPECIES OF HOARFROST SEEN ON 

WINDOWS. 

This little phenomenoh shews us how much simpli- 
city, variety, and order, nature puts in her smallest 
productions. We often admire the extraordinary 
figures which frozen glass presents to us ; but it sel- 
dom happens, that we consider them with that atten- 
tion which the subject requires, however unimportant 
H may appear in itself. This phenomenon in question^ 
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bar its priociple in the fluidity of fire. When it is 
shut up in the warm air of a chamber, it seeks to dif- 
fuse itself on all sides, and to penetrate, whereit finds 
matter, the least homogeneous to itself. Hence it is, 
that it glides through the very close contexture of 
glass, which contains neither air nor heat In passing 
through the glass, it leaves on the inside, and at the 
entrance of the apertures, those portions of air and 
water to which it was united : it forms a cloud, which 
thickens, as the fire passes out, till there remains too 
little in the chamber to hold the thick particles of 
water on the glass, in a state of fluidity. Then they 
congeal, and the nitre which was in the air, oniting 
with them, causes them to produce that diversity of 
appearauces, with which we seethe windows covered. 
The commencement, or first sketch of these figures,, 
is formed by very small filaments of ice, which insen- 
sibly unite, because the glass is covered with an icy 
crust. These filaments are the origin of all these 
figures ; but we may still distinctly discover the con- 
texture of the filaments. We at first see lines ex- 
tremely fine, from which others still proceed, nearly 
resembling the filaments which grow from a quill, 
which in their turn produce other branches. When 
it freezes much, and the first crust of ice is thickened, 
the most beautiful flowers, and lines of all kinds, 
somtimes straight, sometimes spiral,, are the result. 
There is reason to believe, that this great diversity of 
figures, does not proceed merely from the motion of 
the air, and particles of fire, but also from the small 
imperceptible clefts or tracks,^ which are in the glass, 
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Whatever the reason of this pheoomenoo may be, it 
is certain^ that this sport of nature^ sinews a great deal 
of art> united with inuch' simpljicity. 

Frol^ably the reader may find wMt is said ou, this 
sul^ect too minute^ as the subject itself is of no other 
worth, than merely to divert the sight for a little. 
But. such a subject as this« in my judgm^t« has great 
^advantages over those which often^ engage oui; atten^ 
tion. With bow m?iuy trifling subjects do we anuise 
ourselves, both in private and in company ! Certain 
phenomena of nature w^ich we treat as trifl^, may. 
be higlUy worth both speaking and meditating on. 
Such researches are v^ry pleading to. a mind, which is 
earnestly desirous to get information, even from the 
smallest objects. Let us lay aside prsjudice^ and those 
puerile ideas which we have formed, of the works of 
nature, and we shall think otherwise. We ojpten see, 
that master-pieces have been discovered, where igno- 
rance could perceive nothing but trifles ; for nature 
manifests her wisdom, even in the smallest works ; 
and it is in this respect, that we distinguish her works 
always from those of art. 

Can an object be considered as little, when it fur- 
nishes matter for useful reflections] For my own part, 
I do not disdain to read, even on 'the frozen glass, a 
truth which may have a great influence upon my hap- 
piness. Behold the flowers which the frost has 
pourtrayed on the glass ! they are beautifully and 
artificially varied ; nevertheless, one ray of the noon- 
day sun efiaces them. Thus the imagination paints, 
every thing beautiful tb us ; but every thing which 
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it r^reseots as attmctivey in the possesion of the 
goods of this worldy is but a beautiful image, which 
shall disappear in the light of reason. The importance 
pf this lesson of wi^om» was worth the trouble of 
sl4>ppii)g« for s^.whiley at the little phenomenon which 
faraishfis it. 
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O^ all the aliments, whicli our beneficent Creator 
h^ distributed to us. with so much profusion, there is 
OQue SQ conimon, nor so nourishing as Bread* It is 
a^ necessary at the table of the prince, as at that of the 
labourer.; and the invalid is strengthened bj the use of 
it,, as well as the healthy. It seems particularly des- 
tinedifor tlije^use of man; for. the plant which pro- 
daces it^ will grow in different climates ; and it would 
be. difficuU to find a place in the habitable world,, 
wb^re wb$ai; would not grow and ripen, if cultivated 
mth'proper care. « A very evident proof, that man 
cai^iot dispense with .the use of Bread, is, that it is thcf 
only- alinayent of which we may. continually eat, witl^ 
o^t .being cloyed. All those far-fetched and costly 
viands^ wliich luxury and pride have invented, soon 
cease to flatter our taste, if we use them too frequently : 
but we eat Bread always with pleasure, and the old 
wm* whose no.urisbmeut it h^s been for threescore and 
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ten years> eats willingly of it still, when to him all 
other aliments have lost their savour. 

It b right, that while we msfke a daily use of this 
substance, we should bless that Grod who has given it. 
Choose among the great number of aliments, that 
which you prefer mpst : is there one more natural, 
more wholesome^ more strengthening, and more na« 
tritive, than Bread! The smell of the most precious 
aromatics is not so restorative as that of Bread ; simple 
as it is, it contains particles, essentially proper, to form 
and repair the nervous fluid. What demonstrates its 
nutritive quality is, that moistened with water it quickly 
dissolves, and becomes a glutinous paste, and, conse- 
quently, the stomach can easily digest it. Let us* 
consider here, the concern which the Creator ha^ 
evidenced for our health, in assignmg us Bread for- 
food. Our best juices are liable to be corrupted: a- 
noarishment, therefore, that could resist this putrifiT* 
tendency was necessary ; and this quality is found in 
Bread. As this aliment comes from the vegetable 
kingdom, and has a certain acidity in it, it is an excel- 
lent preservative against putre&ction. Another ad- 
vantage is, that we can give Breadj whatever degree 
of consistence we please, so as to render it proper for- 
tlie necessities^ of the stomach; or to keep any given- 
length of time. I should be utterly unworthy to re- 
ceive that Bread, which nourishes me daily, were T 
insensible of this benefit. Why should I notbegrate^ 
ful to this tender and beneficent Father, who causes 
Bread to grow out of the earth, to nourish and support 
mel Should I resemble the brute^ enjoying the noo.-- 
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rishment without thinking of him who gives it 1 Shall 
I daily eat and be satisfied, and forget him who nou- 
rishes mei Noy my God : my greatful heart shall render 
thee those thanks which are due to thy name for this 
blessing. It is enough, that during my infancy I have 
received my nourishment without being able to raise 
up my soul to thee ; now. that I know the hand that 
feeds me, I wish to bless it incessantly. 

But, how can I better prove my gratitude, than in 
dividing this Bread which I so abundantly enjoy, with 
those who receive it in a more sparing way 1 O my 
Father, how many of thy children are not so comfort- 
ably provided for, though they may deserve it much 
betterthan I do ! They have scarcely Bread, and are 
destitute of other means of providing for their sub- 
sistence. As for me, I have received all these advan^ 
tages from thy hand, and I am ready to give a portion 
to my poor brethren, who have an equal right with 
me to thy benefits. I wish fox power to relieve all ; 
I know but a^ small part of the distressed, and I am 
not sufficiently rich to pour upon all these, the gifts of 
beneficence. But thou knowest all the indigent, and 
thou canst and wilt satisfy those who cry unto thee in 
their distresses. I ask this from thee in Iheir behalf; 
give them the Bread which is necessary for their sup- 
port, and with it give them peace and serenity of soul !' 
Let me also obtain these same gifts from thee; thea 
shall I be more happy with Bread for food, and water 
for drink, than the nch epicures are in the use of the 
no^ delicious viands and most exquisite wines. 
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JANUARY XXX. 

OUB DUTY IN BESPECT TO SLEEP. 

An afflicting remark^ "which we are often obli^;ed to- 
make is, thiLt most people abandim themselves to 
sleep wjth an inconceivable carelessness. Considering' 
it only in re»pet;t to our bodies^ the revolution which 
sleep produces inthem^ should appear to us one of the 
most important. But, if we consider it in other re- 
spects^ and figure to ourselves what may take place 
during the r^ose of tlie night, it appesurs to me, that 
we should never venture to oast ourselves into the 
arms of sleep, without taking the necessury precau- 
tions, and being in certain respects prepared for wUart^ 
may take place. It is not, indeed surprising, thatrthose 
who^ during the day, are so 'inconsiderate and ne^i- 
gent, should be equally so during the night : but as 
for us; we sliould endeavour to learn how we may best 
glorify God even in sleep, and discharge those duties 
which Christianity imposes on us. 

How thankful should men be, to the Creator ^ for the- 
bkssii^ of sleep ! Perhapd you have never knowtithe 
full worth of it> because it lias never refused to fu^ 
your wishes, wkien you called it. But, bow oftai d6es' 
it happen that sickness, discontent, fear^ or old'age^ 
have- deprived men of the sweets, of sleep ! In these- 
cases we learn, that sleep is one of the most pressing- 
necessities of nature, and at the same time,, one of the 
most inesUmable blessing of the Deity. But^ will- 
you in order \o become in^structed in this uiatt^,, wait 
till you have lost this benefit ] No : while you enjoy 
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the advantages which sleep procures ; while at the 
commencemeiit of each night, it gives yoii to feel Us 
salutary effects, never give up yourself to enjoy it^ 
without the most lively sense of gratitude to your hea- 
venly Benefactor* And let this gratitude prevent you, 
tto one hand, from abusing sleep ; or on th^ other, by 
an opposite excess, from not takmgwhat is sufficient. 
We are always culpable, when through idleness or ef- 
fenunacy we prolong the hours destined for repose* 
Nature, in this respect, as in all others, is contented 
with little: seven or eight hours of uninterrupted sleep 
are generally sufficient. But men are not less culpa^ 
ble, when through avarice, ambition, or any such mo- 
tives they abridge their sleep, and refuse that relaxation 
to nature which is necessary. In both cases, the estab- 
lished order of God is disturbed, and the gratitude 
which you owe to him for the blessing of sleep, is 
wx>unded. 

Above all thing?, endeavour to lie down with suit- 
able dispositions. What would you do, if you were 
asfiured that from the arras of sleep, you should pass 
iota the arms of death? Would you not employ your 
la^ waking moments in preparing yourself for youv 
change ; in examining your life, and< seeking in the 
blood of Jesus the remission of your offences ? And 
^an you not at tlie beginning of each night, see this to 
be a possible case? In every night of winter, i. e. in 
the space of fron^ 12 to 15 hours, there die at least 
50,000 persons ! Who knows but your name may be 
written in the list of those who shall Uiis night be re^ 
moved from the earth? Now, I shall leave thedecision 
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to your own heart: what woald you wish to have done, 
if in the midst of sleep, you were called to appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ! 

'* If, during this night, thou shouldest be called to 
appear before him, art thou ready? — O God ! to whose 
eyes every thing is open, and from'whom we can hide 
nothing ; we daily feel the weakness of our nature ; 
we acknowledge our sins : pardon us for the sake of 
Christ, wash us from our sins in his blood, and for his 
sake, enter not into judgment with us!" 



JANUARY XXXI. 

THE REVOLUTIONS WHICH ARE CONSTANTLT 
CARRIED ON IN NATURE. 

All the vicissitudes of Nature are derived from 
those invariable laws, which the Creator establbhed 
when he drew the Universe out of nothing. For 500O 
years at certain specified times, the return of the 
same revolutions, and the same effects have been ob- 
served in the heavens, and upon the earth. The san, 
the moon, and the stars continue in that order, which 
was first prescribed to them. But, who has prescribed 
it, and who preserves and directs them in it ? Who 
has taught these bodies the path they are to go in, and 
who has pointed out to them the times of their revo- 
lutions? Who has caused them to move always with 
the same degree of velocity? Who hinders them from 
falling upon our globe, or from straying in the im- 
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mense expanse of heaven ? In a word ; whence is it 
thattheirconrsesare never disturbed I Ail these qnes^ 
tions necessarily lead us to God ; it is he who has 
marked out the orbits in which they are to revolve ; 
it is he who supports, guides, and prevents them from 
making any irregular movement. By jaws, which are 
to us unknown, he causes the celestial bodies to roll 
on ^th an inconceivable velocity, and in so perfect 
an order that nothing can disturb them. 

He produces continual revolutions in the elements 
much nearer to ourselves ; thdugh they are not visible 
to an ordinary capacity. The air is in perpetual mo- 
tion whilst it turns round our Globe : the water also 
pursues its course without interruption: the rivers fall 
into the sea, and from its extensive surface those va- 
pours arise, which form clouds. They fall down upon 
the earth in snow, hail, and rain ; they penetrate the 
bosom of the mountains, and feed the springs whence 
those streams proceed, which being increased in their 
courses become rivers. Thus the water, which fell 
from the clouds, returns again into the sea. The sea- 
sons also endure a limited time, and succeed each other 
in an established order. Every year the fruitful earth 
reproduces plants and crops ; nevertheless she is never 
exhausted, for because of the constant circulation which 
takes place between the nutritive particles, whatso- 
ever she gives is restored to her again. Winter comes 
at the determined time» and leads her to the repose 
which she requires; when winter has accomplished the 
designs of the Creator, he retires, and Spring takes his 
place^ and restores to the earth the children she had 
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lost. The same circulation may be observed in the 
-^ body of every living creature. The blood runs inces* 
santly in the different canals, distributing to each mem- 
ber the nutritive juices necessary for it ; and then it 
returns to the heart whence it proceeded. All these 
revolutions recal the idea of the Supreme Being, who 
has established the foundations of them from the crea- 
tion of the world; and who, by his power and wisdom* 
continues to direct them to the present moment. 

These reflections arc worthy our attention, and 
ought to be particularly considered at th^close of this 
month. Under the wise direction of Providence, all 
the revolutions which have taken place in nature dur<- 
ing the course of the month, have been produced in a 
way the most conformable to the designs of the Creae- 
tor. Each day the sun has enlightened us, and having 
accomplished his appointed work, he yields the do- 
minion to the night. Each day has the goodness of 
God been renewed towards us, causing every revolu- 
tioii to contribute to our wellbeiug. 

And now, this months with all its. days, all its hour»» 
and all its moments, is for ever passed away. It is 
impossible that it should ever appear to us in the same 
relations, were we to survive fifty winters. But, fi- 
nally, all the wheels of the machine of the great system 
of the universe, shall at last stand still. The circular 
motion of the globes shall cease, the springs of nature 
shall lose tlieir elasticity, and days, months, and years, 
be swallowed up in eternity ! 

.Then, O eternal, unchangeable, and infinite Being; 
l&onshalt still exist ! and by thee alone, the duration 
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of my being, shall be eternally measured! Blessed be 
Ood^ that each months which passes by, carries me 
nearer to that period, where my everiasting felicity 
sliall commence. 



FEBRUARY I. 

SVEBY THING IN NATUJRE TENDS TO THK GOOD 

OF MANKIND. 

Sb deeply senetbie, O man, of the love and prefer- 
ence, with which God hae honoured thee, in dis- 
tlBguisfaiog thee with so many advantages fi^om other 
creatnres. Feel, as thou ouglitest, the incomparable 
bktssiBg of being peculiarly the object of^ the Divine 
liberality ; of being in some sense, the centre of what- 
soever he has formed for the man^station of his glo- 
rious attributes. 

It is for thee, that all Nature acts ; for tliee, she 
labours in the earth, in the air, and in the wat^s. 
For thee, the sheep is covered with wool ; for thee, the 
horse's foot is armed with horn, of which he could 
not stand in need, were he not destined to draw heavy 
loads, and to <3limb mountains. For thee, the silk- 
w<Mrm spins her clue, shuts herself up in it, and af- 
terwards abandons 'to thee the web which she had so 
artificially woven. For. thee, the gnat lays her eggs. 
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in the water, that they may become nourishment to 
crabs and other fish, which shall themselves become 
means of thy sopport. For thee, the bee gathers ex- 
quisite honey from the bosom of the flowers. For 
thee, the ox is yoked to the plough, and asks for the 
recompence of his labours only a slight nourishment. 
Forthee, the forests, the fields, and the gardens abound 
in riches ; the greater part of which must be lost, were 
they not to be used by thee ; as would also the greater 
part of the treasures shut up in the mountains. 

It is true, that thou hast beyond, comparison, more 
wants than other animals ; but hast thou not also in- 
comparably more faculties, talents, and industiy to 
make all that surrounds thee, contribute to thy service 
and pleasures? Thousands of creatures unite to nourish, 
clothe, and Aimish thee with innumerable comforts 
and conveniencies. If God have created thee with so 
many wants, it is certainly to procure thee the greatest 
variety of pleasing sensations. It would be impossible- 
for thee to satisfy thy multiplied wants, if .those of 
other animals, were equal to thine. And to the end 
that thou mightest lack nothing, but have ail things in 
abundance ; what is necessary to them, is that, of 
which man in general, can make no use. 

But, it is not thy food alone that God has provided 
with so much liberality ; he has condescended to pro- 
cure thee a thousand other pleasures. It is for thee, 
that the lark and the nightingale sing; that the flowers 
perfume the air ; that the fields and the gardens are 
adorned with so many diflferent hues. Above all, he 
has endued thee with reason, which gives thee power 
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to make all things subservient to thy support and thy 
pleasure ; to rule over the animals, to take the whale 
aod the lion^ and to do what is still moreexcellent, to 
delight thyself in the works which he has made ; to 
contemplate their beauty, grandeur, and magnifi- 
cence : to admire their cnrder, harmony, and wonder- 
ful connection. 

O man ! so highly privil^ed and loaded with fa- 
vours, how canst thou be sufficiently grateful to thy 
heavenly Bene&ctor? What love canst thou feel to thy 
Creator, that can be in any wise, equal to that which 
he has manifested to thee? But, to inflame more and 
more thy love and gratitude, reflect frequently on the 
boundless liberality of the Father of Nature ; on the 
peculiar love with which he has honoured thee ; and 
oa the innumerable benefits, which thou hourly le- 
ceivest from him. Often consider, that there is not a 
creature upon the earth so favoured ; a creature for 
wh<mi God has made so many things, as for thee. 
Look around thee, and contemplate the wonderful 
magnificence of nature ; ask the heavens, the earth, 
4he sea, all the animals, all the plants ; in a word, 
all the beings which exi&t here below; and they will 
tell thee, that thou art that happy creature, to whom 
all others are subservioit, and for whom all around 
thee was made. Let thy soul then be penetrated with 
the most lively gratitude ; and with the most ardent 
love to thy glorious Benefactor : and let it be thy 
chief care, thy only ambition, to live to him who has 
given life ai^d being to so many different creatures for 
Ihy 8ake» 
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Such resolutions as these, thou oughtest to form in 
tlie beginoing of this month. Eaeh day will i^rd 
thee fresh eccasioiiy to aekuowledge and celebrate the 
paternal oareof ProvideBce, exercised in behalf of thy 
]ife» BUunteBaace, smd cotn^srt. Taste and relish the 
Pivine bounty, In etery morsel of bread a^orded thee 
for thy support ; and in every glass of water granted 
thee to queaeh thy thirst, and to refresh thee. But 
especially, acknowledge the kindness of the Lord, in 
those blessiogs wkieh he reserves for diee in eternity. 
For thee, also, Jesva Christ has designed that inefBuble 
happiness, which his faithful disciples shall enjoy 
arouad his thiene. Happy spirits shall be thy com* 
pani<ms and thy friends ; and thou »hidt partake with 
them of those glorious blessings, which infinitely sur- 
pass all that is seen here below. ** What is all the 
happiness of the present life, compared with that 
which awaits us in the habitation of the Alm^ihty ! 
Evesi here, we continually experience the efi^^cts of his 
kindness ; and are encompassed with the wonders of 
bis goodness: but on this eaitA, pleasure is continually 
itttemnin^ed with pain :. Perfect happiness is only to 
be foun^ in the kingdom of God. 

Fi®RUARYII. 
'il^HE INFLUENCE WH<eH cox^hhas itponhbalth. 

In these severe winter months, it is not unusual to 
hear great euiogfunus on the other seasons of the year« 
Spring, Summer, and Autumn, whose worth is but 
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little attended to when we enjoy their bWssiiigs ; 
nted even beyond measure, when we can uo lo|iger 
profit by their advantages* Thisis the general custdn 
of men: while they possess certain Uessii^s; they do 
not value them as they jought; and they only begin to 
know their worth, when they are deprived of them. 
But ir it true, that those three seasons exclusively, de- 
serve our attention and pjtaise? Is the winter really 
what it is often represented, the enemy of our plea- 
sures, and the destrj^i0lr<4>f our health 1 As this preju- 
dice may have considerable influeace upon our ease 
and contentment^ it will be necessary to reflect im- 
partially on the advantages of the present season, with 
respect to bur health. 

Spring and Autumn ^ very dangerous, because of 
the sudd^i alteration^ which take place in the tem- 
perature of the air. In 3ununer, the air is laden wit^ 
putrid vapours ;« or at least with such as have fk ten- 
dency to become putrid. In this season, people are 
subject to colds, which occasion a multitude of painful, 
and oftentimes mortal diseases. Winter has not these 
inconveniencies. Cold favours insensible perspiration; 
and by this means prevents a number pf terrible dis- 
orders, which owe their rise to its obstruction. By 
thb gentle and moderate perspiration, we feel our- 
selves more light and active ; the blood is purified, the 
appetite increases^ so also do cheerfulness and se- 
renity of mind. Besides, the cold braces and fortifies 
the solids, and thus supplies the lack of exercise. 
What inconveniencies does the great heat of summer 
produce 1 What oppression and heaviness do we feel 

v<Jl. t. f 
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'when obliged to stay long in the open air; and bear, 
so to speak, the whole weight of a burning atmos- 
phere? How earnestly do we long for the coolness 
of the nighty that in it we may be reanimated, and ac- 
quire new strength 7 Hie fine days of winter have not 
4hese inconveniencies . We have more activity, vigour, 
and- courage ; and are better disposed both for labour 
and pleasing employments.' The cold obliges us to 
walk fast, and to take such exercise as may procure 
us a moderate warmth. 

Thus, we may perceive, that the winter contributes 
to our pleasure and health. The Creator has pr6yided 
Tor our wellbeing in this sieason, as well as in others ; 
and he has made the wisest arrangements for the pre- 
servation and happiness of his creatuiiss, in each month 
of the year. If we are iiot so contented during the 
. winter; if we do not enjoy as good health as in other 
seas^s, it is incontestably our own fault. Perhaps we 
spend our time in idleness : probably, always shut up 
in our own warm apartments, we never respire a pure 
iihy tor profit by the fine winter days. Probably we 
give ourselves up to discontent, and anxious solicitude, 
concerning the fature : perhaps we transgress the rules 
of sobriety, and run to excess in eating or drinking: 
or, perhaps we have abused the summer days, and by 
an irregular line of conduct ruined our health, the me- 
lancholy effects of which we now feel. How happy 
misht men be, how uniform and excellent tlieir health, 
if they followed the laws of nature, and caused labour 
and rest, business and pleasure to succeed eachotfacnr! 

O my lienign Creator, I acknowledge with Irrelj 
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gratitude the wise €nds which thou proposest in the 
goyerniiDent of the world I I bless the patetnal care 
with which thou providcst for my preservation, my 
quiet, and my wellbein^, m all the revolutions of the 
year. Shall I then be so imprudent, as to render a 
season painful and disagreeable, which may become a 
source of the most pUre and innocent pleasure ? Shall 
I wantonly destroy my health and life, whilst thou 
art employed, with so much goodness, to preserve and 
strengthen them. No: I shall endeavour henceforward^ j 
to answer thy wise and beneficent designs. Content- 
ment of mind and cheerfulness of heart shall render 
my days agreeable; while temperance and virtue shall 
insure me a sound and durable state of health. 



FEBRUARY IIL 

A CONSTANTEQUALlTYOFTEMPEftAT URE WOtTLD 
NOT BB; beneficial to the EARTm 

We imagine that our earth would be a paradise, if 
at all times, and in every place, there were an equal 
distribution of heat and cold ; the same fertiTily ^ and 
the same division of days and nights. Thus, we poor, 
frail, shortsighted njortals think, who refer every 
thing to our own interests. But, supposing that these 
things were arranged as above ; it is certain that men 
would be gainers in respect to food, conveniencies, and 
pleasure 7 So far from it, that ofi the contrary, the 
earth would be' the mnst dreary and miserable habita- 

F2 
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Hon for all creatures^ were God 16 conform him^lf to 
the plan which we hare prescribed' to him. By tlie 
present arrangement, there ia an in6nite diversity in 
the works of the Creator. But how gloomily nni- 
foim, and how destitute would the earth be of beauties 
«Bd,grati6cation» if the revolutions of the sea&oos, if 
light and. darkness, cold and heat did not take placet 
'[Hiousandt of plants and animals, which cannot li^ 
but in those countries where there is a certain degree 
of temperature could not exist. Among the immense 
multitude of Nature's productions, there are very few 
which could succeed equally well in all climates. The 
greater part of the creatures which are found in cold 
countries, could not bear the heat of warmer climes ; 
while on the contrary, those who inhabit warm clt- 
mates, would perish In cold countries. Were there 
in «11 places an equality of heat, many of the present 
productions of the earth could not exist: nature would 
be deprived of a great part of the charms of variety ; 
4md we should lose innumerable blessings. If every 
country on the earth produced the same things, and 
had the same advantages, all communication between 
different nations would cease : there could he no traffic, 
no commeroe, and many arts and trades must be on- 
known. And what must become of the sciences, if 
the mutual wants of different nations did not lay them 
under a happy necessity of communicating with each 
©therl i 

But, sui^osiog that the heat .were equal in all parts 
of the world ; could we determine what the degree of 
that heat shmdd l)e? Should it be as warm every where 
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as in tfae.Torrid Zone ? But who could bear such a 
temperatare ? For, tii« colder regiooft receiviiig £r5>Bi 
the otherfli a measure of their warinth, the heat dtfused 
over the earth would be coosiderably augmentedy^and 
exceed eiFca that of tbe^Torrid Zone ; toad if it were <df 
the- same degree every where, meai animalt, and phmtt 
nrast be oonsumed; all* mast perish! Bat, 8a[^)09a 
tliere were the same degree of t^nperate heat all over 
the earth, which should be adapted to the state of aU 
the creaturos ; theQ &e atmesp}iere must have die 
same degtee' of eleaatioo, the same deasity, and the 
mww eiastkttyi Hm» the earth would be deprived 
of oae of the principal causes of winds ; and what ia« 
oipressible ^^schief would result from thisi The air^ 
whicb is so ess^tial to the preservation of our liii^ 
maid soon become the most destructive of all poisons, 
if' aot purified by the wmds. The equality of heat 
#ver the earth, would occasion sicloiess, contag^^ 
aad pestileaee ; and our pretended paradise would ba 
■o other than a real desert, a true cha6s* 

Wise and beneficent Creator! all that thou bsa% 
done is well done ! Utis acknowledgment is the re** 
suit of all the refieclioas 1 have made in contemplating 
tiiy lAfOrks, I wish to accustem myself to think thus, 
at the sight of every object which- the kingdom of 
Nature presents : and if at any time I imagine that 
I have discovered faults or imperfections, I shall cor* 
cect myself, by calling to mind thy infinite wisdom, 
and the weakness of my own understanding. \ 

Many things which at first sight appear useless, and 
contrary to the order of the world, are arranged with 
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admiiable wisdom and goodness. That which appears 
defective and imperfect to me, furnbhes more iUu- 
minated minds with strong reasons to admire and 
celebrate the infinite perfections of the Creator. And, 
si^iposing I should not always be in a capacity to ac- 
knowledge tbe wisdom and goodness of God, in the- 
creation and preservation of the WQrld; it should ever 
satisfy me to know, that Jehovah hath done all things 
well. 

<6ucbishall be my judgment henceforth concexning 
the moral government of God, and his dealings with 
intelligent creatures. As in Nature be has dbtributed. 
in an apparently unequal manner, cold and heat, light 
and darkness ; he has shewn also a great diversity in 
bis dispensations towards rational creatures ; and has 
not regulated the lot of each in the same way. But 
here, as in Nature, his ways are aWays the ways of 
wisdom and goodness. Even as our globe could not 
subsist, were there not heat and cold ; it is certain that 
the world must be destroyed, were there a perfect 
equality in the lot of all human beings. All that the 
Lord has regulated and ordered, is perfect and admi- 
rable. All his paths are m&tcy and truth, to those who 
keep his covenant and his testimonies. To him be 
glory for ever and ev^r ! 
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* * # 

THE UTILITY OF THE STARS. 

Tn the eye of every person, who delights to reflect 
on the works of God, the starry heavens is ah ad- 
mirahle theatre of the wonders of the Most High* 
The order, grandeur, mill titade and spkndor, of these 
celestial bodies, present the most magnificent sight to 
an attentive observer of Nature. The mere view of 
the stars, supposing we had no knowledge of llieir «i* 
ture and design, would be sufficient to fill the mind 
witii admiration and joy. For, what more msyestic 
and beautiful can be.seen, than that immense expanse' 
of heaven, illuminated by lamps without number, 
which the azure face of the sky causes to appear more 
glorious ; and which differ from each other, not only 
in magnitude, but in brightness ! | 

But could a Being, infinitely wise, have adorned 
this celestial vault with so many bodies of immense^ 
magnitude, only for the gratification of our eyes, and 
to afibrd us a beautiful sight ? Would he have created 
innumerable suns, only, that the inhabitants of our Ut^ 
tie globe, might have the pleasure of seeing certam 
luminous points in the firmament ; the nature and de-- 
sign of which are but very imperfectly known^ and' 
themselves but rarely noticed? We cannot indulge 
such an idea, if we consider, that there is every where 
in nature, an admirable harmony between the works 
of God, and the ends which he proposes : and, that in 
all he does, he not only designs to please, bm to profit 
his creatures. We cannot doubt, but God in fixir 
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the stars in the heavensy has had more exalted views, 
than that of procuring us a pleashig sight It is tme» 
we cannot determine exactly ail the particular emls 
which the stars may answer : but^ at least it is very 
ta^y to acknowledge, that they must be designed for 
the advantage as well as the ornament of the world ; 
and the following considerations will« doubtless, suf* 
ficfs to convince us of it. 

Among thc^e stiirs which we can easily distinguish^ 
tbaie am some whieb are eoostaatly in the same le- 
gioo of |hf beiftvensi and which we always aee over 
our heacb. These <aire gupde^ U> those who travel by 
land or water^durii^lhe obscurity of the night Tbej 
^m% out to the mariner hii course, and inform him 
when be vmy jMwdwtafce his voyages with ths leaat 
das^l^, that he may .arrive happily at the place of hi$ 
destination. Other stars vary their aspects, and though 
they always preserve the same situation among them* 
selves, tbey daify change the tunes of their rising and 
setting, in respect to us. £ven these changes, which 
are brought about in an invariable order, are of great 
utility to us. They serve to measure time, and to de* 
lennine it by settled rvles. The constant, regular 
refolution of the stars, mark precisely the com* 
mencement and end of the seasons. The husbandmaa. 
knows, in the most correct manner, wh«a it is time to 
commit his seed to the earth ; and in what order he 
should conduct the cultivation of his fidds. 

However considerable the advantage may be, which 
the stars are of to our earth, it is to be confidently pre- 
sumed that this is neither the only, nor principal end. 
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I which God has proposed in creating so many.globcyi of 
such prodigious magnitude. Can aoy person btlieve» 
that the wise Creator would have strewed the iiii-* 
meqse 4^xpanse with so many niiilioiif of suns and 
woridsyfor the alone end» that a small number of tb« 
inhabitants of our earth might be able to determine 
times^ and to measure the return of seasons! Witboul 
doubts these innumerable globes have more sublime 
ends; and each of them a suitable and particular destM- 
nation. All the stars are so many 6uns» whi^b eo-^ 
lighten, warm, and animate other globes. Is it likely 
that Godinould hay^ bestowed this property uselessly 
upon them ? Would he have created suns which can 
dart their rays to th^ earth, without producing other 
worlds which might eq|oy their benign influence! 
Would, God, who has peopled this eartb> which is but 
a point, with so many liviAg creatures, have placed in 
the unmepse extent of heaven, so many desert spheres 1 
Certainly not. Probably each of these fixed starji^. 
which we see by tl^usands, has its worlds which .r^*, 
Tolve round it ; and for which it has been created^ 
Probably, these spheres, which we see above us, serve 
fpr habitations to different orders of creatures; that 
they are, like.onr earth, peopled with inhabitant^ 
which can admire, and celebrate the magnificence of 
the works of God. Probably, all these globes,,as well 
as ours, smid up incessantly to their Creator, prayers,; 
songs of praise, and tlianksgivings ! 

It is true, that these are but probable conjectures : 
but these conjectures may be very pleasing and useful 
to every man who truly loves God. Wliat a sublime 
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thought is this^ that, independently of the small num- 
ber of rational creatures which inhabit this globe^ 
there are Innumerable multitudes in those worlds, 
which to us appear but as luminous points. It is cer- 
tain, that the limits of our earth are not the bounds of 
the empire of the Most High. Beyond this world, 
there is an immensity, in comparison of which our 
globe, great as it may appear, may be accoimted as 
nothing. Intelligent beings without number may 
exist there: all magnify the name of our great Creator : 
all are as happy as their situations can admit; and per- 
haps, all aspire after a better world ! ' 

O ye unknown creatures ! Beings, which have with 
me proceeded oiit of the hands of the same Creator ; 
I desire as well as you, to arrive in a better world, 
where I shall know God and his works, riot by con- 
jfectufes and pr^^babilities ; but by the deepest convic- 
tion, and by the most clear and distinct view. Theit 
shall I find myself nearer to those immense spheres, 
which I see so dimly now ; and erf which I have so 
nnperfect a knowledge in this state of distance and ig- 
norance in which I am found. Then, I shall take my 
flight, pass rapidly from one planet to another, ascend 
from star to star, and magnify the name of the Most- 
High !— O ! when shall this be ! 
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FEBRUARY V. 

THE WONDERFUL STRUCTURE OP THE EYE. 

The eye infimtely surpasses all the works of ha- 
man industry. Its structure is the most astonishing 
thing that the understanding of man can properly 
comprehend. The most eminent artist cannot inyeiit 
a machine of this nature, but what must be infinitely 
inferior to the eye. Whatever sagacity or industry he 
may have, he can execute nothing but what must have 
the imperfections common to. the works of men. We 
cannot, it is true, discover perfectly all the art which 
the Divine wisdom has employed in the formation of* 
this beautiful organ ; but the little that we know of it, 
will sufiice to convince us of the infinite understand- 
ing, goodness, and power of our Creator. What is 
most essential is, to avail ourselves of that knowledge, 
liowev^ little it may be, to magnify the nahie of the 
Most High. 

First of all, the disposition of the external parts of 
the eye is admirable. What intrenchments, and for- 
tifications, ha* the Creator provided for the safety of 
our eyes ! They are placed in the head at a certain 
depth ; and encompassed with hard and solid bones, 
that they may not be easily injured. The eyebrows 
contribute much to the safety and preservation of this 
organ. The hairs which form an arch above the eye, 
hinder, not only the drops of sweat from the forehead, 
from falling into it, but also dust, and such like mat- 
ters. The eyelids are another defence: and besides, 
as they shut when we go to sleep, they prevent the a'- 
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tion of the light from interrupting our repose. The 
eyelathes are instruinentai to tlie perfection of the 
eye : they protect it from the injury it might receive 
from too much light, by excluding the superfluous 
rays : they also prevent the dust from falliug iato the 
eye. 

But, the internal structure is yet more admirable. 
The whole eye is composed of tunics, muscles, and 
veins. The tunic or exterior membrane of the eye, 
which is called the Cornea, is transparent; and so 
hard that it is capable of resisting severe blows. Be- 
hind this there is another, termed the Uvea, which is 
circular and coloured. In the centre of this there is 
an opening, which is termed the Pupil of the eye ; 
and appears to be blacks Behind this opening is th 
Crystalline Humour, which is perfectly transparent 
of a lenticular shape, and is composed of many small 
Lamina or layers exceedingly thin ; and placed one 
on the other. Under the Crystalline, there is a limpid 
and transparent substance,'^whichb called the Vitreous 
IjhH»our, because it resembles melted glass. The 
cavity, or outward chamber, between the Cornea and 
the Crystalline, contains a humour, fluid and as limpid 
as water, and which, on this account, is termed the 
Aqueous Hufnour: this may be reproduced after hav- 
ing run out through a wound of the Cornea. Six 
muscles, admirably well arranged, move the eye <m 
all sides ; elevate, depress, turn it to the right or left, 
obliquely, or round, according as necessity may re* 
quire. What is most wonderful, is the Retina, a 
membrane whien lines the bottom of the eye* It is 
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BO other Uum a web of extremely fine fibres attached 
to a nenre which comes from the brain, and which is 
called the Optic Nervt. Vision takes place on th^ 
Retina, because the objects are painted in the bottom 
of the eye on that tunic ; and although the images of 
external objects are painted in an inverted order on the 
Retina» we nevertheless see them in their true situa- 
tion. To form an idea of the extreme minuteness of 
the image thus painted on the Retina, we have only 
to consider that the spacie of half a mile, i. e. more 
than eight hundred yards, painted on the bottom of 
the eye, occupies but the tenth part of an inch ! 

I render thee thanks, O Lord my God, that thou 
hast formed my eye in so wonderful a manner ! My 
soul acknowledges thy infinite wisdom, power, and 
goodness, in the arrangement of all the parts of my 
body. Until now, I have not considered my eye as 
it should be considered, i. e. as a master-piece of thy 
handy work ; and as a demonstrative proof, that my 
body, even in its smaller parts, is not the work of 
chance ; and that thou hast not formed it without 
proposing to accomplish/ the most excellent ends. 
But, at present, I begin to get a glimpse of the won< 
ders of thy goodness ; and I am struck with astonish* 
ment, in considering myself, and the otiier works 
which thou hast formed. Incline me to remember 
thy benefits with more gratitude, and to glorify thee 
by the use of my eyes ! Teach me to use them in such 
a nuinner, as to answer the end for which thou hast 
giv^n them; that I may never abuse them, and that 
this beautiful organ may never be profaned or dis 
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{lonoured by any fault of mine ! Grant that I may 
hereafter use my eyes to consider thy works ; and that 
as often as I contemplate the heavens, the earth, or 
myself, I may be excited to love and praise thy admir- 
able goodness! And, when I see the diiFerent woes 
and miseries, under which many of my fellow-crea- 
tures groan, let not my eyes, refuse tears, nor my 
heart be shut up against compassion. But, may tears 
of joy flow from my eyes, as often as I receive any 
new mark of thy goodness ; or am enabled to do any 
good to the poor and afflicted, to relieve them in their 
distressesj^ and to wipe away their tears. Thus shall 
I fill the intentions of thy goodness, and enjoy the 
approbation of my God. 
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Among the many meteors which we see in win- 
ter, one merits our particular attention ; the Fo^. 
This is only a collection of aqueous and sulphureous 
vapours, which fill the lower region of the atmosphere, 
and are then condensed. This condensation, is prin- 
cipally caused by cold: and in order to form Fogs, 
the air must be sensibly colder than the earth, whence 
exhalations continually arise. Fogs not only diffuse 
a gentle humidity over the earth, but furnish our eyes 
with a very pleasing sight. Every object whether 
lear or remote, the heavens or the earth, appears to^ 
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be confusedly enveloped with a kind of grey curtain. 
Around and above us, we see nothing but obscurity ; 
and the eye wanders from place to place without be- 
ing able to distinguish the objects. The rising sun 
labours a long time to pierce these mists, and restore 
to the earth tiie appearance it had before : at length 
he succeeds in dissipating these vapours : sometimes 
they descend upon the earth ; at other times they arise 
to the middle region of the air. Objects, by little and 
little emerge from that uniform obscurity, with which 
they were encompassed, and appear in their usual 
form. The heavens regam all their brightness and se^ 
renity; and it is only close to the ground, or on the 
roofs of houses, that we perceive any traces of that 
fog, which for several hours had covered the horizon. 
At the appearance of this meteor, I recal to mind* 
that dreary time when the sciences were, so to speak, 
covered with the impenetrable mist of superstition and 
ignorance. In what thick darkness were whole pro- 
vinces and kingdoms, before the Sun of Truth could 
shew himself in all his splendor ! The light of the hu- 
man mind was so very imperfect, and its sight so 
bounded ; that men did not know the things with 
which they are encompassed ; and the power of error 
was such, that no ray of light could penetrate those 
souls which were darkened by prejudice and supersti* 
tion. At last the Sun appeared, and suddenly illu- 
minated all those countries, which during whole ages 
had been buried in the deepest shades. We became 
capable of distinguishing truth from error ; a blessed 
eternity ^as opened to our view ; and we began i 
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feel all the grsindeur of our destination. Blessed Lu- 
ther ! this thou hast done by the strength and grac« 
of Ood. Thy men^ory shall be always blessed among 
us, and thy memorial sfaa]! bereterpally precious! 

It is still too true, that as long as our earthly pii* 
gffmage lasts, we walk in comparative darkness. The 
mist which surrounds us, prevents us from taking ai 
clear and distinct view of futurity. Our ignorance, 
prejudice, and unbelief augment the darkness of our 
present state. May they be speedily dissipated ! May 
the light t>f Truth and Joy speedily iUumiuate us in 
this valley of obscurity ! Blessed be God, the way 
opens before me ; and through the shadows which 
surround me, I get a glimse of the path that leads to 
a glorious eternity! Soon the clouds shdl disappear! 
and I shall be transported into the habitation of light 
and felicity, where no shade shall ever obscure my 
view. *' Then, I shall know, in the brightness of the 
Lord, that which, upon earth, appeared dark and 
gloomy. There, I shall perceive the wisdom and ho- 
liness of those ways of Providence, which I found m- 
^omprehensible here beloWr There, my soul, pene* 
trated with admiration and gratitude, shall see the 
marvellous connection, and perfect harmony of the 
works of the Most High/' 
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THE FLUX AND REFLUX OF THE SEA, 

T*HE greatest part of the surface of ike earth is 
cavered with water: this is called Sem; and this im^ 
mense mass is very distinct from lakes and riverst 
Those contain less or more water, according to the 
seasons; whereas the Sea always contains nearly tha 
same quantity. But it is observed, that the Sea ebbs > 
and flows twice each day, according to certain rules. 
When it is found at its greatest height in any port, it 
begins immediately to decrease ; this decrease or ebb^ 
lasts six hours, and then the sea is found at its lowest 
state. At the end of six hours, it begins again to flow; 
and continues increasing six hours more> at the end 
of which, it is again found at its greatest elevation* 
Then it fails back during six hours, and rises again 
in the same space $£ time ; so that in 24 hours, the 
sea has ebbed twice, and flowed twice : i. e. it has 
been twice at its lowest, and twice at ita^ highest state. 
This alternate regular motion of the waters, is called 
the Flujp and Reflux, or Ebbing and Flomng of the 
Sea. When it retires from the coasts, it b called the, 
Reflux, when it advances towards the shore, it is 
termed the Flux. The most remarkable thing in these 
tides, is, that they are regulated according to the. 
course of the Moon, The Flux is greatest at the new 
and full moon ; and least in the quarters. This mo* 
tion is more considerable in spring and autumn, than 
in the other seasons: on the contrary, the tides are 
much weaker at the solstices. This phenomenon h 
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especially remarkable in the ocean^ where the water 
occupies a greater space : and is much less discernable 
in small and limited seas, such as the Mediterranean. 
The interval between the Flux and Reflux is not pre- 
cisely six hours; it is eleven minutes more, so that 
these revolutions do not happen exactly at the same 
time theoext day; but three quarters of an hour later. 
The tides do not return at the same hour, till about 
the end of thirty days, which is precisely the time from 
one new moon to another. 

We may certainly conclude, from this regular and 
constant phenomenon, that the Flux and Reflux have 
a particular connection with the motion of the moon. 
But, without pretending at present to fathom the 
cause of this effect, in which there is still much ob* 
scurity ; without deciduig whether the Flux and Re- 
flux come from the moon's pressure upon the waters, 
or the gravitation of the parts of the earth towards the 
moon, let us especially reflect on the ends which God 
has proposed to effect, by these remarkable revolu- 
tions. It is a pardonable ignorance, not to be able, 
perfectly to explain the order and laws of nature : but 
it is an ungrateful, and inexcusable inattention, not to 
reflect on the advantageous influence which these laws,'- 
and these grand phenomena have upon the earth : or 
to forget what we owe to the beneficent Father o^ 
Nature. 

The first advantage which the Flux of the Sea pro- 
cures us, is, that it drives back the waters into the 
rivers, so as to make their channels sufliciently deep to 
carry vessels laden with merchandise to the very gates 
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of gr^t cities ; and without this^ the carriage of goods 
would^ in many cases^ be impnu^ticable. . Vessels wait 
some time for this increase of the waters ; and they 
avail thetnselves of it, to enter bays without touching 
the bottom, or to get into the channels of rivers withr 
out danger. After this important $ervice, the tides 
diminish, and permit the river to return into its chau- 
nel. Thus the retiring waters give others the oppor- 
tunity of returning with more speed for other cargoes. 

Another advantage which we derive from tliis iiux 
and reflux of the sea is, that it prevents that stagnation, 
which would lead to putrefaction. It is true, the wind 
also contributes much to this ; but there is often a 
great calm on the waters ; and this would beget putre* 
faction in the sea, which is the receptacle of all the 
impurities of the earth. God has then established the 
flux and reflux, to prevent injurious stagnations : the 
ascending and descending motion of the waters atten- 
uates and separates these corrupt particles every where, 
i;vhich, without this, would speedily fall to the bottom. 

These reflections may naturally recal to our minds 
one circumstance, which has much aflinity to the phe- 
nomenoa we have now been considering. Life itself 
is bat a flux and reflux: it increases, and diminishes : 
all is inconstant, and subject to change. Nothing is 
durable. There is no earthly joy, hope, or happiness 
permanent : we swim in a rapid and inconstant river. 
Let us take heed, that we be not carried into the abyss ; 
and let us endeavour to arrive safely in the desired and 
delightfulJiaven. Let us thank God, that our difli- 
culties and distre«}ses cannot be of long duration. 
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Long aiid excessive grief is as incompatible with our 
nailiire here, as censtant and perfect earthly felicity, 
fiat, even these vicissitodes are incontestably advanta- 
geoiis. If we should enjoy an uninterrupted felicity 
during the whole course of our fife, we might easily 
be pu£M w^ and forget God. On the other hand, a 
continual sucoessioo of distresses and misfortunes 
. might plunge us ttto melancholy^ and harden our 
hearts. Let us therefore bless our faearenly Father, 
for the wise arrangements which he has made in this 
r«q[>ect ; and let us endeaTOur ^o conduct ourselves in 
all the circunfibtances and events of life, in prosperity^ 
as well as in adversity, in such a maimer, as may be 
worthy our vocation^ and the hope which we entertaio 
of etenial life! * 
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TUB 8VN DOES NOT ALWAYS APPBAB. 

f HB sky is not always covered with rainy or snowy 
clouds. Sometimes, the clouds divide, after having 
poured out upon the earth that abundant provision of 
water, which they had concealed ; and then the most 
pleasing serenity is spread over the sky. The foce oft 
the Sun» of which obscure clouds had deprived us for 
some days, revives the various tribes of animals^ and 
fills them with j oy and gladness . During the eummer 
days, we are accustomed to the presence •f this- 6eau-' 
tiful luminary: but as in whiter be very rarely shews 
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himself; aud when he does» it is only for a few lioiirs; 
we then learn better how to appreciate his benefits. 
And, is not this one observation which we ought to 
make, concernuig all the gifts which we receive 
froBi the hand of God? Is it not true, that we seldom 
properly esteem the blejssings of this life; and that we 
regard them with indifference, when they are constantly 
ID our possession] Health, rest, friendship, a decent 
income, and a thousand other blessings which we daily 
enjoy, do not appear to us so considerable as they are 
in effect : and often, we do not begin to think of their 
excellence till we have lost them. It is necessary that 
we should belaid on a sick bed, be deserted by all our 
p liiends, and be reduced to poverty and want, that we 
may know what a. blessed thing it is to enjoy good 
•healtb, to have a fiuthful friend, and the means of an 
honest subsistence. 

When the sky clears up, after being a long time ob- 
ftcured by clouds, the earth, for some time afterwards, 
presents a very gloomy aspect. It is true, that it is 
cheered a little by the Sun's rays; but this is not suf- 
ficient to restore it all its beauty. The Sun has not, 
aa yet, sufficient strength to overcome the cold, which ^ 
has frozen the earth ; or to reanimate nature^ which 
appears dead. Thus also, the light of the understand- 
iog does not always warm the heart. All those who 
languish in want and affliction feel this. It sometimes 
happens, that in the winter of life, or in other afflictive 
and mournful circumstances, men get a distant glimpse 
of joy and pleasure, without the power of tasting their 
sweetness ; or of being strengthened by having thep 
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in possession. Nevertheless, we owe thanks to our 
heavenly Benefactor, for those rays of joy, which, 
from time to time, visit our souls».and sooth our cares 
and troubles, though but of momentary duration. I 
stop here, O my God, and ask this favour : should it 
be thy will \o assign me, in my old age, some dark 
and melancholy hours, grant that I may not murmur 
at it ! Grant that I may not lose courage ! Grant that 
my soul'may be animated from time to time with rays 
of joy, and let me have a glimpse of that blessed 
eternity which awaits me ! All that I dare ask from 
thee, on this subject is, a few rhoments of respite and 
comfort, ^^liich shall enable me to bear with courage 
my few cloudy days of adversity. How inconstant is 
the serenity of the sky, in these winter days ! How 
little can we reckon on the genial rays' of the Sun ! 
Now he shews himself in sweet majesty ; but quickly 
he will be covered with clouds, and before mid-day we 
shall see no more of that splendor and beauty, which 
he has diffused this morning upon the earth. Such 
also, is the inconstancy of all the scenes of our life. 
We can never promise ourselves durable joys, or un- 
interrupted pleasures. This should make us wise and 
cautious in the days of prosperity, and moderate our 
love for earthly good. All is subject to inconstancy 
and change. Virtue alone is immutable. This alone 
can enable us to support the vicissitudes and afflictions 
of this world ; and strengthen us, in prosperity and 
adversity, till we arrive in those blissful regions, where 
we shall be perfectly happy, without any shadow of 
TariatiOD or decay ! 
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tHS EARTHQUAKE. 

Our earth experieaces two kinds of shocks : one 

ca'ased by the action of subterraneous fires, and the 

explosion of volcanoes. These commotions are only 

felt at small distances, and only when the volcanoes 

act just before a complete eruption. As soon as the 

matter, which forms the subterranean fires begins to 

ferment, and be inflamed, the fire makes an effort 

oil all sides, and if it find not a natural vent, lifts up 

the earth, and, throwing it aside with violence, forms 

itself a passage. Earthquakes of this kind, ektend oiily 

to the distance of a few miles : they shake the eart^» 

as the explosion of a magazine of gunpowder would 

shake it, which produces a shock, and consequent 

tremor, which are felt at several miles distance. 

But there is another species of Earthquake, very 
ttifierent in it§ effects, and perhaps in its causes too: 
those terrible shocks which are felt at a ;great dis- 
tance ; and shake a long tract of land, without pro* 
ducing any new volcano i We have examples of Earth- 
quakes, which were felt at the same time in England, 
France, and Germany. These extend much more in 
length than in breadth : they shake a kind of terrestrial 
zone, with more or less violeiKe, in difierent places ; 
and are almost always accompanied with a dull sound, 
similar to that of a great coach running rapidly. 

To understand the better what the causes of this* 
spedes of Earthquake piay be, we shall make the fol- 
lowing observations: all inflammable substances, ' 
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matter capable of explosion, like gunpowder, produce 
by ignition a great quantity of air. This air produced 
by the fire, isf so rarefied, that it must produce very 
Tiolent effects, when it has been for some time pent 
Qp, and compressed in the bowels of the earth. Let 
m suppose, that, at a very considerable depth, one or 
two hundred ^thonds, there should be found pyrites, 
and odier sulphureous matters, which through nicAiis 
of air, get ignited : they must necessarily seek for 
vents, and if they find none, they will produce them by 
violent shocks. 

It is impossible to find words, to express how tei> 
lible and fatal thb sort of Earthquakes are. Of aU 
the desolations, of all the catastrophes, which happen 
to the earth, there are none so formidable and destruc- 
tive as Earthquakes ; and which so effectually baffle 
all human power and foresight. When rivers leave 
their channels and overflow countries, and sweep 
whole villages before them : there is still some re- 
source : a man may escape to th^ tops of the moun- 
tains, or oppose dykes to the fury of the floods. But, 
this b impossible or useless in Earthquakes. Theie 
h scarcely any other kind of danger but one may es- 
cape. Lightning has never consumed whole villages 
and provinces. The plague, it is true, may nearly de- 
:populate the greatest cities ; yet not entirely destroy 
them : but the calamity we speak of, extends with an 
irresistible power, over a whole country, and swallows 
up whole nations and kingdoms, without* leaving a 
vestige behind of their former existence ! 
Sovereign, Almighty Being ! who can stand before 
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tiieewfien (boa exercisest thy power? Who cam with« 
stand thee, when thou arisen to judge the nations I 
The earth trembles^ {ind is shaken before thee: the 
foundations of the mountains reel to and fro> when 
thy anger is kindled ! TAe nMuniains quake at kimi 
tke Mtti mdi, and the earth is bumi at his presence ! 
Who can stand h^cre his indignation f- and who can 
ahide in the fierceness of his anger ? Hisfiay is poured 
out Vkefire: and the rocks are thrown down by it. 
Nahnm i. S, 6. Who would not fear thee, O King of 
the earth ! O Lord, we acknowledge and adore thy 
Sovereigif Majesty ! Thy judgments are mcomprehen- 
stble ; but thou art good and merdM in all thy dis- 
peosations'! 

t) liiy'soulf be deeply impressed with this great 
truth, when the Lord manifests his judgments upon 
the earth ; when he consumes whole countries in the 
fierceness of his wrath ; even then, his ways towards 
Us creatures are ways of wisdom and goodnesB . Canst 
thou Imagine, that it is to crush thee^ that'fae has or- 
liainedtiiese terrible shocks t Thee, who migfatest be 
OTerthrOwn with a blast ? Canst thou believe that the 
Most High needs to employ the elements, and to use 
the powers of nature to reduce thee to powder? Ac- 
knowledge, rather, in these terrible catastrophes, more 
grand designs. In the Creator^s plan, even Earth- 
quakes tend to the stabHity of the whole. And, sup- 
posing that some villages, cities, and provinces be 
buried under their ruins ; supposing that many thou- 
sands of creatures be destroyed ; what are ten thousand 
provinces, what are a hundred thousand creatures, in 
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€OifipariM»i 6t the whole worlds or in coinpamon of 
thttt famunicirable multitiide of beings, which inhabit 
the ereatbnl Be wellasinued, tl^at eveiry thing terrible 
and frightflil in oatui^ aU appeieBt evil, aU the im- 
perfections of the world, are mceasary for the preser- 
vation of the whole» «id for the mamfestatioQ^ the 
glory of God. 

QftiA, and Ahaighty Beiag! I will bkss and adore 
tby imme, even when thou aendest diy scourges upon 
the earth, and spreadest terror and desolation over it 
I will do more :-*-I will repose with full confidence 
en thy paternal care. Thongh the mountaias should 
hB down and tumble into the sea, and the world be 
destroyed, thou wilt still be my support, my strei^^, 
and my high defence. Thou wilt tv& be my aid 
and my protector, in all tte evik which can possibly 
befe] me. 

** Let me only possess a good eonseienGe, and then 
I shall find nothing terrible in nature, though all 
should be shaken arooid me. Shoidd the earth cleave 
uhdermy feet; and thewhde world crumble into 
dust, I will say, frith coafidence, Ood is my rock 
and my defence ; his poweifidhand Md dwaya sop- 
port me.* 
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TUB ^STABtIS9]SD .OBJ^SB OF GOD BEtATlTB TO 
THE UFB AISTD DEATH OP MAN. 

God has observed the most exact, and most won- 
derful order, in regard to our Life and Death. So 
little do both depend upon blind chance, that on the 
codtrary, they are regulated and measured in the 
wisest manner. If we establish our calculations on a 
certain number of years, it will be found, that a pro- 
portionable number of persons of every age, dies. Out 
of 35 or 36 livjng persons, there dies but one each 
year. On the other hand, more are bom annually 
than die in the same proportion, so that if ten die, we 
may always reckonthat twelve are bom. Besides this, 
God has shewn his wisdom very particularly, relative 
to the different ages of those who die. In the firsf 
year?, out of three or four mfants, one ordinarily dies. 
In the J/tb year, one out of 25 ; in the seventh, one 
out of 50 ; in the tenth, one out of 100 ; in the four* 
teenth md^fteenth, one out' of 200. The twentieth 
year is ntarly equal to the ffteenth. After the 
twentj/'^fth year, the mortality becomes greater. 
Of persons at thirty, th^e difes one out of 60. At 
thirty-^ve^ one out of 50, &c. 

How evidently does God manifest his wisdom and 
goodness, in sparing those most who are young ; and 
in what admirable proportion does he remove them 
from the world ! Among a thousand that die, there 
is every where a pretty equal number of persons at 
twenty, fifty, sixty, and eighty years of age. It is 
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granted, that the particular mode of life, vices, war, 
und epidemic disorders, may carry away more in some 
years than in others ; but here also Divine Providence 
has taken care to put bounds to mortality in the sub* 
sequent years, so that the loss sustained may be 
abundantly repaired. Let us add to tliis, that each 
season of the year is not equally dangerous to men. 
Spring is most fatal; and the beautiful month of May, 
in which all nature seems to revive, is more mortal 
than April and March. But when the warmu in- 
creases, in the month of June, maladies sensibly de- 
crease. Summer and autumn are more favourable to 
health than winter. 

Let us admire the providence of God, and his ten^ 
der care of our Life. The days of all are marked in 
the book of the Most High, from the greatest poien^ 
tate, to the meanest beggar, or infant at the breast. 
How tranquil ought we to be, seeing our birth, as 
well as our death, so exactly determined ! And how 
easy should it be to us, to surmount the excessive 
fear of death! God has, doubtless, determined the 
bounds of our life, in such a way, as to be most ad- 
vantageous to us. If we have the comfortable as- 
surance, that we have found grace with God, through 
Christ Jesus, we may be certain, that we shall not be 
removed from this world, till we are ripe for eternity ; 
and till God has advanced us to that degree of piety, 
which he has appointed for us. Deceived by self- 
love, we think, at the approach of death, that God 
treats us with excessive rigour, in calling us &o soon 
out of this world ; but let us rest assured, that how- 
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ever premature our death may appear to be, it comes 
exactly at the time in which it is best for ourselves^ 
and for other creatures. 

Finally, let us not imagine, that this wise order 
ivhich God has established, relative to the Life and 
Death of man, authorises us to reckon with certainty, 
on a particular number of years. It is doubtless true, 
that fewer persons die in the fifteenth, than in the 
third'year. But if in a place where the population is 
not great. Jive young persons die annually, who can 
answer for ^au^ that you shall not be the first or the 
iast of these five ; or if you should pass the fifteenth; 
vho can tell you that you shall not die in the follow- 
ing year? 

Should not this, on the contrary, stimulate you to 
accomplish the work appointed you during those 
years, when it is most 'probable you may live; seeing 
it is uncertain whether some of those, in which there 
is ordinarily a greater mortality, may not be fatal tQ 
you? 

Above all, be not so foolish as to flatter yourself 
with the expectation of a long life. Death makes his 
greatest ravages in those years, in which man is in his 
greatest strength, Le. from his fortieth to his sixty- 
fifth year. And when we think we have made our 
•wisest arrangements ; when we have formed our most 
beautiful plans for a long and happy life ; it is then, 
I say, that death comes and snatches us away, in the 
midst of our projects, sind in the bloom of our 
hopes. 

How wise should we be, did we make a timely pre 
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paration for that debth, which may any day surprise 
ns ! God, in bis wisdom, has so ordered it, that about 
thirty thousand persons die daily: and how easily 
may it happen, that some of us may be included io 
this number ! How necessary is it, that we should 
think of death daily, and that we carefully prepare 
for it Let this be our principal employment : let 
us make the necessary dispositions early, and be 
always ready ! Then, let death come whenerer it may 
please the Lord^ we shall be found watching; and ixk 
our fai3t moments ht abte to bless our great Redeemer* 
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RlSFLSCTIONft VPON ICE. 

Water, when condensed by cold, loses insensibly 
its fluidity ; chadgles in proportion to the increase of 
the cold, and becomes that solid body, which we temk 
Ice* This changie, which in tiie pi^ent seascm is 
daily wrought before our eyes, deserves to be parti- 
cularly considered ; at least, we should endeavour to 
learn the i^sons ^t some of those phenomena, which 
appear in congealed water. 

Ice is a body lighter than water ; for, if we put 
congealed wdter into a temperate heat, so that the ice 
may be detacW^d frhm the sides of the vessel, it al- 
ways swims at the \.6p) aild wfcre it weightier than the 
water, it would necessarily sink to the bottom. What 
makes it lighter is, th^ irteteaste hi its size ; for, al- 
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lllii»i]gh itb«co«es at first more compsict by tbe oM^ 
yet it be«ome» nrnch dilate<i when tranMbrm^ iisl0 
Ice» Thi9 dilatioB is foraied witli so much ¥iol«ii«ia, 
as to Idmb capable of Fending a co^er gk>be so tbidfi^ 
thai it woubl req^e a lorc« of om thfiUiomd ami 
Hoenij^-rngki pounds^ to produce tbe likeefieot 

Wbea the icy cmt is fonaed o« the sjUf&Qe of tbe 
iv^er, the Ic6 is. as yet entirely tartuKipareat ; ^ an 
it thidieas, it becomes opaque. This ofmcity is p«>* 
di>€ed l^ bubbles of aii^ of difierent sisnes, wfaidi ate 
laehided in tbe Ice^ md which occasion a avMre fi»- 
^uent refraction of the says of light. « ke ediii^ a 
^reat many vapottSBk oven in the a^tevcsst cold* 'It 
has been foaadL hy^xpcnnents fiequenllyKiMialbedlf 
that when the cold is n^sst int^iM^ lour laowKb; of 
I«e lo6e» by evapoFG^ott, i^ wh<4e pound of its sni^ 
stance in eighteen days; and theft apiece of lo^ of 
the we^bt of feur o u a eoa ^ feses four grains of lt« 
weight in twenty-four hours. Ice is fenned coi»- 
monly at the surface of the water. It is afi error t^ 
siiqppose, that it is formed at the bstton^ aud tiwtit 
afterwards swims ; for the cold* by which it U fof n^ 
e(V coming from the atmosphere^ that oausc cutml 
operate at the bottom of the water, wftlhoM H^^uig 
previously congealed alt that was abovo* 

The manner in which Ice is forcaedj ia not teas v^ 
markable, which is this : when it ^^e^es ge^tlyk H 
multitude of small threads luajf be seeu^ pro^^CK^tt 
from the interior circumference of i^ giUs^ i^ili^ 
ferent directions; and formii^g aU sort^ of ^gM^ 
among tbemselvest tbaif unit^ on tbe sur^M^ of t^ 
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water, and then form a very thin pellicle of Ice. Hiese 
first threads or filaments are succeeded by others ; 
they multiply and increase in the form of thin plates, 
and being increased in number and thickness, they 
unite themselves to the first pellicle or cni^t. In pro- 
portion as the Ice thickens, a multitude of air-bub* 
bles appear; and the more intense the cold becomes, 
the mpre these bubbles increase. Hence it is, lliat 
the transparency of the Ice diminishes, especially to- 
wards the centre ; and then it begins to dilate violently, 
and swell to a greater size. When the cold is very 
keen, and it freezes violently, a thin membrane is 
formed on the surface of the water, which procee<h 
from the sides of the glass, towards the centre. Under 
this merabmne others are seen, which appear io the 
form of triangles, the base of which is towards the 
side of the glass, while the more acute angles are di- 
rected to the centre. Thus the icy crust thickens, is 
rendered opaque by the included globules of air, is di- 
lated, and becomes lighter and lighter. 

But, having reflected on these phenomena, is it not 
very natural to say to one's self. What order and har- 
mony prevail, even in the least works of nature ! 
Everything is regulated in weight and measure, accord* 
ittg to times and seasons. All nature co-operates with 
God to fulfil his purposes ; and had we a more distinct 
and perfect knowledge of the wise counsels and designs 
which God proposes in each phenomenon, what would 
our astohishment be! However, the little we do know 
of these things, should excite ns to adore the wisdom 
of the Creator, and to magnify his holy name! 
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THE SPHBBICAL FIGURE OF OUR EARTH. 

* 

IPsoPLE generally suppose die Eartli to be a level 
plauiy a round iat sur£ice ; but, were this the case, ' 
the exterior bounds of thb surface may be found, and 
in approaching - any place, it would be impossible to 
discoTer the t<^ of towers and mountains, till we had 
seen their bases* The Earth is a globe, but not abso- 
lutely spherical, for it is a little raissed at the Line, and 
flattened at the Poles, so as nearly to resemble an> 
orange. But tliis deviation from the absolutely cir- 
cular form is very inconsiderable, at most only 5Q 
English miles, which is scarcely sensible in a globe, 
wbose circumference is 25,89^ English miles, and 
7964t in diameter. No doubt can remain of the sphe- 
rical figure of the earthy if we only consider,, that, in 
eclipses of the moou, the shadow which the earth 
casts on that planet is always rounds Besides, if the 
earth were not round, how could men have sailed 
round it, and how could the stars rise or set sooner 
to the inhabitants of the eastern parts, than to those 
of the west I 

Here is another manifestation of the wisdom of the 
Creator. The form which he has given this earth, is 
the most suitable -and convenient to a world, such as 
ours, and to its inhabitants. The light and heat, which 
are so necessary for the preservation of the creatures, 
are, by this means, distributed, in an equal and uniform 
manner, all over the earth. It is through this, thai 
we have the regular returns of day and nig^tj, of cold 
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and heat, of moisture and drought. First, the waters 
are distributed in eqaal ^roportid&s to all flie gl6be, 
and the winds breathe the salutary influences in eve- 
ry part of the earth. We should be deprived of all 
these advsmtages, if the earth had any other form* 
Some countries would be k pkr&disb, others a chaos. 
One part would be overwhelmed hy the Waters, the 
other parched up by the heat of the sun. Some comi- 
tries would be exposed to furious tempests, Which 
would destroy every thing, while the inhafoitants bf 
others must foe suffocated, as the currents of air would 
be retarded, if not entirely stopped. One part of the 
globe would cnjdy the ben%n influences of the stm, 
while another must be benumbed with cold. 

What pride and ignorance do we discover, if we do 
not acknowledge here, the hand of the Alm%hty and 
AU-merciftil Creator! Do we deserve to be inhabitants 
of a globe, where all is so wisely arrangcxi, if, like the 
brute.beast, we are inattentive to its admirable order, 
and ungrateful, while enjoying the innumemble bene- 
fits which result from it? O my God, and my Crea- 
tor ! let me never be guilty of such mbnstrous ingratj* 
tude ! — Full of astonishment and admiration at the 
sight of thy wcnrks, let us raise 6urselV)es up to ^bee, 
and adore thy wisdom ! Our weakness permits \a to 
go no further. O ! how much should we desire, to 
be 4:apable of celebrating thee with the fervor of the 
heavenly ehoir! to contemplate, with a more en- 
lightened eye, thy wondrous works, and to be no 
longer subject to deceive oiirselVes in meditathig on 
thy saMime deingns f 
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. Biit> thou kindly condescendest to accept the feeble 
effoito whicb we make to glorify thee. * Though onx 
knowledge be limitedy and our praises imperfect, jECt 
tbooo knowest they are sincere. One moment v^ the 
blessed abodes oi the heaveuly Jerusalem, will ei^ 
lighten us mote than a whole centpry below. With 
what traasp(Ht of joy should we meditate on this gla- 
pious state ! Ahy Lof d ! how long shall it be^ ere we 
^ndve in those blessed regions where we sliall get |i 
nxoti^ intima;te acquaintance with thy works, and wher^f 
we shall glorify thee, with all thy saints throMgbout 
eten^ityl 

FEBRUARY XIII. 

ON THE SHORT DURATION OF THE SNOW. 

We see the iastability of the Snow, and bow soon 
tl|e r^ys of the sun, damp and mild air, or heavy 
ftbowers cause it to disappear from the earth. Qften, 
4he appearance of surrounding objects is ch^i^edina 
fow hours ; and there is scarcely a trace left of that 
^toow which covered the shrubs, viUag;es, and fields. 
Jfi not this sudden revolution well calculated to make 
us reflect on the vauit^nd uncertainty of earthly pos- 
.sessions 1 Certainly, it is not without a wi^e 4^ign 
Ihat nature presents us with such emblems of the 
firailty of terrestrial things. In all the se^sonsj, and in 
ail the yariatious, whicb their returns bring, it preaches 
to us, with a vigorous and persuasive voice, this great 
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fruth: Alt i$ vanity! Letns contemplate the whole 
surroanding theatre of teriestrial objects. Ctt we 
dbcoTer any thkig but what is fndl and perishing 1 
How speedfly are we deprived of the pleasures <^ 
sense I They disappear when we just begin to en^c^ 
them. Often at sun-rising we are contented nod oiei^ 
ry, yet before it sets, we are overwhelmed with in^kui- 
choly and distress. Have we not all often experi^iced, 
in the course of our life> how uncertain aud transitoiy 
earthly enjoyments are ! Riches, on which we value 
oursehresy often make unto themselves wings, and By 
away as an eagle, and abandon their possessor, just at 
a time when he flattered himself he should enjoy them 
peaceably, n^d without interruption. Thetransitioii^ 
from the greatest opulence to the greatest poverty^ 
want, and misery, is <^ten as sudden as die arrival of 
a thaw after the most intense cold. We might rest 
satisfied with this, if our life and health were not a& 
frail as all other sublunary things. 

Nevertheless, it is but too true, that such reilec* 
tions as these affect us but little, while we Ure in pos- 
session of earthly proqierity. We resembie those, 
who, in a beautiful winter morning, venture to set out 
on a journey, without considering the sudden changes 
of weather which are commoir to this season. When 
fortune smiles upon us, and joy and pleasure surround 
us, we think we have nothing to fear, and do not con- 
sider how suddenly the most prosperous circumstances 
may be changed to adversity. And, supposing that 
we have not yet had occasion to prove this by sad 
experience, H it certain, that a tinie will not come. 
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when we shall have the fiilkst conviction of the frailty 
aad emptiness of all earthly things 1 Are we yet in 
the spring or summer of life? let us remember, the 
vrinter will not fail to come ; and then shall we feel 
how transitory those possessions are/ on which we 
have reposed with so much confidence. We shall 
learn, that all sublunary pleasures resemble snow, 
which for a little while dazzles the eyes, but quickly 
m^ts, and is no more ! 

But,, here is another important reflection, which 
the instability of the Snow may lead us to make : it 
reminds us of our great weakness. What could all 
the industry and strength of men avail, if they en- 
deavoured to free the earth from Snow and Ice? But 
Grod brings about this change with infinite ease. He 
speaks, and suddenly the Ice and Snow melt away at 
his command* He orders the winds to blow, and the 
thaw takes place. Now, cannot that God, who does 
such great things in nature, man&fest the same power 
in the world of spirits, and in tiie regulation of our 
concerns 1 He has only to speak, and our troubles 
shall end, and all about us shall resume a smiling ap^ 
pearance^ 

. FEAUARY XIV. 

AN KPITOMB OF TIjlE HISTOKY OF CREATION. 

There was a time when our globe, and the other 
heavenly bodies, had no being. Qod willed Uiat the^ 
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should exist; and iiis akniglity wiH, productd ike bes- 
eem aud tbe^artfa. At &st all was a eeofoseil 9tmA 
formless niass^ which is eooiBEioiil^r named Cibwf « Chi" 
the^/Sivf doty of tfaeCreatioD, God commnnieiteiino* 
tion to this senseless mass» and sepuated the igaeoos 
and Intoinous particles. These particles, sqxinited 
from other matter, became united together, witiioiit 
bemg as yet formed into any particnlar body. The 
light 'God called' Day, and the darkness '^ oalled 
N%fat. Hitherto, the solid and fluid bodies were 
confotmded together. God separated th^a, and eol* 
lected the watersof our atmosphere: he raiaed vapours 
from the earth, which condensing became clouds, and 
formed the lower firmament, which we call Heav«a. 
This was the work of God on the second dt^. As the 
waters still covered the face of the earth, God em* 
ployed the third day in separating them. The wateiB 
were collected in divers reservoirs ; whilst on the dry 
land, mountains, vallies, fields, meadows, and'foiesta 
aiqpeared. 

Each tree at this time, bore its peculiar fruit; mmA 
each i^ntand vegetebie contained the seeds necessaiy 
for the propagation of its species. On the/onrtil «by, 
God formed, from that mass of light which, he had se- 
parated from the darkness, Imninous bodies, which 
should serve for the distinctioiRf day and night, and 
to regulate the vicissitudes of the seasons of the year. 
Then the sun appeared, whose fire and {^em'gnantiieat 
warm and fertilize the earth; and whose rays enlighten 
us during the day. The moon appears to have been 
formed of the opaq[ne matter of the chaos. Hitfaetto, 
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Odd bad oaiy formed inanimate creatures upon the 
c^feth: and iiiej^^ day Iras employed in giving ex^* 
iltfence to a part of the aaimab. God replmshed the 
vmkem witii &k of differtet kinds and magnitudes; 
giv&ig tfaem bodies mnabg^iis to tbe element ki which 
tlie^ pfeKt to liTe* He peq>led the air with aU kinds 
of fowk, atod imjiressed npen their nature^ the instinct 
t<l iMi^iMaate &eir respective species^ and to fill the 
air and the waters. Nothings remained now, but to 
rdpienisk the eoiffa with living creatures; and these 
G^ formed on ihe sixth day. He now formed out of 
the etertb, aavm^r of wild and domestic animals, to 
iterffe dot only Ibr a tiHage^ but also for the nourish- 
iitCttit»id support of man. Finally, he produced an 
inffidty of insects and reptiles ; and all these animals^ 
when created, were in their fullest perfection. All 
bemg thus prepared, the time came, in which Man, 
the loid of the creatures, should be mtroduced into the 
world 1 God therefore created the first man, and, as 
he appertained both to intellectual and material worlds^ 
he gave ham not only a body, which was formed out 
of the earth, but also a rational soul. 

Of one of his ribs, during his sleep, he formed the 
Womaiik, Bttd^presented her to him, to be his compa- 
nion. These two creatures, in formation of whom he 
tennipated the wcH'ks of Creation, were the master- 
pieces of his power and wisdom. 

Can we reflect on this history, without beit^ struck 
wiA astonishment and admiration, at a view of the 
■power, nnderstancKi^, and infinite wisdom, which 
ate nmnlfested in the works of Creation] hktvi^if 
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part of this grand theatre, to which we turn our eye» 
we discover the Lord God Almighty, to whose im- 
mense power nothing can be compared. The heavens 
declare lus glory, and the firmament shews forth his 
handyworks. All the creatures are so many proofs of 
his adorable perfections, and in some way or other 
bear his imageand superscription. It is only by con* 
sidering die creatures in this point of view, and by de* 
riving these uses from the contemplation of them, that 
we can be accounted worthy inhabitants of this im- 
mense universe. And how is it possible, to acknow- 
ledge the grandeur and glory of God, in tlie works of 
Creation, without feeling our minds affected, and 
penetrated with the most lively sentiments of venera* 
tion, love, gratitude, and the most unlimited confi- 
dtnce? These are objects worthy of our most profound 
respect, and most ardent love. 

This is the fruitful source, wheni^ all that is beau- 
tiful, pleasant, and transporting in nature, derives its 
being. This is the Lord our God, who alone is wor- 
thy to receive our homage, praise, and adoration. This 
is the most rational and suitable employment; an em- 
ployment for which we were created, and to which all 
the Creation invites us. If we obey our Creator ; if 
we endeavour to conform ourselves, in all our conduct, 
to those rules of wisdom and order, which he has fol- 
lowed in the construction and arrangement of the uni- 
• verse, this will be the most acceptable praise : and if, 
filled with a filial confidence, we repose, without fear, 
on the tender care of that God who hath created us^ 
tfab will be the greatest proof we can give of that v^ie^ 
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ration and respect which he requires of us. Let us 
earnestly pray that we may, by Christ Jesus, become 
children of our heavenly Father ; then shaH we be 
naturally led to fulfil these duties which God requires 
of us. 



FEBRUARY XV. 

BOBILY ADVANTAGES WHICH THB BBUTB CKBA- 

TION ^AVE OYBB MAN« 

W HEN we carefully examine the bodies of brutes, 
we discover various advantages, which they have over 
us. First, their bodies areincontestably more compact^ 
strong, and durable. The greater part of animals are 
capable of using their limbs as soon as they come into 
the world, of seeking their food, and of acting con- 
formably to the instinct, with which the Creato)' has 
endued them. They are not subject to those cruel 
maladies, to which we are exposed, and by which our 
constitutionals so often destroyed. And what a won- 
derful instinct, what sagacity, what address, do they 
manifest in their motions, and in the use of thdr 
senses ! How delicate is their sense of smelling! How 
subtle and piercing is their sight ! What agility and 
swiftness in the motions of animals, whether they run, 
or fly ! If we consider the astonishing structure of their ^ 
organs, the admirable make, the noble and majestic 
figure of some animals, it will be found, that, in re- 
^rd to our bodies^ we have few prerogatives; and that 
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tfaey have a decided advantage over U9 in various 
respects* 

Some peofde complain of the lot of man ; and are 
discontented, because God has not given him the 
swiftness of the fowls, the strength of the horse, the 
delicate smell of the dog, the penetrating sight of the 
eagle, and the agility of the stag. But it is only stu- 
pidity and ignorance which occasion such murmurs. 
If we knew the full worth of a rational soul, we should 
ftel that we have the greatest advantages over other 
animals, notwithstanding their instinct and cunning. 
Why has the Creator given to irrational creatures 
prerogatives, which are peculiar to their bodies! Why 
boA he endued them with so much strength, with such 
exquisite senses, and with so nmch agility and address 
an their different motions? Why has he endued them 
with such woaderful instincts, and given them so much 
sagacity, in procuring their nourishment ? It can only 
be as a reconpenoe to them instead of Reamm, and 
other human facidties which they want, and with 
which we ave favoured. By the Use of our voder- 
staadiRg we can preserve ourselves from many malar 
diet, and guard against many dangers : we may, by 
observing a proper ngtmen^ or by bavmg recourse to 
medicme, cure the sickness and infirmities of our bo- 
dies, or, at least* lelieve them. By our inteJIectuai 
faculties we may procure and caiioy a multitude of 
' conveni^cies : intercourse with others, together with 
social life, contribute, in a thousand ways, to our 
wellbeing. Brutes are deprived of all these advan- 
tageS| merely because they have uot received the iues- 
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tiixiable gift of reason. These inferior creatures would 
have been too unhappy, had not the Creator granted 
them some recompence for that intelligence ivhicb 
they are denied. On this account^ he has been, in 
some sort more liberal towards them than towards 
us, in the distribution of certain corporeal advantages. 
He has given them a construction, form, and senses^ 
appropriate to their different wants. He has given 
them a variety of instincts, industry, and an admirable 
sagacity, by which they can distingui^ what is salu- 
tary from what is noxious, defend themselves, procui^ 
thdr own nourishment, and provide for their various 
necessities; advantages, which we have not m the 
same degree, and without which we may be very well 
satisfied, seeing we have received privileges, of incoti»- 
pArably greater value. 

On this subject, we should adndre the paternal care 
. odfa kind Providence towards men. It is for out* sakes^ 
that God has formed the brutes with sueh admirable 
art. That they might be capabk of rendering us more 
effectual services, God Ims endued them with so muoh 
strength, agility, and industry; with so robust a body^ 
and with such exquisite senses. We should soon be 
f object to all k]ndst>f inconveniencies, and be deprived 
of a multitude of considerable advantages, relative to . 
our support and occupations, if these animals, whose 
daily service is so necessary- to us, had been formed 
with fewer corporeal advantages. 

Consider ako, that the privileges which the brutes 
enjoy are limited to this present world ; whereas, we 
have been erected for a better world, wheie oin* bot 
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dies, elevated to the highest degree of perfection^ shall 
be freed from every kind of defect, and f^om all the 
wants to which they were subject here below. 



FEBRUARY XVI. 

THE MOON. 

!Next to the Sun, the Moon, of all the heavenly 
bodies, has the most salutary influence on our globe* 
And were it not in itself an object worthy c^our atten^ 
tion, it would become such, at least, by the great ad* 
vantages which it procures to our earth. A simple 
view of it, without the assistance of a telescope, will 
enable us to discover many phenomena in it. It is an 
opaque body, and the illuminated part is always turned 
towards the sun. The increase and decrease of its 
light are sufiSlcient to convince us, that the Moc^ is a 
round, dark body, which borrows its light from the 
sun. In twenty-four hours, this globe turns round 
our earth, and finishes its own revolution in about 
twenty-nine days and a half. But what the naked eye 
may discover in the Moon, is not to be compared to 
what may be discovered by telescopes and calculations. 
What obligations are we under to those enlightened 
men, who, to extend our knowledge, and to make 
the glory of the Creator more manifest to the eyes of 
men, have made inquiries and discoveries, which ena* 
ble us .to form more exalted notions of the heavenly 
bodies ! By means of their laborious observations, we 
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knoW at present, that the Moon Which appears so small 
to the naked eye^ is nevertheless a body oftonsiderable 
magnitude^ considered in relation to the earth. Its 
diameter is 23^4 miles^ and is about fourteen times 
less than our globe. Although the Moon, of all the 
|>lanets, is nearest to our earth, it is nevertheless at Hie 
cKstance of 240,000 miles. On the ^ce of theHSooB^ 
knany ^ts are discoverable by the naked eye. Some 
of these are pale and obscute; others more luminous^ 
according as they reflect more or less light. ^The 
bright spots are probably high mountains, which re- 
flect the solar light from their ridges, and the obscure 
spots are either deep vallies, fluid or transparent bo«' 
dies, such as seas, which, conformably to their na^ 
ture, absorb the greater part of the light, and reflect 
but a little. 

These discoveries, to which no solid objection can 
be made, prove, that the Moon is not so inconsider- 
able a body, as ignorant people imagine. The magni- 
tude, the distance, and all that we know of this celes- 
tial globe, fusnish us, on the contrary, with a new 
proof of the unbounded wisdom and power of our 
Creator. But, can we suppose^at a planet, so large 
as our Moon, was intended for no other purpose, but 
merely to enlighten our globe for a few nights ? Could 
that body, which^ according to all appearance, issimi* 
lar to our earth, ^d which seems calculated to answer 
the same ends, be designed for no other purpose than 
to pi:oduce the flux and reflux of the sea ; or, that it 
should procure some other advantages to the inhabir 
tauts of the earth, which are still unknown to us ] Is 
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it ^obable, that tbe siurfiioe of a body, of some hun- 
drais of thoiuaads of square miles, should b« destitute 
of living creatures 1 Would the infinite Beiugb^ve left 
that immense space, an empty desert? Certaif%^ this 
evmot be consistent with the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Let us father betieve, that the Lord has estab* 
lished his empire in that planet, as well as amm^ us« 
There, wtthoat doubt, are foundan innrnjaerable mul- 
titude of creatuies, wbo adore, with us, the saii^ 
Lord, and Ibe same Father ? who are, as we ai^e, the 
objects of his providential caje, and for whose baj^ 
ness God provides with the sameg Oiodness asfor ours* 
But, as our knowledge, ^in this respect, is very im- 
perfect : let us confine ourselves to the adv^tages 
which our globe derives from the Motpn. In this we 
shall discover the tender care of a wise Pmytdi^noey 
mantfesited in a very striking manner. He has jdaced 
the Mo<m so near us» th^t it reflects more light upon 
tte earth, than all tbe fixed stars together. By this 
he not only affords us a pleasing object, hut alsp a 
thousand conveniencies and advantages ; for, by tbe 
light of the Moon we may undertake jourpies, go 
wheresoever our necessities may call us, prolong our 
labours^ and dispatchmuch of our business, during the 
night. Besides, in .what conlUsion and embarra^smftit 
flhoi^ld we he, in inspect to tbe division of time, were 
it not for that regularity with which the phases of tb^ 
Moon succcied eachotber ! It is tru^ that the j^lmo 
lations of astronomy «av€ us the trouble, in this respect^ 
of observing the variations ,of Ihisplanet ; but ii^ne #f 
tiie conveniencies, which the Jise of fitoaiffics^iffprd 
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US, could existy if observation had not been made on 
the course of the Moon. 

Lord God Omnipotent! I adore thy wisdom and 
goodness/ in the light of the Moon, as in that of the 
Sun. The more I contemplate the heavens, which 
thou'faast formed, the more thy grandeur fiib me with 
astonishment and admiration* Grant, Lord, that I 
may lift up the eyes of my understanding to thee^ 
fiir above all terrestrial objects! To thee, who hast 
cteated all these globes, and hast so wisely arranged 
thraa for our benefit ! Let the starry heavens which 
illuminate our winter nights, announce thy Sovereign 
Majesty, and tiie immense extent of thy empire ! O 
wblsn shall i arrive in that blessed abode, where, with 
unveiled face, I shall contemplate the glories and won* 
deis of thy grace! 



FEBRUARY XVIL 

BAIN MOISTENS AND FEBTILIZES THE EARTH. 

The fertility of the earth depends principidiy on 
the humidity whiqh it receives from Rain, and other 
aqueous vapours. If the water of the fields were 
Idi to the care of man, it would be an.endless toil ; 
and, in spite of all his labours, drought and famine 
would desolate the whole. In vain should men unite 
their strength ; it would not be sufficient to water what 
thcir hands had sowed an4 planted. IHiey might drain 
<iut the wells and rivers, without beingable to saturate 
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the earthy and reanimate the vegetables^ which other-^ 
wise would lau^uish and die. How necessary then is 
ity that the vapours should b^ suspended in the clouds, 
and that afterwards, by the agitation of the wbds, they 
might descend upon the earth, and water both trees 
and plants ! Every shower enriches the earth, without 
which it would soon have a dismal and withered ap« 
(>earance. The treasures which the surface bestows 
so liberally upon us, are beyond all comparison more 
valuable, than all themetalsand precious stones, which 
its bowels contain. Civil society might veiy well sub- 
sist, without gold or silver ; btit not without com^ 
vegetables, and pasture. ' 

Let us reflect on the inexpressible blessings, which 
the Rain produces on our globe ; a timely shoWer re* 
news the face of the eartli ; and it has still more 
strength and influence than the dew, which, during 
.the night moistens the grass, and the leaves. The 
furrows of the fields drink in greedily the refreshing 
rains which fall upon them. The prolific principles 
devdope themselves in the seeds, and second the la- 
bour of the husbandman^ The fiurmer labours ; he 
sows, he plants, and God gives, the increase. .Man 
does what belongs to him : and what is beyond his 
power, the Lord himself performs. In winter, he 
covers the seeds as with a garment : in summer, he 
warms and vivifies them by the rays of the sun, and by 
the showers. He crowns the year with his goodness ; 
and causes his blessings so to succeed each other, that 
men are not only noudshed, but have their hearts filled 
with joy and gladness*. 
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The diviiie blessing rests, not <m}y ^m tbe tUM 
land, hut also on the fields and pasturjK of thedeseiC^ 
Even those countries, whicbare ateadencid.by lafew^ 
and from nvhicb no person derifes any direct ^dva^ 
tagCy are objects of Providential ca<e; stnd such* ii the 
goodness of God^ that evea the little btll» aiid thid 
iBOUutaios ave girded with jey» smd adem themselvev 
before us with sBulio^ verdunsi Psa*' xh?. 13. The 
Showers do not faU u^ob theBi^i» vaitr: for^ thonglb 
they no not produce fruit for on* nowilshiiient; they 
are, nevertheless, vast reservoirs of water for our earth ; 
and they yield a great variety of wholesome plants and 
simples^ good for the heaMr of man; and serviceable 
for the nourishment of other animals. 

Let OS never forget the good ^iMdk tM Lord hhit 
wrought. How often, especially during the course of 
iUB monlji^ does God wMertl&«eiife«hbyli1fl^4lft>wers1 
But how s^Moiki dow« thiak as Wt o«ightM th^'^reat* 
ntss of fair benefits ! Let xt» eitfdten^^^tkf to coosid^ its^ 
w^MTtfa^rand reflect,' bow allfiMfttile w^uhl ht at globmy' 
and b«A«n deaerti if th^ betfvt^ W^r« af» Mf^^, aM" 
thbeartbiii^oB! JlH*piant» ixiAtt^6& WouM j^risfr; iSP 
livnfcreatnreffwevld'Miit: We'ih^^ild i^spfire de^ 
with ^ amr ; and alf rivisrs and hi^^ ^oAld 1^ dri«»f ^* 
up. Boti as often as the siMif#ei^ iM^We^ the ei&t>tfr, sd* 
ofteir^wie r^eei ve fMfSh pMidKl Of Hlk ^itHe g6|^ess; 
And* yet we cokn|rt«iii and mufttftur; wbetr thfe wintry 
rains are abundant, and of long' dmiiffioiV! W<^ have 
evofr sonMimelp thi^ iti^lniisss t6 d^insiikre this govem- 
moit^o^God ! KatA^r l«t iltf btes<^ iM Cit'^tt)!'; i6i 
ev«y ^mitx Whkeh hfe s^df (k^ofbdn^out' e^ttfi : 
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let us feel and celebrate his goodness towards us. ** By 
bis command the seasons are renewed, and follow 
e ich other in regular succession. For our sakes the 
rain falls upon and fertilizes the earth. God opens 
his liberal hand to do good to mankind. His blessing 
descends upon our fields, and diffuses peace and glad- 
ness around. Let us therefore adore our Creator, and 
sing to his honour hymns of praise and thanksgiving. 
What has he not already done for us ! and what may 
we not expect from his goodness ! 



FEBRUARY XVIir. 

WINTER PBX6BKTS US WITH EM SLBMS OF DEATH. 

Wk require continual warnings to induce us to 
Hunk on the end of our days. It is natural for us to 
i|im away our eyes from the prospect of death; and 
were this not the case, there are many ayotcations, and 
mf^ly dissipations, which do not permit us torefleci m 
ouf end ; or which render the thought of death inef- 
feeluai. It is, nevertheless, necessary for our repose 
and' comfort, to think frequently of thb great event» 
tl^at its terror may be dimimshed. In thb respect, the 
presentseason may be profitable; we may consider as 
emblems of death, seyeral objects which now presents 
themselves to our eyes. 

Nature is now deprived of tiiat beauty, and those 
charms with which it was adorned during the summer. 
The fields and gardens where we walked with so « « 
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much pleasure, are now useless and deserted ; and re- 
tain nothing that can invite us to frequent them. The 
days are too short and too disagreeable to induce us to 
walk into the country. Is not this a striking emblem 
of what our life shall be, when we shall have attained 
the winter of our days] Then, ajl the, charms, of 
which we were so vain in the spring and summer of 
life, shall disappear. Vexation, peevishness, and other 
infirmities, mcident to old age, will not permit us to 
. relish the amusements of youth. Our younger com- 
panions can no longer find any pleasure in our com- 
pany: the short and gloomy days of old age must be- 
come burthensome ; and if we act a rational part, our 
desires shsdl expand after a better life. . 

How short the days are at this season ! Yet it 
would be wrong to complain of this, seeing they are 
so dull, the earth being deprived of its omametots. 
And, as life in general is a continual struggle witii sin 
and misery, is it not a blessing that God has shut up 
life within such a narrow compass? The path that 
leads to heaven is short, but full of thorns: should we 
not be thankful to God for making it so short? 

Several kinds of animals pass the winter in aprofound 
sleep, from which they do not awake till they have felt 
thegentle and vivifying heat of the spring. Thus, our 
inanimate bodies shall rest in the grave, till in the day 
of the last judgment, they shall be awakened from the 
sleep of death. 

In winter, we are surprised by the night, which 
comes upon us in the midst of eur occupations before 
we expected it* Perhaps, when we have purposed lo 
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finish 8ucb and such lyorks^ the evening comes, and 
suddenly interrupts our labours. Here again, we may 
perceive a very plain emblem of the night of death. 
It will probably come when we least expect it In 
the midst of pr<^ects which we have formed for the fu- 
ture ; in the midst of the most important enterprizes, 
vhich we have determined to execute, this terrible 
des^th may surprise us. God grant that we may be 
then found in those occupations, which may conduce 
to t)ur everlasting happiness ! 

What is most melancholy in the winter nights is^ 
that they are longi and that the 'sun does not speedily 
appear again. — And perhaps> what causes us to dread 
death so much is^ that our bodies must be shut up so 
long, in the night of the grave: but, just as the longest 
winter pightjs pass away imperceptibly in sweet sleep ; 
so insensibly wiU the night of death pass away, and the 
broad, day of the new creation shall suddenly shine forth* 

The^e are some of the edifying and useful refiec- 
^ons, with which the wmter may furnish u^. Let us 
not l^ ^b^id to meditaflp often on the emblems of 
death: and let us endeavour to turn them to our profit. 
" Let us familiarize ourselves to the idea of our latter 
end ; and let it be always present with us in every 
circtmistance of life : then shall we be able to behold 
it lyithout fear : it will be our comfort m affiictioo', a* 
iHend a^d faithful counsellor in prosperity, and a 
buckler against temptation." 
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MBANS TO PEOCtJ^K tlt,^. 

Ik the long winter nights when the cold is intense. 
we find that Fire is a benefit, which we cannot to6 
highly pri:^, and for Wliich we cannot be too gratefU. 
How gloomy and miserable wonid onr Kfe be ih this 
season, if God had not given to Fire the property of 
enlightening and wanning our habitationfs: and if this 
^inent were not every where to be met with ! It ik 
foand in sulphur, in the fat of aaimals, in oil, in beeV 
^x, and in all vegetables, although it appear inactive^ 
and that externally we perceive not its efiects. But 
the collision of bodies discovers its presence, and 
prov(5s, that there must be Fire difiused thtongfa every 
part of the atmosphere, which may be pertcerved be- 
tween the points, which come thus into contact. By 
the rapid and repeated friction of hard bodies, ^cfa a& 
Bint and steel, the Fire which they contain is put inttK 
motion : and the particles, wfai(!:h are dietached ftotk 
bodies, thus violently agitated against each otfi^r, ^tc* 
quire a power capable of inflaming any thing. This i& 
the most conmioo method of obtaining Fire, for bur 
daily, domestic necessities. But, we generally coMeut 
ourselves with the continual servic^k, which this ele^ 
ment renders us, whether for the preparation of out 
food, for warmmg us, or for illuminating out aptiit* 
ments, without taking the trouble of ^amining faO# 
it is produced. 

Were we more attentive to the causesof certain 
natural phenomena, We should fijid trices of ibfioite 
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wisdom and goodness eveiy where. Andsnrely it does 
not require any great effort of reflection to discover 
them here. It is with the most gracious design, that 
God has diffused Fire through all nature, that it might 
be at hand for every necessary purpose, and that we 
might enjoy its services on all occasions. This matter 
assumes every form in order to be useful to us ; and 
by associating itself with a multitude of other bodies, 
it procures us the greatest advantages. How well 
would it be, could we only habituate ourselves to be 
more attentive to the many benefits which we receive 
from the liberal hand of God ! But alas ! it is really 
th«iir constant and daily return, which renders us care* 
less and indifferent. Nevertheless, these proofs which 
we receive daily from the bounty of God, are such as 
we cannot at ^11 dispense with ; and which, on this 
very accouut, deserve particularly to be acknowledged 
with gratitude and joy. Let us think frequently on 
our wise, and merciful Preserver ; and in the enjoy- 
ment of bis benefits, even those which appear, to us of 
least consequence, let us frequently raise our hearts to 
heaven, and acknowledge him as the source of all 
good. 

O Lord, how great must that goodness be, which is 
extended over the whole earth ! Thy love, like the 
Light and Fire surrounds us every where. May we 
be deeply affected with it ! May it enlighten and in- 
fluence our whole soul ! Heavenly Father, commu- 
nicate to me some sparks of the fire of thy love, that 
I may reflect them upon my brethren, and that they, 
with me, may exyoy their blessed effects ! 
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FEBRUARY XX. 

THE EQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE SEASONS ON 

THE EAETH* 

^ T HILE the sun appears at a distance from us, and 
tbe intense cold binds and locks up all our fields, there 
are countries, whose inhabitants enjoy all the beauties 
of the spring ; others where they gather in the riches 
of harvest, and others, where autuuui fills their grana- 
ries with its fruits. Thus the Divine Wisdom has 
regulated the revolutions of seasons,, and distributed 
to all his creatures the same favours at different times. 
His impartial love extends to all the creatures his hands 
have made, without regarding their rank, their nation, 
or their merit. It is sufficient, that they need his 
mercy, for him to take pleasure in bestowing it. His 
beneficent regards are fixed with as much goodness on 
the deserts of Arabia, as on the smiling countries of 
Europe; and his government is the same from Pole 
to Pole. 

But,^ if God distributes the goods of this life witli 
equality, why does he deprive certain countries of the 
pleasures of spring, with which he favours us so abun- 
dantly ? Why does the sun diffuse his light so par- 
tially, that in some climates the nights, in others the 
days, last for whole months 1 Why are not tlie icy 
regions about the Poles as beautiful and as fertile as 
our plains and vallies? Who art thou, O man, who 
darest to ask such questions 1 What right hast thou 
to require the infinitely wise Being to give an account 
of his method of governing the world? Proud mortal 
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learn to humble thyself, and acknowledge the foot- 
steps of an Infinite Wisdom, even in those things 
wherein thy weak understanding can perceive nothing 
but defects. Perhaps, thou thinkest that Providence 
lias denied certain parts of die earth those advantages 
and comforts which it has scattered, with so much 
profusion, over others* Kot so : God has given to 
each country what was necessary for the life, nourii^h- 
ment, and happiness of the creatures whidi he has 
placed in it. All is arranged according to the clunate 
where they live ; and in every place, Providen<^ has 
wisely provided for their preservation, and for the sup- 
ply hi their necessities. 

The hours of the day vary in difierent parts of the 
world, according to certain rules ; but all the Zones 
have nearly the same number. There is scarcefy any 
inhabited country which the sun favors longer with 
his presence than another. All the difference is, that 
they enjoy it at different times. As to the inhabitants 
of the Torrid Zone, their days and nights are always of 
an equal length: while the neighbouring Zones possess 
this equality but twice in the year. It is true, that Ae 
sun quits them alternately, and gives summer to one 
part of the earth, while he abandons the other to win- 
ter. But he never fails to return annually from one 
limit of his course to the other; and if, during the 
winter, the days are not so long as the nights, for this 
the summer makes an ample recompence. If even in 
the Frigid Zones, the inhabitants are deprived* for 
some months, of the light of the sun, they afterwards 
enjoy it for nearly the same length of time ; and U 
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tbey have a few hours less of day, they are amply <ie» 
compensed by long twilights^ 

O Lord ! the earth ii full of thy goodness. Thy 
righteottdness extends to the heavens, and thy mercy 
reaches to the clouds. There is no country hi the- 
unvtrse destitute of the prooi^ of thy love. ^There b 
ilo province of thy immense empire, where thy kind-^ 
aess is not manifested. There is no creature, ther^ 
ia no man, which> in every season^ may not taste zs^ 
see that thou art good. I rejoice, because I live wa^ 
der thy beneficent government ! I rejoice in the inna 
mefahle blessings which thott hast scattered over ail 
the earth, Ibv the welfare of thy creatjores.. Should 
not I wish that al) my fellow-creatures tfiroughout Hit 
world might live as happy,, as tranquil, and as cott^ 
iMited as myvelf ? Yes, thoa knowest; tfaoti my Qod^ 
who searehest my heart, knowest that I mn neither 
99 envious,, nor setf-faiterested, as to feel distress aft 
tlie w«Ukfe of others, or not to wish, them blessings 
equal to my «wn. O God of lovel grant that we may 
beeene mm-e and mote like unto thee! As thoa 
loveat ail thy creatures, and there is no respect ofper-^ 
aoos with thee; as thoa dost to each all the good it ia 
capable of leceiving, kindle ia oar hearts a love as 
luiversai towards our fellow-ereatures, that we ma; 
do them all the good in oar power; and send up^ntc^ 
thee oar most ardent prayers for the happiness of all 
Btenkiad!: 
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FEBRUARY XXI. 

THE USE OF OUR SENSES. 

I HAVE Senses ; that is to say, I am a beings who, 
through the medium of several wonderful organs of 
my body, can procure myself a variety of sensations* 
By my E^es, I can acquire the perception of light and 
colours' : by my Ears, that of different sounds : by 
Smelling and Taste, that of agreeable or disagfoeable' 
savours and odours, of bitter and sweet, and other 
similar properties of the bodies I make use of. FinaHy, 
by Feeling, I have the perception of hot and cold, wet 
and dry, soft, hard, &c. How miserable should I be, 
were I deprived of the organs of Sight, Hearing, Tast- 
ing, Smelling, and Feeling ! If I had no Sight, how 
could I preserve myself from the many dangers which 
encompass me, or form a just idea of the magnificence 
of the heavens, the beauties of the coimtry, and the 
many pleasing objects with which the earth abounds] 
Without the faculty of Hearing, how. could I.perceive 
the many dangers which threaten me at a distance 1 
How could I communicate my thoughts to others 1 
and how could I enjoy the harmony and charms of mu- 
sic 1 How could I, in my youth, have acquired in- 
structions at school, learnt languages, obtained ideas, 
the talent of reading, and so many other faculties, 
which distinguish me so advantageously from the brute 
creation] Had I been deprived of the organs .of iSioi^ 
ling and Tasting, how could I have distinguished mj 
nourishment, discerned the aliments which are whole- 
some, from tho^e that are injurious 1 How could I 
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enjoy the perfume of the spring, and a thousand ob- 
jects which now afford me so many pleasing sensa- 
tions? Finally, without the sense of Feeling, how 
pould I have been capable of discoTeritig either in my 
food, or when sleeping or awake, what might be inju- 
-rious to me? And how should I be capable of watching 
over my own preservation? " I cannot, therefore, re- 
joice in, and praise my God too-much, that I can see, 
hear, feel, and speak. I adore ray beneficent Creator: 
I acknowledge and celebrate his bounty. My mouth 
shall glorify him in songs of praise and thanksgivings : 
and my ears shall be attentive to that universal hymn, 
which all creatures sing to his honour." 

May I never foi^et the value of my Setises, or make 
a bad use of them ! O my Creator ! thou bast given 
them to me for the mpst noble purposes! How much 
should I dishonour thy liberaf kindness, and the won- 
derful structure of my body, should I employ my 
senses oiily in animal fimctions, without proposing to 
myself niore exalted views ! How miserable should I 
be, if 1 sought my happiness only in the gratifications 
of sense, and preferred this to the more sublime grati- 
fications of the mind! For a time shall come, in which, 
my eyes shall be no more affected with the beauty of 
exterior objects : — in which the harmonious sounds of 
music shall no more please my ears 1 in which my 
palate sball no more relish the most exquisite viands* 
and the most delicious liquors ! — A time shall come, 
in which my senses shall find neither pleasure nor sa- 
tisfaction in terrestrial things ! How miserable should 
I then be, if I possessed nothing that could nourish my 
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spirit, comfort my soul, and mtkfy my detiros ! Spiiit 
of girace, so direct and lead mf,lbat ia the fM of my 
acnaes, I maynotloaesiglit of tbagreatend of s^ ^K*. 
iatence! Grants that these organs may serve to g^rify 
my Creator; aod that I may begio he» beiow^ to 
habituate myself to those noble occnpeitiooa in .vlueh 
I shall be employed in the kingdom of beavenf 

At this momeoty while I ftel the ba^^faiess of hsv^ 
ittg the prcfi«r use of '^ «iy 3ense9, I ahonld AUk 
of my brethren, who have either their seises inqsep- 
fect, or are wholly deprived of some of tbeir orgmia. 
O ye blind, ye deaf, ye dumb! I cannot see you witliH 
out deploring youir lot, and witfaont acknowledgmg, 
more than ever, ray own happiness ! Why is k, O 
my God I ^hat I am not classed with these imhqipy 
peopleT How can I sndlicientFy testify my ^titoMic 
to thee, fbr the perfection of my sensea I Kty those 
O God, who, through the defi<»ea<^,<Nf those oigans, 
are deprived of so much consolation ! If ittw thy 
good pleasure, compensate them for these imp^rfec*- 
tions by other advantages ! and give them- power to 
believe in thee, and to eaqieet kk tho othec world, • 
happy per&ctipn of aU tfiait febtea to bath hodf and 
soul! Amen. 
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MPiRATioNs Dp the soul to god* 

WiiSK I ffv% up my hevrt ta God| I begki io an- 
swer tbf «ii4 for which I have been placed hi the 
w<Ncld ; and cajoy m fiMr^tasle of that felicity which 
air^ts me io heavea. How cmitemptiMe the vaia 
amuiemeatf of the worht appear to me, when my heart 
l^ta iiito the habit of seeking its happiaess in God» 
through Chriit I How hamUe and meaa do I appeax 
in my own t ye»» when I compaie my meanness with 
the iaftute miyesty of Godl How is my natural pride 
coofoiwded* wht a I loae myself, so to speah^ in the 
ocean of the divine perfections! and what ardent de* 
wes aie there kindled m my heart fot that happy day^ 
whea^ I shall be for ever united to the supreme and 
eteinal Being! 

But am I so affected i^ith the jpestimabte iidvau- 
tages which frei|Qent meditajtionon CkKl afiords^ as to 
fomm the resolutioii to en^oy myael^ia it as^ I enghll 
4Jai 1 instead of employing my spirit with i^eat and 
sublime' oljects^ I too often fia my attention on earthly 
afad pedshhpg things! Indeed eC linding delight in 
meditating on my Creat<Hr» I take pleasure olten only 
in what gratifies my sens^. Instead of serving that 
Being who possesses att possible excellence^ and who 
alone ean render me perfectly ha|^y> I attach my heart 
to the earthy and become passionately fondof objecti 
which cmi neithei; constitute my bappiBess, nov be 
long enjo^adL O thai my paat experience may make 
me wise foi the time to cornel Hithevto I have oidy 
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loved temporal blessings^ and set my heart upon them. 
I have sought my peace and happiness in things which 
are even more frail and perishable than myself. 

But, at present, my eyes are opened, through the grace, 
of God. I contemplate a Being, the source of all per- 
fection, who has formed me out of nothmg, and given 
me a soul whose desires cannot be satisfied but by an 
infinite good. This is the Being to whom I consecrate 
my heart, giving myself up to him without reserve, 
and for ever. In him alone I will henceforth seek my 
comfort. These earthly goods, which I have hitherto 
had the imprudence to prefer to heavenly blessings, I 
will exchange for real and solid advantages ; and, see- 
ing it is the design of my Creator, I will use the for- 
mer, but without ever preferring them to the love of 
my God. On the contrary, every creature shall af- 
ford me an opportunity to ascend to my Creator; and 
shall excite me to bless the goodness of him, who has 
given a power to earthly things to cheer my soul, and 
strengthen my body. When I enjoy any outward 
good, I will say to myself, if I feel so much sweetness 
in the ei^yment of the good things of this life; if* 
knowing only a small part of the works of God, that 
knowledge is now so pleasing to me, how happy shall 
I be when I possess God himself! How great is the fe- 
licity of his saints, who see him as he is, and live con- 
tinually in blessed communion with him ! If the plea- 
sures which cannot be relished but through the me- 
dium of a frail, perishable body, can affect my mind 
so agreeably, how ecstatic must those delights be which 
I am to enjoy, without the incumbrance of this earthly 
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toberuacle ! What inefiable sc^jsations shall I experi* 
euce» when my spirit, freed from its^fetters, shall be 
able to contemplate, at full Hberty, the face of the 
Lord ! If the small rivulets here below are so plea- 
sant, what must the source be whence they flow ? If 
one ray of light be so vivifying, what must the Sua 
himself be 1 If, even in this world, God is so admir* 
able in his works, what must he be in the world to 
come ! Oh ! how I long to enjoy this felicity, in tlie 
possession of my God ! Run rapidly by, ye days of 
darkness, which I must pass here below ! Ye hours» 
which retard the happy moment, in which I shall gain 
a more perfect knowledge of my God, hasten your 
flight ! O day, without clouds or darkness, in which 
my soul, freed from the burthen of tliis gross body, 
shall take its flight, and ascend beyond all these stars, 
to adore Jehovah at the foot of his throne ! Blessed 
day, so earnestly desired, hasten thy appearance ! 



FEBRUARY XXIII. 

CAUSES OF HEAT AND COLD. 

Whence proceeds the transition from extreme 
Heat to the most intense Cold I By what means does 
nature bring about these revolutions'? It is indis- 
putable, that the temperature of the atmosphere dur- 
ing the winter, depends on the situation of the sun* 
For, when.our globe, in its annual course round the 
sun, is so placed, that its northern hemisphere is turned 
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away from it^ so tlrat its rays fall in a v^ry oblique 
manner on those parts; and when the san is bat a few 
hours above our horicon^ it b inqiosstble that theae 
rays should produee much Heat. But the Heat does 
not entirely depend on the situatiotty or distance of the 
sun. That luminary passes annually through the same 
constellations ; and is not ftrther from us in one win- 
ter than in another. Nevertheless, the degrees of 
Cold in our winters, are very different. Some wintera 
are as mHd as autumn ; in others, deep seas arefrozeii 
up; and men and other animals find it difficult to de- 
fend themselves against the Cold. 

Even in those countries where, during the whole 
year, their days and nights are nearly equd, the heat 
of the sun is not strong enough to dissolve the snow 
on the tops of mountains. The most intense winter 
reigns on their ridges, whilst the most scorching sum- 
mer prevails at their basis, although the Same rays ftil 
equally on the ridges and basis of these mountains* 
Were the sun, the alone cause of Heat and Cold, these 
phenomena would be inexfdicable. 

Nature is rich in expedients ; and a Uiousand causes,, 
which are perhaps unknown to us, second her opera- 
tions. But we know, at least, that the constitution of 
the atmosphere, and the winds, have a great effect on 
the Heat and Cold of a countiy. Hence it is, that 
sometimes, in the longest days of summer, it is cold, 
when the atmosphere is laden with thick vapours : 
when the sky has been, for a long time, covered with 
clouds ; and when the north wind blows strongly.. 
Hence, even in winter, th^ Cold is sometmies not 
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teteose, wlien tfae1Se«tii wkid biii^ us a warm air. 
Tbe tf oil of a ctmntry eoHtrilrates much to its coldness 
or warmtli. For instance : in Siberia, miiere the earth 
is'Mt of nitre^aad difbreat salts, it is always colder 
^KiB in conntHes nearer to the Pole, and where the 
rays of the sou fall more obliqaely. The natural 
warmtbofthe earth, and intemal heat sometimes, 
cause great variations in the temperature of the air, in 
different countries. 

These causes, and perhaps many more unknown to 
us, occasion the vicissitudes of Heat and Cold upon the 
earth. But, who can understand all the springs of the 
great machine of the universe, or explain their different 
effects? The greater part of the phenomena puzzle 
and confound us; and we are obliged to acknowledge, 
that all the sagacity of the m6st eminent philosophers, 
is incapable of penetrating the depths of nature. We 
see but apart, and j)erhaps, the smallest part of its 
operations ; and it is certainly for wise reasons, that 
tiie Creator has hidden from us the causes of so many 
effects in the Kingdoms of Nature and Providence. 
He designs by this, to teach us to contemplate our- 
selves. What would it avail us to have the mostac- 
curate knowledge of nhture, if we neglected the know- 
ledge and sanctificationof our own hearts ? We know 
enough of nature to be happy, wise, and contented. 
Perhaps, a greater knowledge of it might puff us up ; 
perhaps it might disturb our repose, and cause us to 
forget God. Let us endeavour to make a good use of 
the little we know, that we may the better glorify the 
Supreme Being, by becoming more holy. If, after all 
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our researches^ and ail other niediUitioDs, many things 
still remain veiled from oureyes> let us draw thisccm- 
elusion from the whole, that tlie wisdom of God sur- 
passes all our conceptions ; that tY is infinite, that our 
understanding is limited. Afid thus, under a con vie* 
tion of our weakness and insignificancy, we shall feel 
it our greatest duty, to humble ourselves and to adore 
the Most High« 



FEBRUARY XXIV. 

SINGULARITIES IN THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 

It would be difficult, not to say impossible^ for our 
weak and contracted understanding to comprehend, at 
ouce, the whole empire of nature ; and to conceive, at 
once, the whole detail of the wonderful properties of 
natural things. We shall arrive more easily at this 
knowledge, if we begin with certain detached objects, 
some particular beauties ; and employ ourselves first, 
with the more sensible phenomena. Let us consider, 
at present, some curiosities of the Mineral kingdom ; 
and we shall discover in them, as every where else, 
proofs of the infinite wisdom* of God ! 

Among stones, none merits our attention more than 
ihe Loadstone, When suspended, it turns itself so that 
it constantly points North and South ; and in those 
two ends which we call its poles, its greatest attrac- 
tive virtue resides. What is very particular is, it at- 
tracts nothing but iron. If we take two LiOadstones, 
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we shall find that the two opposite pules, viz. the 
North and South, attract each other : whereas, the 
poles of the samedeuomination, viz. the two South, or 
the two North poles, repel each other. 

We find properties in Quicknlver equally wonder- 
ful. It will assume any form you please ; but it 
always ends by reassuming its own natural one. In 
the fire it rises up in vapours ; and, when it is shaken 
a long time, it changes into dust. By being dis- 
solved, it may become a hard and transparent crys- 
tal ; but it can easily be restored to its former fluid 
state. 

Gold is the first and most precious of the metals : 
not only because it is heaviest {Platina excepted,) 
but because of its wonderful properties. It is the 
hardest and most unalterable of all bodies ; so that it 
can stand the action of the hotest fire for months to- 
gether, without any change in its nature, or the los^ 
of the smallest portion of its weight. Its particles are 
so fine, that one grain of gold may be beaten out so 
as to cover 50 square inches ; and the naked eye may 
discover, on the two surfaces thus covered^ four miN 
lions pf particles. Its ductility also is such, that one 
grain may be drawn out into a thread 500 feet long ! 
and is divisible into 23,400,000 parts perfectly distin- 
guishable by the eye. 

The wonderful form of common Salt — brilliant 
stones — singular figures of earth, where metals are 
hidden — petrified bodies, which are often found on 
the highest mountains, some hundreds of miles frcan 
the sea, where they had their origin — and a hundred 
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oAer shigHlarities of the mineral kingdom, seem to be 
formed to waken om* curiosity. 

No occtipatioB whaterer has so many eharms ; is 
so satisfactory, or affords more diversified pleasures; 
than the attentive contemplation of nature. Suppo- 
sing we were to live some centuries upon the earth ; 
Imd that we should emf^y each day, eachhour,^ in the 
study of the singularities and phenomena of the mine- 
nd kingdom ; even at the end of this time, there ' 
would be found a tlrousand things which we could 
not exphiin,' which would stiH be hidden from us, and 
which would excite our curiosity more and more. 
But, as the duration of our life scarcely extends to half 
a century, let us employ a little of that time which Is 
granted unto us, and consecrate it, k& far as our other 
duties will admit, to the observation of nature ; and 
thus aiibrds our minds the most durable and innocent 
pleasure. The satis&ction which we shall find in k 
will increase more and more, in proportion as we take 
care to meditate on the designs which God propos^es 
to himself in his works ; for the works of nature are 
incomparably more wonderful and sublime, than all 
the productions of human art. These do not always 
promote our welfare, or render us better : often they 
are only the objects of a fruitless admiration. But, all 
the works of nature, even the most singular, have for 
their object the universal good. They exist, not only 
to be seen, but also to be enjoyed. And all, without ^ 
eRceptton, proclaim the goodness^ as well as the wis- 
dom of God ! 
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'DAILY, AND EXPERIMENTAL PBOOFS OF DIVINE 

PROVIDENCE. 



Jo we wish to enumerate the blessings we have 
rceeived from the mercy of God, since the first mo- 
ment of our existence to the present time ? — Can we 
count the stars ?-^Gan we number the blessings which* 
we have received even in a single year? — How then 
can we enumerate those which God has heaped upon, 
us in the course, perhaps, of a long life ! How many 
mercies have we received in our infancy which are 
now forgotten! Nights passed quietly in sweet sleep; 
food, by which our bodies have been refreshed and 
strengthened t — From how many dangers, seen and 
unseen, have we been delivered ! How often has God 
provided for our wants, and confounded our unbelief^ 
wjbich considered the relief impossible ! In every acci* 
dent, t'he eye of God has watched over and preserved 
us. Every day of our life has increased the sum of 
God's mercies to us. His goodness is renewed to us 
as often as the sun begins and ends his daily course. 
And who can tell how often God has granted him mer- 
cies,' of which he is still ignorant, and preserved him 
from perils which he knew not of, and of which he 
can only be informed in .the world to come I 

Apd> what shall we say o^ the blessings of grace t 
We have been redeemed by Christ Jesus : the way of 
salvation isi made plain to us by his gospel. What a 
mercy it is, that we have not been born in the darkness 
of Paganism,,but.in the light of Christianity ! and that 
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God incessantly labours to sanctify and perfect us in 
\b^ ! Are not all these proofs of his goodness, and ot 
his tender compassion 1 

Taking it for granted, that it is impossible for any 
one to calculate the immense series of God's mercies 
during the course of his life ; let us confine ourselves 
to a single day, and endeavour to sum up the bless- 
ings which one day brings with it. Light, air, food, 
strength to labour, the house we dwell in; the rela- 
tions on which our happiness depends, the different 
amusements, and varied pleasures of life. Let us not 
forget the power by which we respire, nor think it a 
matter of little consequence. Oji respiration, the pre- 
servation of our life depends. We respire, at least, 
twelve times in a minute : then, each minute brings 
twelve blessings, each of which is so essential, that 
without it, we could never receive another. With 
i>espiration, God preserves our understanding, wl11» 
and the several members of our bodies. Let us sup- 
pose, that in each minute our soul performs only 
thirty operations, and only reckon, according to the 
calculations of physicians, 6000 different parts in our 
bodies, which God every momept supports; .and what 
wonders of preservation do we not .discover I iFoi*, ac- 
cording to this calculation, we. receive eveiy minute 
from God 12 blessings relative to respiration; 30 
relative to our understanding and will \ and 6000 re-, 
lative to the different parts of our bodies : conse- 
quently, God grants us each minute, 6042 blessings, 
which will amount to 362,520 every hour of our 
life! 
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May these daily proofs of the providenoe and good- 
ness of our God, make the deepest and most durable 
impression upon ouiHiearts ! and they certainly will, 
if our souls be susceptible of gratitude at all. Yes i 
if we have any adequate sense of the greatness of 
God's mercy, and our own unworthiness, it is impos- 
sible' that we should not feel the most lively gratitude 
to the Preserver of our life. 

But, in order to maintain a lively sense of God's 
benefits in our hearts, let us often endeavour to com- 
pute them. The more we employ ourselves thus, the 
more we shall be disposed to magnify the Lord our 
God, and the more shall we be delighted in ceiebratint; 
his praise !. 



FEBRUARY XXVI. 
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TRANQI7ILUTY OF THE NIGHT. 

How can we think, without admiration aind grati** 
tude, on the tender care of Providence, to secure our 
repose durmg the absence of the day? As soon as 
night coBGies on, a calm is difiused over all nature^ 
whieh proclaims to all creatures, a lest from their 
labours, and invites man to sleep. During the time 
that men s kqp, nature, in their behalf, suspends noise, 
vivid light, and all such impressions as might keep the 
aeDses in action. The animals, whose activity migl|t 
disturb our repose, have themselves need of rest. 
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Tran^illUy of theNighh- 

Birds seek their nests, the ox, the horse^ and oiir o&er 

domestic aniiualsy sleep around us. 

' But, this tranqiullity of the Bight ifr not e<]iiaU(y' 
l^easing toalL Atany, who through pain, sickness^ 
and other accidents, pass sleepless niglits^ wish tbiB 
melancholy silence interrupted. Their 8u£&riDg& and 
uneasiness increase, while oHiers ai% asleep af •UMl 
theih ; they count the hours and long for the day» ia 
hopes that society will bring them some reliefs Mioiy 
wicked people, who pass the day in co»tinuaI riot and 
dissipation, find the tranquillity of thedght tediettsaiid 
troublesome : it awakens their conscience, and the 
least nom terrifies thenu 

Let us praise the Lord, for granting us the jdeatingp 
and refreshing repose of the night. If we enjoy health 
of body, and peace of mind, our sleep will be sweet. 
When we have gone through the labours of the day, 
the arrival of the night should cause us to adore that 
goodness, which has disposed every thing so well to 
procure us a cooifoirtable repose. We' lit down in 
tranquillity, while thieveis arise to walk in the dark 
paths of injustice and rsq^e. H^ sleep in-peac^, 
while so many siek persoifs Stretched*on beds of loi* 
seiy and distress long for sleeps and wdnldieslctem the- 
sbofteslsk^ianbier a great favour, but camot olilaiilfHvi 
We enjoy refreshing sleep,r white the g^tDoB is sup- 
cha^ii^ himeelf witfe meat and dradc^ Ae nusev toi^- 
menting himself with' sinaioiks care^ amttfe fvar ^ 
<m6 dmy lacking tho neceseams off Kft ; white thi di^^ 
coitoiled.aDd ambifSeua BMMi>p«Mider& in his: mmt 
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schemes of elevation and grandeur, for the remotest 
period of life. 

But, how often is the tranquillity of the night inter- 
rui>ted by levity or wickedness ! The drunkard's song, 
and the furious joy of the libertine, often disturb the 
repose of peaceable citizens, and deprive them of the 
bkftsings of sleep. Ought we not to esteem that order, 
which. Grod has so wisely established in nature, so as 
not to disturb it by thelevity of our hearty] Ought we 
not so to love our feUow-cseatures, as not to deprive 
them of that sleep, which is necessary, not only to 
their health, but to theur life itself? Ahis I this ill- 
timed noise may, in one place, disturb a dying person; 
in another, afiight a woman in labour^ or terrify a 
mother who b suckling her child. 

The rest which we expect in the'grave, will be very 
different: there we sh^ sleq> in peace, and shall not 
be awaked out of slumber, till the voice of the Judge 
calls us into life. '* How happy are the believers 
whom death has conducted to God ! They have es- 
caped all the miseries, to winch we are still subject in 
this world. Here, the most comfortable life is spent 
in alternate hopes and fears ; and our leposeis disturb- 
ed by innumerable pains and anxieties. The righte- 
ons^ on the contrary, whose bodies rest quietly in the 
grave, are delivered from all misery and care; sorrow 
or pain shall never more imbitter their joy/' 
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FEBRUARY XXVII. 

WINTER IS AN EMBLEM OF LI1%. 

In these winter days there ate conthmal tlacage$. 
Flakes of siiow« and showets of ntiii; stomtsandScHllms; 
dottdy days, atid a dear $ky» succeed eacA oAner. 
The snow has no sooner corerednatme with itssptendid 
gait>» than the ram comes and destroys it. S^arccfy 
has the sun shewn himseif, when he againdissfypears. 
And are there no simtfar variations in the mforal world? 
f many of the winter days are dark, tedions, a»d dis- 
mal ; many scenes of onr life are eqnally so. Bnt^ as 
tempesto and darimess are necessary^ and conformaUe 
ta the wise laws of nature ; it is the same wftlr ffie 
disagreeable occurrences, and the adversity whmh we 
sometimes meet with in this world. 

Ifho e«n prevent the day from bemg <d>scured by 
dark clouds ; or our happhiess from being disturbed, 
sometimes by men^ and sometimes by accidents t Is 
|l possible, that the sky should be always cahn and 
"serene ; or that our minds should enjoy an vamfet- 
rupted repose? The present constitution df our tiatiire 
will as little adwit of ourbeing always frte from grirf, 
and disagreeSible sensations; as the constftutlDQ of 
the corporeal World, will admit of the air never hiSng 
loaded with clouds. Passions, which some^fines -pm- 
duce good effects, but oftener bad ones» are preeistSy 
the same in the moral world, that tempests are io na- 
ture. And, as the wmter and its fog* are a source of 
fertility ; so also safiermgs and afflicticms are often the 
means of s^cquiring wiscMi ^^ Virtue. Darkness 
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shews, US theyalaeof l%bt: a cMitimHd iMrightness 
mouM daarie and fiitigue our eytB. Ackar day never 
givea us so muGb pleasure, as wlieB cloudy and glocmy 
days lia¥e|»reeeded k. In like mamier, we should not 
l^purly vakie health, if we were not taught its worth 
by the painful experience of sickness. The excellence 
and advantages of friettdsb^, would never have been 
so fttUy known by us, if we had never met whh fabe 
aad deceitfiil friends. 

After aU, it is certain that we are tooapttoexafige- 
mte our evils : the events of the world, and the acci- 
dents which happen to us, art& rarely,so afflictive as we 
describe tbem. Our self4ove, our [Hide, tnd our 
extreme delicacy blind us to such a degree, that we 
account all unpleasant ocurrences as real amf eonsi- 
derable evils ; whilst, on the contrary, we take little 
notice of out real advantages, and the sweets which 
attend as through life* It is nevertheless certain, that 
aH our troubles should be esteenied nothing, in com- 
parison of the midtitade of bkssings and fdeasuses 
which are dispensed to us by the Divine Provideooe. 
Aad evien those oEUsesiesef which we complain, would 
become real, though disguised benefits, if we knew 
-how to mahf a proper use of them, accor^g to the 
precepts of wisdom ; just as the snow, the terapett, 
tbe liroat, vnd the other changes ^ the present season, 
are the ^ery weaivi which Ood c9ipk)ys<^to bestow 
iiew fimnirs liypoa us. When the sky has been al09g 
time gloomy ; the douds must fimdly disyrse, aad 
cete weuther, and sunshine hriqg butik jfoy aad gbid- 
oesa. The btuvier Ibe sfaenvers 90^ the 4otacr t|ie 

I 2 
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cloudy are drained. The darker they are, the sooner 
the rays of the tun disperse them. Adversity occupies 
iMit a small portion of our life; and when it appears 
the most oppressive ; when we think we are about to 
be overwhelmed by it, it is a proof that it is near an 
end, 

I will therefore reeeive, without murmuring, tbat 
portion of affliction which it shall please Grodto allot 
me. I should be very unreasonable, if I required 
pleasure, and days of happiness only. No, my Lord, 
let rain «nd the rays of the sun, darkness and light, 
altemaldy succeed each other during the course of my 
life; I hope to be resigned to it. And, if thou 
shoiddest tboik proper to shake my heart with the 
Ktonas of adversity, thy will be done! " What mat- 
ters it, that the cup which is presented to me be 
mote or less bitter ; that my troubles be more or less 
dniable, while I am on this side the grave: I know in 
whom I have believed : I know, O my God, that'thou 
wilt one day bring me to thy eternal glory. Those 
who sow in tears, shall reap in joy. When the short 
suflferings of this life are passed away, I shall see hofr 
advantageous they have been; and shall bless God for 
having taken me, through much tribulation, into the 
kingdom of heaven." 

These conaideraticnis will stt[^rt me ander ray 
afflictions. As the expectation of the spring renders 
the melancholy appearance of wmter tolerable, the 
pleasing hope of eternity sludl encourslge me to bear, 
with resignation and courage, the sufieriiigs of tlie 
present life. Tlufough the darimess of thb life, die 
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delightful prospect of a happy futurity opens to my 
view. What I already see of eternity, casts tome rays 
of light on the path in which I walk : and thus I shall 
arrive, imperceptibly, at the blessed «bode of rest, 
lights and joy/ 



FEBRUARY XVni. 

THE UTILITY OF MOUNTAINS; 

W^ouLD it not be of more advantage to our globe, 
were the surface more even; and were it not disfi* 
gored by so many enormous mountains ? We have 
sometimes thought:, if the fonadf the eaktii had been 
more regular, had its surface been but one vast plain, 
that our sight might have extended further, we should 
have travelled with much more convenience, and have 
eojoyed a hundred other advantages. But, we are 
probably deceived in thinkmg thus. Let us endeavour 
then to discover the truth, and reflect on the utility of 
Mountains, to see whether we have any rest^on to be 
discontented with the present arrangement of our 
globe. 

First, It b evident, that from mountains and hills, 
those springs flow, which are produced 'either by abuu* 
dant snows, or by the clouds #i1h which theit- t^psare 
always covered : and it is these thtit^feed bro#kli and 
rivers. ' • ' ' ^ '^'^^/k uui- 

2. Those ridges of hig^^ihlHlntains, which extend 
ft-om East to We^t over a tast -^Nict of country, serve 
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to pretent the ^ttfinpation of the vapours^ and to con- 
dense them into water. They are therefore as so many 
alembics^ which prepare wd ptirify ih% water for the 
senrice of nieii and beasts^; and by their declivititts 
they give a moderate fall to the springs^ which flow- 
ing thence, water and fertilize the vallies. 3. Besides 
this inestimable advantage of fountains and springs 
which mountains afford us, there axe many others not 
less remarkable. They are the habitations of various 
kinds of animais, which are of great use to us. 4« 
They furnish without any expence to us, nourishment 
and support for a multitade of beasts, which are veiy 
{Mrofitable to us/ both by their flesh and by their skins. 

5. An innumerable multitude df trees, plants, herb«» 
and medicinal . roots grow on the skies of moui^MiSy 
which we cannot cultivate in our plains; or, ^i<^, if 
cultivated there, would not possess the same virtues. 

6. In the bowefs of mountains, metids and minerals 
are formed ; the generation of which, could not be so 
well carried on in a low and level country, where t&ey 
could not find a sufficiency of moisture. 

7* Mounteins serve also to shelter us from the cold 
and piercing blasts of the North and East winds. They 
are the fosterers of the most exquisite vines, their 
bowels contain {U'eeious stones ; they are, so to speak, 
the bulwarks of nature to {H^serve us from the Airy of 
the winds add the waves : and like ramparts and aa- 
tural fortifications, they defelid many states from hos- 
tile invasion, and from the ambition of conquerors. 
S. Probably* they preserve the equilibrium oi our 
globe : but however this may be, they are a species of 
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smyphitbeatfesy which afford us th^ most deUgbt&) 
pgro39eclB« and are to houses, and even whole cit^,. 
the nKNst delightful situations. 

It is true, that some mountains are formidable and 
dangerous: they occasion terrible earthquakes and 
volcanos, which scatterflames and desolation arqund. 
But we should consider, that as sulphur* nitre, and 
other minerals, not only contribute to the fertility of 
the earth; but are also necessary to the life of all 
sorts of plants, it in as requisite, that there should be 
a kind of universal magazine, where these materials 
might be deposited, that they might be distributed by 
the air and winds, oyer the sur&ce of the earth. 
And, although they may be the cause of some incon* 
veniencies; yet these can furnish no reasonable ob- 
jection against the wisdom and goodness of God ;^ 
seeing the good they, produce is infinitely beyond all 
the evils which cai^ result from them. 

In this respect, we have no cause to complain of the 
formation of our globe* Were there no mountains, 
we should be deprived of many useful stones and fos- 
sils : there would be neither rivers, fountains, nor 
lakes; the sea itself would become a stagnated marsh : 
we should be entirely destitute of a great number of 
the most beautiful and whdesome plants, and n^my 
species of ammals: and the privation of one of these 
things, might render our life gloomy and miserable. 
Let us therefore conclude, that mountains as well as 
all other creatures, announce the wisdom, power, and 
goodness of the Most High. 

Lord God Almighty! we adore thee, and acknow- 
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ledge^wiUi the most profound veneration, the wonders 
of thy wisdom! All that exists, all that thou hast cre- 
ated, from the smallest particle of sand to the highest 
mountain, all is well combined, all is in harmony, 
and all is pregnant with advantages to mankind. On 
the heights, as well as in the dq>ths ; on the moun- 
tams, as well as in the vallies ; above the earth as weM 
as under it, thou shewest thyself the glorious benefiic- 
tor of thy creatures. O Lord our God, we will bless 
thy name for ever and ever! 

FEBRUARY XXIX. 

MOTIVES FOR CONFIDENCS IN GOB. 

When I reflect on the infinite perfections, which ma- 
nifest themselves in the arrangement of the universe ; 
and in the manner in which God conducts and go- 
verns the whole; my confidence in him must necessa-^ 
rily increase, and be strengthened more and more. 
How satisfied should I be, concerning my lot, seeing 
it is m the hands of this great Being, of whose power, 
wisdom, and goodness, I hafe as many proofs as there 
are creatures before me ! What wishes can I form for 
my happiness, ^hich cannot be fulfilled by this God, 
whose unbounded power has drawn so many thou- 
sands of worlds out of nothing ! Can I be in any trou- 
ble, embarrassment or perplexity, from which I may 
not be happily delivered by that infinite wisdom, 
which has stretched out the heavens ; and which has 
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farmed all creatures in so wonderful a manner 1 Who 
can prevent my casting my burthen upon the Lord 1 
Who can hmder me from having recourse to him, in 
all my troubles and distresses ; or> from hoping that 
he win hear my prayer? It is true, I am a very weak > 
creature : I lose myself in the immense multitude of 
his woii:s: and when I meditate on his grandeur, and 
infinite extent of his government; I often say to 
myself: " Who am I, that I should dare to hope that 
this Supreme Being will always condescend to hear 
me? Or, that he should fix his attention upon me, a« . 
frequently as my perplexities oblige me to have re* 
course to him?'' But, on the other hand, I console 
myself, that hb greatness, his Majesty, and the go- 
vernment of so many thousand worlds, do not prevent 
him from extendii^g his <rares to the very least worm : 
what then should prevent his pa^y ing some attention to 
me, who, little and weak as I may be, have received 
from him as a man, and as a Christian, prerogatives 
so much superior to those of ail other creatures. 

But, my conscience stops me here, and objects, that, 
lam a sinner: that I have a thousand, and a thousand, 
times wilfully transgressed the conmiands of my<Crea- 
torand Master; and am consequently more uii>vorthy 
of ius kindness than tlie most abject < creatures ; for 
they have not offended him, and could fiever be guilty 
of iniquity against him. My conscience ajso paints the 
justice of God in such stropg colours, as all his works 
do his power and goodi^ess, that it causes me to fear 
he will employ this power to make me a terrible examr 

pie of bis veugeaa<;e ip the sight of the whole. WQrld« 

15 
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PoA, it is true, that in the wholt creation, let nie tam 
to whatsoever side I may, I can find nothing that can 
deliver me from these twi'rific thoughts, traoquilize toy 
disturbed hearty or give me a weil-fewidecl subject for * 
cimsolation. 

But, here, the savrag Troth of the Go»p6l comes ^ 
ray assistance. Eternal praises be rendered to thee, O 
my loving Redeemer! Those views of God, whteh 
without thee, could bring only trouble and distress 
into my s6ul, are become, through thy sufieriugs and 
death, a source of consolation and joy. It is through 
thee alone, that I can look up to this God, whose gran- 
deur and m^gniitceiice all creatures proclaim ; — that I 
call, I say, consider him as my Father, put my confi* 
deuce iu him, and expect happiness from him, not 
only in this Hfe, but also in the ii|prld to come. Now, 
the world appears to me iu all its beauty. What a 
ravishing prospect opens before me ! If the earth be 
full of the goodness of the Lord, heaven will be infi* 
nitely more so. It is there that I shaUbe completely 
satisfied with the blessings of his love; there, his infi- 
nite wisdom shall s^pear to his eyes, in all its splen- 
dor; there, with a more ^netrating, and bett^^ 
' directed eye, I shall be able to fathom the wonders of 
the creation; contemplate, more nearly, the grandeur, 
pomp, and beauty of so many other worlds, of which, 
through the weakness of my sight; and the imperfec- 
tion of my understanding, I can at present take but a 
transient glance. Then, my heart lAall be filled with 
sentiments of veneration, love, and gratitude. Tlien 
my mouth shaH celebrate, to the noblest accents^ the ' 
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everlajBtiBg' praises of my Creator. Lord, thou arl 
worthy to receive glory, honoiir, aad power; for thda 
bast created all thu^, and for tliy pleasure, ttey are, 
and Were ereated! 
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O YB, who with me, adore the Lord, by whom the 
heavens and tlie earth were made ; come and considcar 
Ihs works ; belb6ld fte wondef s he has wrought ; and 
acknowle^fe his kindness with heartfelt gratitude, 
'fliis, of atl the knowledge we can acquire^ is the most 
iiBportant, the most pleasing, and the most easy. We 
ecmld well dispense with many sciences, which we take 
pains to learn ; but the knowledge of God^ and his 
works, is absolutely indispensable, if we wish to ful- 
fil the des%B of our creation, and secure our pre- 
sent and eternal felicity. Doubtless, we do well to 
«itek to know God, as he is revealed to us in his Divine 
word: but we camiot well embrace this revelatioji 
with full convictfoii of heart, unless we join to it that 
other revelatioo, by wliicfa he manifests himself in nft- 
ture, as the Creator of all that eiists : as our Lord, 
our Father, said our Beuefucton This is a good pre- 
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paration to know and recdve the gospel of Ckrlst. 
Hence the Divine Redeemer, when instructiog fais 
disciples ift the truths of his religion, spoke oHen to 
them of the works of nature, and made use of those 
ol]^ects, which the natural and moral world presented 
to hinr; and to lead his hearers to the contempktiou 
of spiritual and celestial things. 

In general, it is a noble employment, and highly 
becoming man, to study the book' of Nature; and to 
leani from it those truths which proclaim to us, the 
immense grandeur of God, and our own littleness ; 
his benefits, and the obligations they lay us under. It 
is always disgraceful to man to be inattentive to the 
wonders which every where surround him; and to be 
as little affected by them as the beasts that perish* If 
we have been endued with reason, it is that we«> might 
use it to God's glory, by examining his perfections in 
his works. And what more agreeable employment 
can the human spirit have, than to meditate on the 
admirable works of the Most High ; than to contem- 
plate in heaven, in earth, in the waters, in the day 
and the night, in a word, in universal nature, in all 
that exists, the wisdom^ power, and goodness of the 
-Creator and Preserver! What can we conceive more 
delightful than to diseover in all the creation, in ail 
the kingdoms of nature, in every thing that presents 
itself to our view, the footsteps of Providence; and 
the tender care of the Father of all beings? There are 
no amusements, no worldly joys, of which we are not 
,soon tired: but the pleasure which is tasted in the 
contemplation of God's works, is always fresh, always 
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new. And, though we should meditate thousands of 
jears upon God and his works, our spirit would be so • 
£ur from being, fatigued with the subject, that on the 
contrary, we should ever find new charms in it. And 
IB this light it is that I otien represent to myself the 
felicity of the saints in heaven. I ardently long to be 
among them, because I am persuaded that it is among 
thena, in commerce with the blessed^ that the insa* 
tiable desire to grow in wisdom, and constantly to 
acquire n^w ideas, can be fully gratified. 

. But, whilst we are at a distance fcond this happiness, 
let as endeavour at least to come as near to it as possi- 
ble; by habituating ourselves now, to what the em- 
ployment of angels and glorified saints shall be through 
aU eternity. Let us adore God in his marvellous 
works : let us endeavour to know him more and more : 
let us reflect on his greatness : admire his power and 
wisdom in each of his creatures : and consider, in 
every season of the year, his tender concern for all 
that exists. This employment will tend to make us, 
not only the most happy, but the most virtuous of 
men. For, if we have God and his works constantly, 
before our eyes, with what love and veneration for > 
him shall we be penetrated ; with what humility shall ' 
we serve him ; with what confidence ^hall we trust 
afl we bave in his hands ; with what zeal, and trans- 
ports of joy shall we sing his praises ! 

O God ! who art so worthy of all our homage, may 
we henceforth incessantly contemplate, with gratitude 
and admiration, the wonders of thy wisdom and power 
with which thou hast filled the universe. May we, on 
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the ladder ^ crealied being, mount from earth to hea* 
ven» to know and taste bow good thou art! Let all 
thajt is within, all that is without us, serve to lead us 
unto thee the first principle' of all things ; and may 
eyoy thing contribute to inflame onr love and pietj 
more and more! These, O heavenly Father, are the 
engagonents we shbuid enter intov '^ the iaee of h^* 
Ten and earth ; in the presence of all the (Galores 
tbou hatt formed. The sun which entigbtens us, itit 
air which we breathe, the earth which feed| and sos* 
tains us, universal, nature, which thou htst so wisely 
ordained to satisfy our wants and to give us pteoiurey 
shall one day rise as witnesses against vs, if we neglect 
to contemplale and admire thy works. 
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Natitee is yet deprived of her ornaments; her 
aspect is w3d and dismal ; the sky is covered with 

* titick clouds ; and the atmosphere is loaded with snow 

* and thick vapours. The mornings are wrapped up in 
impenetrable fogs, which deprive us of a view of the 
rising sun : just as he has shewn himself, gloomy and 
stormy clouds arise, and prevent the earth from feeling 
his 1>enign influence. How little warmth does he 
give! Scarcely an herb dares to shew itself above 
ground : . all is still dead, without elegance, without 
charms. 
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** Whea shall the lovely Spring appear ? When 
skall those fine days arrive, when the first fiowers shall 
invite us to visit the fields and gardeiis Y* Doubtless, 
nany use tlti» kind of language, and bear impatiently 
the gloomy days of March. But let us consider, that 
thi9 very temperalure of the air which afflicts us, coch 
tiibates to the perfection of the whole ; and eaten 
into the plan of that government whicb God has 
marked out. Were it not ^r these days, which appear, 
so disagreeable to us, all the hopes whieh we have of 
summer would vanish away. Tempests ai'e blessings 
in nature; and frosts are the means which she makes 
ttse of to fertilise the earth. If the air were at present 
more moderate, and the days finer, millions of insects 
would be hatched, which would be very injurious to 
the seed sdready sown, and to the buds of flowers. 
To whdt h\)uries also would those buds be exposed, 
which mild weather brings forth, sbcmld there after- 
wards come any frost 1 But such ia our ignorance and 
blindness, that we mm-mur against God, when we 
should bless and adore him: and we csonsider thos« 
tiimgs as imperfections, which should cause us to ac- 
knowledge the wisdom and goodness of wxx Creator. 
In general, we know not what we ask, nor what we 
wish : and to punish us sufficiently for our indiscreet 
and unreasonable prayers, God has only to grant . 
them. 

If the Spring novQ displayed all its charms, how 
many of the following days would lose all their excel- 
lence? How soon should we be weary of rain, and 
how speedy the transition would be from intense colcT 
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to extraordinary heat ! and how injurious this to our 
health! It is a blessing of God, a blessing, of which 
with many others, we are regardless, that Spring comes 
imperceptibly. Its delay keep us in a most pleasing 
expectation ; anil our satisfaction is the greater when 
it comes. The rough and stormy month of March, is 
the remains of the severity of winter; it prepares us 
for the enjoyment of fine weather: and it is the fore- 
runner of that delightful calm, which the Spring dif- 
fuses over our fields.. 

Ther^rc)^ O my God, I will exalt tind bless thee 
in th^ HP^n? days ; I will persuade myself more and 
mp^e^ ti^Ltfay goveniment is both wise and good. I 
cejiuce.^th^t III all times, and in all seasons ; in stormsi 
a^d iiLC|lmsc in snows, and ia rains, as well as in, the 

^^^ih^'I^J^ **fr ^ invariably my .Father, my 
Ipregweicver, aiM^py -Benefactor. The present imcom- 
forta^iedays w^l|,jna short time, be succeeded by 
the lovely clays of Spring. After all, I cannot 
reasonably expect to have only fiiir and pleasant 
hours in this world: my whole life is like the 
present /^ason; and what in fact is life, but a 
continual vicissitude of pleasant and dbagreeable 
days! 
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THS ESTATE OF CEBTAIN ANIMAtl DCBING 
WINTEK. 

At presoit, we do not see otie of those insects or 
birds, millions of which live during the summer, in the 
air, on the earth, and in the water. At the ai^roacb 
of winter, they retire from our climate, the tempers 
ture of which no longer agrees with them ; and ia 
which they can no longer find proper nourishmeot. 
The first stormy day is the signal which obliges them 
to cease from their labours, and to quit their homes. 
We are niistaken, if we imagine 
stroys these animali: even in ti 
nae to live. Providence takes c 
shall perish. The bodies of ! 
formed, that the satne causes w 
their aliment, make such change 
nourishment nnoecessary. The 
tbey foil into a profound sleep, w 
returning warmth opens the e 
ditDgs necessary for their support to spring up: th^ 
they awake from their sleep. These animals hide 
themselves in the sand, in holes, in bottoms of pcmds, 
in marshes, where they cannot be found out, nor their 
r^Ktse disturbed. In such places, their State is a species 
of death, or, rather, a kind of swoon ; nor are they 
reanimated, till the gentle heat of spring pmetrates 
into their retreats. Some sorts of birds, at the ap- 
proach of winter, undertake fong joumies, to seek, in 
other cliniates, a more temperate air, and suitable 
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food. Some fly in flocks, from one couutry to ano- 
ther; many go into Africa, crossing tb« Mediterra- 
nean Sea, and return to our countries in the ensuing 
spring. 

Lordf how admirable is. thy wisdom ! bow tender 
and beneficent thy care towards the least of thy crea- 
^rea! Thou hast impressed on the mind of certain 
aaiflayals, that wonderful instinct, which informs them 
of the day in which they should abandon their sum- 
mer ^residence, in order to pass the winter in a more 
favourable clime. Thou hast pointed out to otheiis, 
where they may securely pass the night of winter in 
deep sleep ; and thou dost reanimate them, when the 
time for their new life is come ! 

As often as I reflect on these revolutions, they lead 
me naturally to think of what will happea to myself 
at death; because, in fact, my state then will, in some 
measure, resemble that of the birds. When the time 
of my death arrives, I also shall sUiandon my abode, 
my pleasures, and my friends, and pass into a better 
world. My body also shall sleep for a time, but, io 
the moment of the new creation, I shall awake, and 
clothed with the strength and beauty of youth, I shall 
begin a life, which shall never end. 

What happens to these aaiiBals furmshes ma witli 
another edifying reflectioa. I see how God wajtcbea 
over the sniailest link e^ the vast chain of h&n§/^, I 
discover, with what paternal bounty he provides fior 
the support of the weakest and most despicable crea- 
tures, by preserving theiA in such circumstances, whejpe 
the hjuman iniagpnation must tlunk their prescrvatioot 
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ia^ossibk. Wouki it not be doing injuitiot to^ the- 
^iae providence of my Creator, to doubt his care ten 
wards me, and to abandon myself to trouble and 
anxiety, concenibg ray subQistenoe] Certainly, that 
God who fives birds and insects their nourishment 
in chte season: who provides them retreats and resting 
places in the holes of the earth, and in the clefts of 
rocks ; who gnides them to seek their food in distant 
countries; this same God will also take care of me» 
and wiH not abandon me in times of poverty and 
dearth. Should I not have the strongest confidence, 
that he will provide what is necessary for my support, 
even when I may see the smallest likelihood of itl 
and believe, that however treated or ne^ected by nii«ii: 
hfi win not fiiil to find me a place of reflige^ where I 
may rest m safety. " '■ ' v 
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WINDS AV1> TEMPESTS. 

With what violence is the air agitated \ Hear, how 
the winds roar in the upper regions! See how the 
clouds gather! how rapidly they fly! What torrents 
of rain do thf y pour out on the earth ! How terrible is 
the force of the winds ! they cleave the greatest oaks; 
they overturn houses ; they shake the foundations of 
the earth: and, perhaps at this moment, some vessel, 
alas ! is plunged into the abyss by the violence of the 
tempest! Above it, the wind bellows; the gulf 
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yawns under it, and around it the waves of the sea 
rise mountain high! Oh I in what distress are those 
miserable people! How they wring their hands! how 
they shudder at eveiy wave, which seems to arise to 
bury them ia the deep ! Before the fiiry of the tern* 
pest is appeased, there are, perhaps^ some thousands- 
of families ruined ; and more still, who are plunged 
into the deepest distress, by the death of their relations* 
and friends ! 

** But why does the wise and beneficent Sovereign 
of the world, permit the wmds to spread such terror 
and devastation over earth and sea?' Foolish ques- 
tion! what rashness to presume to judge and censure 
the govenunent of a Being, infinitely wise! Ought 
we not, on the contrary, to consider his ways with 
respectful silence, and rest assured, that they are 
always full of goodness ? If tempests and whirlwinds 
make such terrible ravages ; if they wreck vessels, or 
plunge them into the bottom of the sea; if they over- 
turn buildings, and cause both man and beast to perish; 
havie we a right, because of this, to blame the divine 
government? Have they, who calculate with so much 
care the injury which this element occasions, reck- 
oned also the advantages which it procures to the 
earth? 

Audacious mortals ! admire and adore the Monarch 
of the world, who causes even the tempests to contri- 
bute to the good of his empire ! It is, in reality, by a 
particular direction of Providence, that towards spring, 
storms and tempests usually arise. At the return of 
this beautiful season, the mild aind moist air opens the 
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earthy wbich had been shut up during the winter. By 
this change of temperature, the atmosphere, which the 
cold had purified, becomes again loaded with noxious 
vapours; and epidemic disctders, and the pestilence, 
would speedily destroy both man and beast, if these 
agitations of the air, by storms and tempests, did not 
purify it, and restore its salubrity. By this, not only 
the stagnated vapo&rs are put in motion, but abo va« 
pours of a dilBTerent nature are, by this agitation, so 
strongly blended together, as to make a happy mixture, 
useful to the health of man, and to the fertilization of 
the earth. 

Is it not also a great advantage, that, by means of 
the winds, vessels are supplied with a sort of wings, 
and that these floating houses, laden with the riches of 
different parts of the world, can make a passage of 
more than 50 leagues, in less than 24 hours'? Thus, 
the Lord, in the midst of the winds and tempests, is 
the benefactor of his creatures ! As often as we hear 
the wind roar above us, we should acknowledge his 
goodness, and reflect with gratitude, on the wisdom of 
his government. How admirable are his ways, even 
in storms and whirlwinds ! He brings the winds out 
ef his treasury, causmg them to come from the extre- 
mity of the earth ; marks out the path which they 
should walk in, regulates theii; bounds, and causes 
them to cease when they havte fulfilled his purpose. 
Why then should we be troubled, or terrified, when 
he orders diese ministers of his will to fulfil his com- 
mands 1 

'* O my sonl! though the tempest shoiild ho' 
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around tbee, the earth ^uake, the rocks rend, and a 
veil of darkness be spread over natiirey let notbing 
terrify thee; let nothing disturb thy repose! Gast&y 
care upon the Lord, and pour out all thy troubles into 
the paternal bosom of Him, who governs the world. 
He who points out to the stars their course^ and to 
the winds their path, can shew thee the way in whidi 
thou mayest walk with a steady and secure step/' 
* How stormy soever my life may be h^e, does it 
become me to lose courage, or murmur agunst Gpdl 
No! this God, who silences the most impetaous 
vrindsyVill put bounds to that tempest of tribulatioiis 
which threatens to overturn thee. And, when the 
violence of affliction shall have shaken me sufficiently, 
a serene and luminous day shall take place, in which I 
shall enjoy a profound calm* 

Alas! in this stormy season, how many of my bre- 
thren, who traverse the seas» if not for my individual 
advantage, yet for the good of isociety, now struggle 
against the waves, and are in dreadful expectation of 
the moment, when they shall be swallowed up ! I nuiy 
sketch out 'their distresses, while in my peaceable 
habitation, I hear without danger, the bellowing of 
the tempests Sovereign Disposer of all £vei^ I Btder 
of the winds and the, seas, defend tiiese distfeased 
pe<^e frcrni the furyi-of the waves; and coodesoend 
to bear the }Nfayeif^ which, th^ offer unto thee in 
affliction! Have pity .on them, as well as on. all 
those whose life is in danger; and cast on tbem one 
of those merciful regards, which shall effect their ddi- 
lifemnce! 
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THE AUBORA BOftEALIS. . 

In winter^ towards the vernal equinox^ we often 
see a sort of luminous, transparent, and variously-co- . 
loured clouds in the sky. A bright light appears from 
tlie North, which s;radually communicates itself to 
the clouds in that quarter, till at length, streams of a 
pale light dart from these northern cloucls to the 
zenith. 

This aerial phenomenon, which is called The NoT" 
fhem Lights^ or Aurora Barealis, may be classed, in 
certain respects, among those natural effects, the true 
cause of which cannot be exactly ascertained. Some 
naturalists sij^pose it to be a magnetic matter, which 
accumulating towards the North, diffuses a certain 
degree of light to a distance. Others believe, with 
more probability, that the Aurora Borealis is produced 
by nitrous and icy particles, which, being suspended 
in- the air, and joined to vapours, and to fat and oily 
exhalations, which emanate from whales and otiier 
cetaceous animals, which abound in the northern seas, 
are illuminated and rendered brilliant, by that light, 
, which the Laplanders almostconstantly enjoy. Lastly, 
several philosophers imagine, that this phenomenon is 
an inflammation of the atmosphere, and a storm, not 
yet come to maturity. The uncertainty in which the 
wisest and most enlightened men are, respecting this 
phenomenon, may be very instructive to us. How 
many things do we see in the air, in tfie sky, and upon 
the earth, which are mysterious to the most eminent 
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naturalists ! These phenomena should humble the hu- 
man spirit, which pride, and vain curiosity, oftai 
hinder from acknowledging how limited its faculties 
are. 

A thousand little things often confound the most 
learned in their meditations, and elude all their re- 
searches, ^ere are millions of objects, the utility 
and beautiful arrangement of whicli we are ready 
Enough t# acknowledge ; but can very rarely discover 
their true principles, the ends for which they were 
destined, and their connexion with the corporeal 
world, and its different parts. It is, however, a 
mercy, that this ignorance does not affect our happi- 
ness ; and though, for example, we are not able to 
determine satisfactorily, whence the Aurora BareaUs 
proceeds, yet we may live peaceably and happily with- 
out it. After all, however ignorant we may be on this, 
and an infinity of other points, we know at least, that 
all the phenomena of the natural and intellectual 
world, happen only according to the will of an onmis- 
cient, omnipotent, and infinitely good Being, who 
directs the whole to the benefit of^the universe. We 
have little occasion to know more, in a life so short as 
ours; and this, without doubt, will suffice to excite 
us to adore and bless him, who performs so many 
wonderful things, and so much above our comprehen- 
sion. 

How grateful should we be to God, that we wfate 
not bom in those times of ignorance and superstition, 
in which, whole nations were thrown into consterna- 
tion tod terror by such phenomena. This magnificent 
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speclacle, presealed to dieir troubled uns^ation^ 

wh^e axmies fighting in the air; and from this they 

drew the most melancholy prognostications. Totbem^ 

the Aurcra BoreaUs was a prophel; which one time 

fi>retQld war, at anoth^ &mine« at another epidemic 

dk<Hx]ert. But» we ma^ find, in the mild and majestic 

si|ileB4Qr of that light, a token of the power and. good* 

nesa of God. We may behold these celestial fires^ 

without dismay, beeause we know, that the Lord of 

lieaven has created «othing< f<^ the miseiy and tor** 

meat of his creatures ; and, probably^ the inhabitants 

of the nprdiem coimt];ies4ierive great advantafes from 

those |toomais».thoiigh tb^ have so littfeinfliitnGe 
4iXk ours* 



The YauUof the heavens, die dq>ths of ^ce, and 
Us unlimited extent; those fust bodies, which shine 
jiLtbefirmaknentythevaiionacreatttMa whkh inhabit 
ixm globe, and£U tbeiOr and the waters; all proclaua 
theglory of the wi^t^ God^^and announce his infinite 
poweiv. But, we must not^agine, that the powerand 
wisdom of the Greatw aie to be seen only in the im* 
m^ grandeur of the world; even in the smallest 
«bicelfl, and m the most incousiderable-partsof uaturi, 
we may find the greatest snlgects for admiration. 
The structure of a, grain of sand, seen through a 
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* glass, which magnifies a million of times, is suffidest 
to fill the greatest mind with astonishment. Who 
would not be surprised to find, that an insect makes 
its abode in a grain of sand, which can scarcely be 
discerned by the naked eye ? Examine also (with a mi- 
croscope, which magnifies some millions of time^ the 
mould of a piece of bread, and yon will discover a thick 
forest of fruit-bearing trees, whose branches, leaves, 
and fruit, may be easily distinguished. Even in our 
bodies, objects inconceivably small, may be discovered, 
which we seldom attend \q\ and which, notwithstand*^ 
ing, well deserve our admiration. The body is covered 
W'ith an innumerable multitude of pores, a small part 
of which, can only be discovered by the naked eye« 
The epidermis resembles the scales of a fish. A grain 
of sand can cover 250 of those scales, and one scale 
covers 500 pores, which ^vtB passage to sweat, and to 
the matter of insensible perspiration. 

Have you ^ever considered the wonderfnl structure 
of the hairs of your head ? Inconsiderable as they may 
3)Beim, they are, notwithstanding, a masterpiece of 
divine workmanship. They are hoIloW tubes, each of 
which has it bulb or root, a marrowy substance, and 
many little filaments, which unite in them. In that 
whitish matter, which grows on the^teeth, commonly 
called tartar y by means of a microscope, which mag- 
nifies a million of times, a great number of small ani- 
mals have been discovered ; and in a small portion of 
• 

it, about the size of a grain of gunpowder, a million of 
these animalculae have been seen. 
Are not these so many circumstances, calculated to 
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immble our spirit, and shew u», in a still clearer point 
of view, the grandeur of the Supreme Being ? Every 
tiling should convince us, that there are a thousand 
pbjects in nature, which are mysteries, impenetrable 
to us ; thatan infinity of discoveries remain to be made ; 
md that we know, but superficially, the things with 
^hich we are best acquainted. There are, probably, 
a multitude of wonders in our own bodies, which no 
person has yet thought of, and which we are very 
far from suspecting.' And how many inperceptible 
objects may there be in nature, which are beyond -the 
reachy hoib of the microscope, and our understand- 
ing ; and which, if known, would furnish 11s with new 
proofs of the greatness of God I But the little that 
we do know, may suffice to convince us, that in smali 
tiungs, as well as in great, the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Lord, are manifested in an admirable 
manner. 

** The sand of the sea declares the glory of the 
mighty God, as well as the expanse of the heavens, 
the splendor of the sun, and the violence of the tem- 
pests. The smallest worm seems to say to us. Give 
glory to God ! The trees, in the magnificence of their 
clothing, grain and seeds, in their minuteness, cry, 
with a loud voice. It is God who hath made us, give 
glory to our Creator!" And to Hini, and to Him only, 
we should give the glory. The smallest of his crea- 
tures may cause us to recollect his greatness. Let us 
admire and adore his power and wisdom in the forma- 
tion of the gnat, even as in the structure of the ele- 
phant, in^the humble form of a sptre of grass, as in the 
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su^e^tic h^ht of the ooit, ia « gi«in <tf Mii( as^ m 
bjgl^est ntotm^otiM/ 

Mo cieaUue tbat; be ha9 (ammfk dMuld appear.o»- 
worthy of pi^r atjbeptioB; and* pit>hs|hly, Hm cicafaue, 
which is mpst abject Ui ito appeaninoe, may contaia 
the greatest wondi^rs ! A beipg» which God' has coa* 
deacended to forq^ and ^j»9fin^ is» oo this accounl^ 
W9rthy pf cootempkitioii and esteem^ I am myself 
little, i^ coQ^parisoo oC theinniiincgrable wodds. which 
Qpd basQittd^ notwithstanding, he copdesqeads to 
t^^care ^tm^, aod difiect, my movements. wkh ^ 
same wisdom apd} goodness, by. which he directs tiie 
iQom-se pf tiie stars ; what ^m I, O. Loni?? that tiic^ 
shottklesi b^ miadfql of me; and hon^ can.I, who ani 
but, dust aod, s^be«, sjafficie^y prajaa thee for. tim 
many ii^^cios*^ which I h^v^ «%CQtr^ from Ox'bai^ 
ficent hands ! 

MARCH VIE 

/ 

W^NTE^j WITHDmAW& aRASWiUfl^Tr 

l.HB same wisdom, which, at the comme&eemf i|t of 
winter, caused the co)d t<K ioerease by degrees, caiiscii 
it at present to diminish by little . and litde ; so %ut 
this severe season draws insensibly tpwwdsits clpse» 
The sun cqntinues a longer time above our horizoiiy 
and his rays act more powerfully up^. the eartli^ 
The flakes of snow cease to obscure the atmosphere; 
the nights produce only a white frost, which tbe^ 
midrday sun causes to vanish* The air beoomei^ 
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fkMvk in faitiiwiiu g skowtrs. Th)B earth heconm 
i i §|itu v itete kiouhiy^ and fitter to imbibe i&<Di8tfii«. 
Seeds begin to spring liuj^ : tii» brAi»:fats, ^ladtk H^ 
p«ii«d dtand^ itesame tiieir fender buds, and Various 
Marieft of |ml Veaiure to arise ont of tbe eartii. We 
lee \kfk pnfiknitions which metore is making to n* 
•iire^ IB a le# ^eeks, verdare to the ^Ids, leaves^ 
tlie tma^ wmd flowers to tbe^ gardens. She feibouta 
nlmtif to bf ing baek the sprmg ; thoagh tempesti^ 
h^Skwad ifostjr nightti are itill jpatlia^ ftome obstactel 
in Hk wiky. Soi>l», however^ she shall lose her sad 
add flloamliil fts^ct^ and ^e earth shail Appear again^ 
m all the besn^ of yoath. 

ThtfBi aM the changes in nature are brought aboat 
gradtiedly. Ewch effect which we behold^ bus been 
|Hq)ared by a preceding cause ; and a thousand little 
daeaaostaooes whidi escape us, succeed each odier> 
liii ibe great designs of nature are accomplished. A 
wol^ade) and mfinity of springs must be put in mo- 
tion^ belbre one blade of grass can sprmg up, or one 
blid be uirfbtded. AIL those variations^ which, during 
A» winter, wtre so disagreeable to us, were necessary, 
ki oidei^ to open that smilhi|; prospect which is now 
before iH; Tnnpestsi, ifans, snow^ and ice, were all 
iiecedsary, thai the earth might test, add acquire new 
itnei^thi and new fertility. Nor could any of these 
cfaaligesr haf^n sooner or later $ be more or kss speedy 
m its operatlott; be of longer or shorter duration^ 
JMrHfcobt k||vriag^ in one way or other, the fertility of 
the earth. V&w, that Ae advimti^es of these arrange- 
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nients of nature uafcdd themselves insensibly before 
us, we discover the ends which he proposed, imd the 
happy consequences of winter, prove, that this seaaoil 
is a real blessing to the earth. 

As the seasons, so the periods and events of our 
life> are continually varying. In the life of each man 
there is such an admirable and mysterious chain of 
causes and effects, that nothing but futurity can dis* 
cover to us, why such and such events were neeessary 
and beneficial. We may see, perhaps at present, why 
God caused us to be bom of such and such parents^ 
rather tham others ; why it was that just such a plaee 
and not another, should have been that of our birth ; 
why such and such afflictive events took place ; why 
it was necessary that we should embrace such a mode 
of life, rather than another :-^all this was at first hid* 
den from us ; but now- we comprehend, that the past 
was necessary for the present ; and that various events 
which did not appear to comport with the planW our 
life, were, nevertheless, indispensably neeessary to our 
present degree of happiness. We also draw near to 
that moment, when all the events of our life shall be 
developed and explained. And, perhaps, we are very 
near that period, when the winter of our life shall end, 
and we shall be on the point of entering into a new 
world. O my God, and m^r Father 1 fill my heart with 
joy and peace in believing ! and when the Visible crea* 
tion shall disappear from before my eyes, grant me 
an entrance into a blessed eternity ! and give me those 
foretastes of it now, which shall raise my aoulabov« 
every earthly and perishable thing I Amen. 
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THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF THE HUMAN BODY* , 

While nature does not appear in all her beautj 
while the fields and gardens are destitute of those 
charms which are so well calculated to recreate the 
Blind ; let us employ ourselyes in considering, the 
structure of our bodies. This will afford us a better 
opportunity tck^ acknowledge the power and wisdom of 
God ; and we may learn, in the mean time, to appre- 
jciate our earthly life. 

Among all the visible parts of the body, the Head 
holds the most distinguished place ; both because of 
itsbeauty, and because it contains the principles of 
sense and motion. All the sentiments and passions of 
the soul are painted on the face, which is the most 
beautiful part of man ; and where the principal organs 
of sense are found, through the medium of which we 
receive impressions from external objects. The dif- 
ferent motions of the Lips, and those of the Tonguep 
whether it touch the palate or the teeth, serve for the 
articulation of words, and the different inflexions of 
sound. By the Teeth, we can cut, or grind our food ; 
and the saliva, so necessary to digestion, is furnished 
^y agreat number of glands, which are contained in 
the mputh. The Head is placed upon the Neck, and 
turns as on a pivot, to any side we please. After the 
Neck, come the Shoulders, scT formed, that they are 
able to bear heavy loads. To the Shoulders, the arm*, 
are joined;, and lo those, the hands, which are so 
constructed, as to perform an infinity of motions; to 
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External Paris of the Human Body, 



touchy take, raise up, draw back, repel, &c. the joints 
and bones, serring to support sMd ftciMtate these 
motions. 

The Breast mchides and defends the h«irt and the 
Lungs; and for this purpose, ft is conposed of strong 
and hard ribs and bones. T^ diaphragm sepamtiM 
JEhe breast and heBy, wfakh eentaia the stomach, liver^ 
spieen, and intestines. Ail tins mass rests upon the 
hips, thighs, and fegv, iviiich, Ifkt tlie arms, have di& 
ibreat articulations, faTOuraMe to motion and rest. 
The feet sustain the whole, and Hie t&es also eon* 
tribute to it, because they serre to fix the fcet more 
llrmlj upon the ground. The skin and Jkah cover 
the whole body. T^e hair and the d&wn, whicb are 
fbund in difierent parts, protect them from the injo^ 
rious eflfects of cold. 

What a diversity is there in these several parts of 
the body, and yet they are only the principal and most 
essential ! Their form, their structure, tiirir order, 
their situation, their motions, their harmony, all fur*' 
nish us with incontestible proofs bf the wisdom and 
goodness of the Creator. Not one of the different 
parts of the body is imperfect or deformed; none h 
useless, none injures another, none is misphicetf. 

Were we, for example, deprived of our Atfiidb«*- er, 
if they were not provided with so many jphits, vre 
should be incapable of executing the greater part of 
the things we do at present. If, preserving our reason, 
we were quadrupeds, or reptiles, we should be unfit 
for many arts and trades ; we coufB not worfc, move, 
or turn with so much fecility : we eonld not easfl^ ttto^ 
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1n*0im JSir', wi thai pHteed ife tbe ffiidtU^ of 611^ 
lldMb> ir wmHH Kfc ilii|HMBin»i^ fbi- mtb^toiht rightr 

ao many objects at once. Wehr diit £!flr« difl^retitfy 
situated, we could not soeasUy hear what passes around 
us. In a wordy all the parts of our bodies are so con- 
structed and arranfcid^ tUat tiUy concur to the beauty 
and perfection of the whole; and areproperly adapted 
to accomplish Ihe vwioas desigiid of the Creator. 

Let us bless our God, that we have been formed ia 
Ml admindkte a ihadner! May we IhiTe a due ^^se 
irftlieftvoi^ofhavi^abody,soivellc(tastructedi and 
mkf thiraentiment never be efiacied A'om our li^rts t 
Jfcy ¥^ rccatttto mind; as ofteiiai we consider 6\xt 
Mdies;*<»raiieaiiy df o«r sietilt^ers \ and then we shaft 
•cHanU]^ oellbr viakk ail ]iiiprb|ter use of any df diur 
fbmsn: W« shal],.'Oil the omttaiy, eilii^oy out btK 
iamp^wiA ail their diiiUent parts, to the good of 
society ; and be oontitrailly attcntke to glorify tyak 
i0«ch;#ifli ottrbc^fes and spirits, which are'Uitf^ 
. W«' ate sa nucfa tibc iftcne obl^ed to make thku 
sobleuse'of ovr bodicss, because, thsft after they ifaklf 
Mhre vested sdme time ia the grare, we shall receive. 
lliem'a|fAiB,.iDconqmnd)ly more glorious attdperfbct*. 
And is h pdsiible, that* we should dishdnovit a body, 
Ikal sintt'be so gloriously employed in the world tot 
coiteet Can we profane a bbcfjr, which is. one day to 
krooofbrmed to the gldHiied body of oiirjiord ? Shall 
yfk alMise the mMdbers which are destid^d to such 
siiMiaBrem]|yl6yfDqits? No1 the blesi^ed tM gloriov 

k5 
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The Hope of Spring, 



hope of our future bappinfesB, should aoinmte us from 
.this moment, to present our bodies to his holy servioe; 
to consider them as the taiqple of Uie Divinity, and to 
preserve them pure and without blame» till the gloriom 
advent of Jesus Christ* 



MARCH DC 

THE HOPE OF SPltXMG« 

£vBRY day brings . us nearer, to the pleasures of 
Spring ; and strengthens our heart in the hope oi 
speedily seeing the time, in which we may re^nm 
with more ease, and contemplate nature, with* nMt 
joy and satisfaction. This sweet expectation is the 
only hope, of an earthly kind, which will not deceive 
us : because it is founded on the invariable laws of 
nature. The charms of this hope are felt in every 
heart, without distinction : for the king and the b^gar 
may, with unmixed joy, see the approach of Springs 
audpromise themselves certain pleasuies on its arrival. 
This hope is not accompanied with impatience, be^ 
cause it extends far, and takes in a multitude of '6b* 
jects. The coming of Spring procures us a thousand 
new delights : the beauty and' odour of flowers, ^be 
singing of birds, and the smiling prospect of universiJ 
joy. The greater part' of terrestrial hopes is attended 
with anxiety ; but the Hope of Spring is as iimocent 
as it is pure ; for nature never diteives us : on the 
contrary, her presents generally exceed our eq[»ecta* 
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The Hopi of Spring. 



tionsy both in their number and exeellence. Let us^ 
therefore^ in these boisterous days of March, enter 
fully into the pleasing hope of Spring's approach,, and 
the joy which it inspires. 

It is a great blessing of a gracious Providence, that 
in all the revolutions of the seasons, and in all the 
vicissitudes of life, we may indulge the hope of see* 
ing better days. Winter, which is ua^t drawing near 
its close, would have been much more gloomy, but for 
the hope of Spring* Encouraged by thi& hope, we 
have patiently suffered the inconveniencies of the cold 
and bad weather, and at present we are at the point of 
s^ieing tins hope abundanlly realized. After a few 
more disagreeable days, tfre sky will become more 
serene, the air more mild ; the sun shall reanimate 
nature, and the earth shall reassume her omftnents* 

Let us return thanks to the infinitely good God, for 
the sources of pleasure^ which he has opened to us, to 
mitigate the sufferings of life. With what goodness 
does he hide the future from our ^es, while he gives 
US a glimpse of tl^ blessings and pleasures designed 
for us ! Without hope, this earth would be a valley 
of misery, and our life a series of pain and sorrow* 
But he has given tis Hope, to be the pleasing com- 
panion of our pilgrimage. When all is gloomy around 
us, this, opens a beautiful prospect into futurity,' re- 
animates, and causes us^ to walk contentedly through, 
the thorny path of life. 

How often has our heavenly Father, by this mean,, 
comforted us when cast down, and strengthened our 
courage, which was ready to faint! Let us bless hiir 
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£off every imy of hnpe, hy ifrhk^he hta MfteaAedFinrr 
^Mi» for every blearing we Itave already iec e i! ref F» not 
iut all tliose ivhvth are reserved f6r m. Ba^ ^^hst 
words can^express the grandeurof that hop^ wfaidb, as 
Chriatiaims we nay e»joy ! 

Let ^ nevey beoKfeoIled^ O tiottdiyiiieReck6fner» 
. wlio hast neriled fer ua the r%lrt^ to expect rfeUcity^ 
wkdeb is aot to be shut' up wktatrfhe narrow bow0f 
<tfthis 11^! Blessed bethy imitte, for the gforionr 
bepoof everhMtiag lifc» wbiebthouh^pitrefeiMd fbt 
m! Wfaa^ wmaid lifo b«i witiboftft^^r Wha!f woflM 
tiie pleasures and happinessof IbiaworMaifail; BMfwer 
aatthe blessed hope of B yi n g e lie mal^ , anrf of Itefldg' 
eternally^ happy? And^ v('WBf$aJ9y-^aht cemftifiiM e 
bif0^ should wo not count all ourfwfl er a ig y^ hefrfie^ 
loMT^ at nothing t WhatflMiltef»it;i#lhe'wifitkii«ofiarf 
iifllbolitiD^aodaoverel fbope^fi^aSpring; Fexpect 
tiie.reiicvvuiiefluaDwpeneetieii'Or fo^oengin ciie womr 



fe bwvaof «)nmon'» itt> tftese times, foV t&e Bndi^r, 
Md: other jJMit i Hwi e9ipose4to thieair, to appear fflter 
candied substances. The Hoar, orWMt&FVbst, to' 
jrfdcbitbb appun wt u e ia^owing; is no oth^r tAnm f^ocen 
inpouf%.wiiM»l<»9e (fteir ftiidit^ by coming hi contact 
wifll eoUbbodfiN Rnnxd^ some diew tiO&t ltow« 
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imptnxf^hlt U m^ be; iti fluMty etm ofitjf 

itHftf&^heiA, what it b Hght mid tMo, nod temtumt^ 

ecMi&el tntfra subsrtenee tiMet tfinui' itself, fe the 

tMMghlH df spring, ilietwfg^iiflh sooner IcKsetfieir 

lieat, than the large bramrties: (m tiiis aecotfUt it ii, 

ISaT'tDe' ftAiWRr' OTanenes ttttctfv^Ttd with noBofntfstf 

nfflcf tH e la y g e i ones vat (ttt from Kf . When the dew' 

.<0Mbeit jtttreAfdikt with bodies', edttftraeitibfy' c6ider niaiV 

ittn^ ft fMt of it^ heart is^ tiiiiif«dlatdjr'coflimraiiicaifed 

ttf fheuurt ^he natiind Mitilt' ot wni^h lii^ that tlfe otNl^ 

lMf#lii^ 'lott lifie taote'of it^ ihild}r^it^|)faiticfctr cbtt^ 

tttte^ tmite more dosdy, ai«f thusr form a Hght coaf of 

ke. If ttr titoe y^BpxmH, diqyo^ed to tte^te, odheur 

^jV)tfned;w&teh hate iiot that d?dp(08itioii; thelatld' 

instantly lose their floidity, and settling irre^larfy OUT 

the former or beside them, they form together, what 

we term Hoatfrott* 

It is therefore easy* fo Oiidet^aiid, how it happens, 
that sometimes our hair, and the hair of animals, is 
eD^ietf ^fdf HoariTdst'i If tUe ttimixst or prespfration,* 
and the breath from themontfif aiM nostrils, he attached 
to the hair, and be exposed to the action of cold air^ 
tM^eongelltltftii' will^ be^the otms^qnefict^. In tire stfme 
wvf we tiftii aeconnt fbr tliosie shinmg thtoids; wfaich^' 
aveseetf npotf basest d&ring the winter; If the walfs^ 
hbte: af eertdh degree o^ doM; tfte aqiai^tms^^ v^otrts; 
wifichaftBttsicliedtO^thciA^wiU'bonde^ btit,wheir 
tfie cold ir Terjr iftfeme, aiid ' ft fi'eeMS^ keettl;^, tbi^ 
efH^t ii' not prodnei^,' becatt^ttese tapom^ are at- 
leadyfrosieaitfthe^i!!') aliid^veiT, sujSponlHg^tliait they 
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Means which contribuie UferlUixe the Earth. 

could fall upon the wall, they could not adhere to it^. 
because some points only could come in contact with 
it. Nevertheless, it sometimes happens in this species 
of frost, that the walb grow white as if covered with 
snow ; but this is an infiillible sign, that the severity 
of the cold is goiog to abate* 

Here, also,wemay perceive the wise and beneficent 
designs of the Creator. In his hand, and under big. 
government, all natural effects, in every season of the 
j^f^:, tend tp the general good, by rendering the earth* 
n^ie fertile. And seeing, that in the great connect, 
ing chain of all the parts of the creation, each phenome'* 
non contributes its part to; the perfection of the whole, 
is it not reasonable to acbiowledge the wisdom of God- 
in each part in particular, and celebrate him fer alt 
bis benefits! 



MARCH XL 

MEANS WHICB CONTBIBUTE TO FERTILIZE THE. 

EABTH. 

Divine Providence makes use of a variety- of means- 
to render the earth fruitful. Sometimes the clouds 
fidl down in rain, in order to purify tlie air from 
noxious vapours, to mellow the earth, and to suj^ly 
it with fresh nutritive juices. At other times, when 
the earth is deprived of the benefit of rain, a gentle 
dew moistens and fertilizes the soil, and revives the 
plants, which were ready to wither away; It has 
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pleased God, that every season should have peculiar 
means of fertilking the earth. The snow, which ia 
the past winter covered oar fields and meadows, not 
only preserved the earth from Jthe severity of the cokl> 
but by means of the salts, with which it was impreg^ 
Bated, contributed much to enrich the soil. The ire- 
quent tempests, which take place in spring, preserve 
the air from ciMmiptioD, dry the earth, and disperse 
the rain over the suriace df the globe; and even those 
storms, which take place in summer, though they 
terrtfjf timid people, have a benign influence in fertt- 
lizmg the earth. Through every tempest, the Creator 
pours upon the earth his precious blessings. ^ 

Wemay, withoutextravagance, confidentlymaintainy 
that there is not a change in the air, or. on the jsmrth^ 
that does not contribute, either directly, or indirectly^ 
to the fertility of our globe. Each season briqga 
forward its own peculiar phenomena ; and each phe«^ 
nomenon of nature produces effects, the blessed 
consequences of which are more or less visible. . Even 
those scourges, which produce pres^it damage in.soni<t 
countries, are only a partial evil which contribtites 
to accomplbh the beneficent designs of Providj&nce; 
for advantages result 4rom them to the world, consi* 
dered in a collective sense. In all things, and through 
all times, we may acknowledge the tender care, jand 
merciful interference of a Creator infinitely wise, and 
infinitely good. ! 

** Lord of times and seasons ! thy praise extends 
firom the orbit of the earth, to the heaven of heavens! 
Our globe rolb in the starry expanse, at one tima 
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sddmed wittt flon^rv «t anothnr tfiirtf gforerM wilir 
tfid#: here ftdond^df wHlrfinei^, tfam Iro^vd widi 
tlMird^; 5f«r dtiil it 6elebnieles thy gloiy, md unites its 
i^tfotir to til « miiitG 6f tiir ^erat; WlwD«M»ir iM 
1^ €htihf^ 6}if nteddbt^ into di^aerte ; whes tbe'ltaii 
ri»iii«belldivrltithlP»r; yf/hea^ tUy; lig&tlni^ amMi 
mif IrtSNrttf df tffefi to trismlila; wbhi ritcav, o^tflovr^ 
ftqi^^^ ^anfl^li^; droWtf \Hu»te- «i»iiitne» ; wlrea i^ 
|llit''^l|fitietits sei^tii to corispins the destroetiDii ^ tUt 
if&Ad;^!^^ ihm,' thou art phupttrin^ joy; sahntioii^ 
ft^tity, find plenty; fof tfa6 nihabitiiifttf of flie eirtk/^ 
ll«i^ #« ilfl^ Pl^)f&««li« to oofselvtf^; tlie Vsiriotti 
means wbldl'Gt^ nMk«s aft of, id iMili»te nond 
nMMi T6^ iff^rpri»|Mrta^Mi^0f ld»^i 
d^liMi'^Hig' th«te««ti^^ tO'flit'tlfefli'ti>itlr hatrM tb 
iMi tfftd thtf Iov«l ofrigttteMttotte/^nid^ai iyiifytf iotM^ 
tiwei^ gioti^, «)Mitf6tim«^ violCfft* ntoaif^i Sdmrftnei 
M tiibkd pf^^^toriM'tlMi siMO^rfae^ terrort; 
K^ H^f ke«i^ jii#gtil«nts^^aMl ^basttftctaenfi of loiig'daN 
tttlkib iJ^MTtf- hiinf^ b' oinf«r to antaW hinr^oat <# lib 

MMlMtf' froift Motet' SMk^ ia tbnnderr a«Mq|k^ 
iiHgirw l^Mis otbers; be UMsr diArdil melfaMiff) 
iM'rtHvlM^td^sMttciirtlMiil^ firafBi*tf^ i^it]!^ asA 
ilM^ tfiieitf to bMioif 1^ tfae ^easteg voieer <tf ]A 

Aitt Indit' ar liviirg Tritn^M <»r tbisf Yes, Lbr^! I 
acknowledge* to the praise of thy grace, tbat-tbinr biii 
ataJte vM of all these meam, to lead ^ tatfayilftlf. 
$<MA«tiinle§ thov faai$t bee& i^eaMil to foyth^besEvy 
^mai flfMu me, aiidffo» c^ttfMttidflly^fHe;? b^Varimll 
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chastisements.. Thou hast sent me afflictions, and 

t»t!ier trials, to bring laie to a proper consideration of 

my ways. At other times, thou hast endeavoured to 

draw me unto thyself by the ttiildest means. Thoti 

irast loaded me with thy benefits ; and thy ikvours 

have descended upon me, as abundantly, as ttte femal 

«)iowers upon the earth. But, what returns have I 

made, after so many means having been employed Ibr 

my conversion! Havel brought forth those fruits, 

which a good soil ever produces when the heavens aj* 

favourable to it! Alas ! my heart has been like a rock, 

which no thunder could shake, no rain mollify. Mas 

Hot the greater part of the means, which thou hast 

hitherto used towards me, to bring me out of the paths 

of error, been unsuccessful 1 But, must this alwayi 

be the case! No! it is high time that I should become 

more teachable, and submit to God. The lienger I 

continue in impenitence, the more my transgressions 

and iniquities will increase; and the more dUBcult 

wifi it be for me to turn from the paths of sm. One 

firvoitr I ask from thee, O God : it H this, that tbdu 

Mit not tease to strive with me. Terrify me by thy 

tiireatenings^, or comfort me by thy promised : drsiw 

me to tliy^elf by the severity of chastisements, or by 

the allurements of beneficence ; I will praise thee for 

id) the means of grace, which thy wisdom ^hall think 

proper to employ : only bring me back to thyself, and 

m$kt me fruitflil in good works ! Amen. 
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ADVANTAGES WHICH Wfi DERIVE FROM THrE SBA^ 

A SUPERFICIAL view of our globe might give 
room to believe, that there is no proper proportion be- 
tween the earth and the water: at the frrst^view, it 
seems, that the immense expanse of water accords ill 
with the idea we form of the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness. We think it would have been more advantage- 
ous, had the Creator converted the ocean, seas, lak^ 
and rivers, into solid earth : but in this, as in a thou, 
sand other things, we only show our ignorance, and 
want of judgment. If the ocean were reduced one 
half, it could afford but one half of the vapours, which 
are now raised from it ; and consequently, we could 
not have so many rivers, nor would the earth be suf^ 
ficiently watered ; for the quantity of vapours which 
are raised, is in proportion to the sur&ce of the sea, 
and the heat which attracts then^. Thus the Creator 
has wisely ordered, that the sea should be large enough 
to furnish a sufficiency of vapours for watering the 
earth, which could not have been the case, had it oc- 
cupied less space. The sea, then, has been made the 
general reservoir of waters, that the heat of the sun 
might draw up the vapours which afterwards fall down 
in rain, or form brooks and rivers when they have been 
deposited on Ibe tops of mountains. Were the ses 
more contracted, there would be more deserts and bar- 
ren regions, because there would be less rain^ and 
fewer rivers. 
And what would become of the advantages, which 
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we derive from commerce, if this great abyss of waters 
did not exist? God has not 'designed, that one part 
of the globe should subsist, independently of another. 
On the^contrary, . he has purposed, that there should 
be a connexion between all the inhabitants of the earth* 
It is on this account, that he has intersected the globe 
with seas, to open a communication between the in- 
habitants of the remotest parts of the earth. How 
could we procure our rich goods and treasures, were 
we obliged to transport them all by horses and car- 
riages? Could commerce itself exist, if navigatioB 
had not opened the easiest way to it ? 

In this division of our globe into land and water, we 
may see a new proof of the wisdom and goodness of 
God. However distant we may be from the sea-coasts^ 
we daily experience its blessed influence. Why arc 
• we not more grateful to God for this blessing 1 Should 
not the knowledge of his adorable attributes, which 
heaven, earth, and sea impress upon our minds, excite 
us to glorify his holy namel Yes, Lord! and my 
heart is disposed to render thee the thanks which are 
thy due : assist, by the influence of thy Spirit, that my 
praises may be acceptable ! Yet, perhaps, I am not as 
sensible of this blessing as I ought to be : others, pro- 
bably, value it more ; but, were there none upon earth 
that acknowledged thy favours, the sea itself would be 
a witness of thy power, and a herald of thy wonderful 
goodness ; for all thy creatures, the sea, the land, and 
all their inhabitants, celebrate thy praises, thou most 
gracious God! 
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¥HE DIF7BRENCE BETWEEN PLANTS ANB 

ANIMALS. 

TiiB*'dlflliit«ee between AirfnMJH and Mtiits h ^ 
' great and evident, that It reqtkires only a 8n]Mficial 
4»b8«rvation to be conyinced of h» Utadonbt^dtjFy the 
ifio&t reinarkable diA^i«nce eiyni^ists ro this; that ani^ 
Itoats can move, and change iheir phice ; a faculty of 
which vegetables are entirely destUute. Bat a more 
essential diil^rence stiU is, that animals have fteb 
fiumlty of feeling, which cannot be attributed to pDffits. 
To this we must add, the manner of behig nourished. 
Animals^ by means of external organs, are capable of 
choosing that food which is suited to their nature: 
plants, on the contrary, ar6 obliged to receive such 
Nourishment as the earth brings, without the power 
of making any choice. Thb nourishment they receive 
iVom the humidity of the earth, and by the act^n of 
the tubes of fheif leaves, which attract and imbibe 
the nutritive juices from the earth and air. Hie nuns- 
ber of species b much more considerabte in the am- 
teal than in the vegetable kingdom. Among htsects 
only, there are, prt5bnbly, a greater number of classea^ 
(including those which cannot be di96ovei^ but 
through a microscope) thto thn^re are of visible lAftttS 
^ the ikce of Ai^ globe. Besides, tailhals have IM 
such a conibrmity amt>ng themselves, as pltets hkVt 
with each other: and this resemblancie r^^ftders ft 
more difltcult to . induce th^m to cHsses. AtMher 
circumstance which establishes the differM^ b)6f#<e^ 
the two kingdoms is, the manner in which plants and 
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ippn^ pjr^^M^e tii«ir species^ TW^iftirecyditiiiic^ 
BolvKMb9taMi)iBg the «eci4<nt»l suuterily whkk muj 
iHj^fff^K m mme cases. 

Tb« only: plaoe«in wfakh pkatU caa grow amd nml' 
l^yjs the oiftib. The gieater pa^t rise above the 
iliitftce> hiii ve atta^ohed ta. the groimd hj roots aiom 
i^r le«i s^oDg. Othm am entirely under the earth: a 
wmih oamher grow, iti the wal36r ; but, kt? order to live^ 
i||i(l.iieeea6af^. that they should take voot in. the eartk. 
IS^ habitetion o£ afumab k^ on the contrar?;!^ less 
ypiit^. Icheyspreadthemselvesioverthe^anth* Am 
mmok^^nM^ Diuliitude peoiple ks/surfaoe and. interior 
fftis* Some dweQ in the bottom o£ihe sea.; otheni 
sny^. m 4ie Hwtera, al a coQveoient d^thk Many 
Site i%lh<K air* m i^egetables, on the humwi body, on 
fifpilly, i||,^)dfi^ and. even m stones* Itme oonsider 
mJiWilt iqnid plai|ta« w rderence to.tbeirateei we shall 
ilf4i the diflbienjse macb gnater. Betwiaen ^ the nsci» 
ifrots tttktfA^ wid'the tiny.mifiK^ the difienmoe isanore 
«09Sfderabl«^ than belween.^6 faigheBti<Mrii^ and least 
spfifr.<rfi IMW#4 Ftnally, it is.p«Bticiilarly»iD.tbe/eraib 
that> the^mostv general. and idtible diflermce betwMtf 
plants and animals consists. The greater part of the 
hlter bav^ in.tbis: respect, siichr disttagitisfalng cha- 
yaqter istk^^ that: it is . in^Kissibie to coitfdund. them 
¥(itk viQgetables. 

A^rallJetUft^Qtiai^iiie^tbat wehave discovered 

the bounds which .separate the animal, and vegetable 

kingdomsy^or that we have found out all thatdisthr 

gwsbes them. Ns^ure, iu ordento diversify her works* 

onadces: use of. ahn^st iimpcffc^ible shades, la tik 
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chain of beings^ perfection increases successively, «il9 
mscends by thousands of degrees, so that the most pei^ 
feet species differs but little from that which occupies 
the next degree below it. But, how narrow are the 
limits which separate plants and animakl The^e 
are plants which appear sensible, and animab which 
seem to be deprived of sensation. Nothing prt>Ves 
the truth of this more, than the discoveries which have 
Jieen made in Corals. Formerly, corals were con* 
aidered as marine plants ; but» at present, we have 
strong reasons to class them with animals: for> that 
which has hitherlo been consideied as a flower, is now 
well known to be a real animal. Thus, each order of 
creatures arrives at its perfecti<Hi, by innumerable gra- 
dations. The more-we multiply observations, the 
more we shall be convinced, that W£ cannot exactly 
determine the bounds of the animal, vegetable, and 
mineral kingdoms ; and that, among most creatures, 
there is more conformity than dissimilarity found: at 
least, we are sure, that the bounds which separate the 
jnost perfect creatuites, from those which are least so» 
are imperceptible to such limited understandings as 
ours* 

- What has been said should convince U8> that the 
jworld, and all the creatures which it contains, are the 
work of an Infinite Intelligence : and so much har- 
mony, and so many differences; so much variety, and 
at the same time, so much uniformity, could not pro^ 
ceed but from the Almighty, Omniscient, and infi- 
nitely Good Being, who has created the universe, and 
all that exists. Let us raise our hearts to him: let us 
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Igo from stone to plant, from plant to beast, from 
beast to.man, and from man to angels: then dart up t^ 
that infinite Being, the Incomprehensible, Omnipresent 
Creator of heaven and earth; the Preserver of plants, 
the Protector of animals, the Father of men, the liiag 
%>£ angels. Measure, measure if you can, his gran- 
deur! — endeavour to fathom the abyss of his wisdom! 
*' Most holy God ! created beings are too weak to un- 
derstand thy works ! they are immense : and in order 
to comprehend them, we must be, what is impossible^ 
infinite, like thyself!" Therefore, • the less capable 
we are of conceiving how extensive thy, wisdom is, the 
more we should endeavour to meditate upon thy gran- 
deur, and to imitate thy goodness to the utmost of our 
powen We see, that no creature is destitute of the 
gracious care of the Supreme Being : that care is ex- 
tended to the stone and to the plant, as well as to ani- 
mals and to men. In his sight there is (in some respects) 
no distinction. His mercy is over all his works. In 
this respect, also, let us endeavour to imitate our 
Maiker. We occupy, it is tnie, a distinguished rank 
among created beings ; but let us take heed, that we 
be not cruel and tyrannical towards those creatures^ 
which appear to have riBceived less prerogatives than 
we have. Let us rather enjoy, with gratitude and 
moderation, all those creatures, which God has granted 
us for our use; to the end, that in all things (jrod may 
be glorified through Christ Jesus : to whom belong 
honour, praise, and thanksgiving, for ever and ever ! 
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NATVTKB. 

7he 3ky above us^ and the earth under our feet, 
contmue the same firom age to aine. Nevertheless, 
they exhibit from time to time, spectacles, as varied 
as they are magnificent. Sometimes the sky is covered 
with clouds ; at other times it is serene ; sometimes 
blue, at others painted with di£Gsren:t colours. The 
darkness of fhe night, and the brightness of the day; 
the blazing light of the sun, and the pale light of the 
mooUy succeed each other regularly. The immea- 
surable space of heaven appears sometimes a deser^ 
at others, strewed with an infinite number of stars! 
To how many changes and revolutions is our eaactk 
subject I For some months it is. unadorned and oni^ 
Ibrm, the sevierity of the winter having robbed it of its 
beauty;, by and by, the spring comes, and renews 
its appearance ; summer shews it to us still tiiorencfa 
and' beautiful ; and, ip a few months^ autumn shall 
cause it to pour into our bosom, Aruit of every descri|l^ 
tion* There is also a great variety between one ceun- 
try and another. Here, a flat level country presents 
plains, the beauties and limits of which, the eg^e cannot 
take in: there, high mountahis, covered yith forests 
cUvate themselves ; and at their feet, fertile vallies^ 
watered with brooks and rivers. Here giilpbs and 
precipices; there, lakes and stagnant waters ; farther 
on, impetuous torrents. On all sides, we pei:ceive a 
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variety whfch delights the eye, md causes the heart to 
eacpand with sweet and pure del^t. 

Thfa same assemblage of uniforinity and diversity, 
liiay be ebserved in all the vegetables on our globe.— 
They all receive, from their eommou parent, the same 
Hatuie, Arid the same nourishment. They all have 
die same mode of springing up, and growing ; but 
trhat a prodigious difference is there between a blade 
of grass arid an oak ! All, together, are ranged under 
«;ertain classes : those of the same species are, undoubt* 
edly, very like each other, and, notwithstanding, what 
great differences do we see in each ! It is the same 
trith respect to animals : the wisdom of the Creator 
has also divided them into different classes ; and, what* 
ever diversity there may be among them, they pre- 
serve, nevertheless, the same essential resemblances. 
There is e\en a certain degree of conformity between 
man and the lowest species of animals. However 
elevated he may be, in certain respects, above animals, 
has he not, in common with them, and even witb 
plants, the same means of nourishment ? Is it not the 
sun, the air, the water, and the earth, which make 
provision for all? Plants grow up, ripen, wither and 
die : and those laws of nature extend not only to ani- 
mals, but also to man. 

If we next examine the varieties in the human spe- 
cies, what an astonishing assemblage of conformities 
and diversities do we find ! Human nature, at all times, 
ttnd among all people, is ever the same : nevertheless, 
vre find, that, in this innumerable multitude of men, 
scattered over the earthy every individual has a form 
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peculiar to himself: a physiognomy and talents, 
wbicl]^ in certain respects; distinguish him from all 
others. It seems^fis if the wisdom of the Creator de- 
signed to diversil^his works, in the bigheft degree, 
a« far as was compatible with the essential and par- 
ticular construction of each species. All the creatures 
on our globe are divided into three classes, Minerals, 
Vegetables, and Animals. These classes are divided 
intog-ewera; these genM$i3^Q/pecies, and these species 
into innumerable m<^tt;t«^/z/«. Hence it is, that there 
is no unconnected creature upon the earth; none that 
is destitute of all relation to some particular species ; 
all having a sort of connection with others, and a ge- 
neral affinity to the rest of the world. 

From this assemblage of uniformity and diversity, 
which extends, ad infinitum, the order and beauty of 
the universe is derived. The difference which exists 
between the creatures of our globe, demonstrates the 
wisdom of the Most High, who chose, that each being 
should occupy a determined place ; and has so fixed 
their destination, that it would be impossible to an^ 
nihilate the relations and oppositions which be has 
established among them. 

Even the minutest works of nature, those which 
cannot be discovered but by the assistance of a micro- 
scope, present so much unity and variety, that they 
necessarily raise our souls to the contemplation of the 
infinite wisdom of the Creator. 

It is true, O Lord, our God I that thou hast regulated 
«11 with wisdom, and referest every thing to the com- 
anon happiness of thy creatures. Though I have now been 
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mble to view thy works only in a superficial manner, 
yet jny soul is transported with astonish noient. What 
would it be, were I capable of penetrating farther into 
the essence of beings, in order fully to understand their 
structure. Nevertheless, Father of Lights ! Eternal 
Source of Wisdom! I return thee thanks for this slight 
acquaintance with them which thou hast condescended 
to grant me. May I ever consider it one of my most 
pleasing employments to meditate upon thy wonders, 
and to acknowledge thee in every object of nature. 
By and by, our fields will present us with the most 
pleasing view of variegated beauties, which the spring 
scatters over the earth. I rejoice at the approach of 
that moment : my heart anticipates it/ under a lively 
sense of thy wisdom and goodness. 

MARCH XV. 

OF SBEDS> 

All Vegetables spring from Seeds ^ but the greater 
number of these are not sown, and are even invisible 
to men : — nature disperses them. For this purpose, 
she has furnished some Seeds with a certain light down, 
or feathery tufts, which serve as wings, for the wind 
to carry them away and disperse them abroad. Other 
Seeds, though small, are heavy enough to fall perpen- 
dicularly on the ground, and sink of themselves into 
it, without needing any assistance. Others, though 
large, are yet light enough to be carried by the wind ; 
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but, lest they should be transported too far from dieir 
]iati?e place, they are fumishedf with little hooks, by 
which they lay bold on the different natters they meet 
with: and thus are stopped in their prbgresn. There 
are others, enclosed in elastic capsules, which, wh^i 
they have acquired a proper degree of dryness oir 
moisture, burst open, and by their elasticity drive the 
aeed to a convenient distance : and what is still mom 
admirable, nature has entrusted this business of sow- 
ing to birds, who deposit the kernels of iruit they kive 
eaten, whkh take root, grow itp, and flourish. 

Ravens have been known to plant oaks in the fol- 
lowing manner : they make a hole in the earth with 
tiiehr beak, put an acorn into it, and then cover it oTer 
with earth and moss. It is not supposed that they do 
this with a design to plant trees : they are led to it by 
instinct. They bury the acorn, that they niay preserve 
it for food : it takes root, and in process of time be- 
comes an oak. Many Seeds by their pleasant taste 
and agreeable smell invite birds to swallow them, and 
to carry them hither and thither. After having kept 
them some time in their stomachs, being rendered 
more fertile by the heat of their bowels, they drop 
them on the earth, where they take root, thrive, blos- 
som, and produce new Seed. 

Let us admire here, the wise and tender care of the 
Creator. If the sowing of seeds in meadows and 
forests had been entirely left to man, hi what a deso- 
late state must these fields and forests be found I But 
observe, how, at the return of spring, grass and flowers, 
proceed from, and embellish the earth, without man's 
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having in.any degree contributed towards it. Tender 
and beneficent Father ! bow great i^ thy love to thy 
creatures, and bow admirable is thy wisdom ! 

But, these are not all the wonders which Seeds pre* 
sent us. What farther merits our attention is, that 
the whole plant, however great it may be, is never- 
theless hidden in the narrow compass of the Seed. 
The whole stem of the oak, with all its roots and bran- 
ches, are found in miniature in the acorn. But this 
ia Bot all : as the preservation and propagation of every 
species, depend principally upon the Seed, the Creatoir 
has taken caje to protect it sufficiently. As to those 
plants, which continue all year iu the earth, with wh^t 
care and precaution are their blosson^s and seeds 
shut up during the winter, ip the buds, where tbey a^ 
W«ll protected, and covered with close tunics of a 
curious texture. And those other plants, which can- 
not endure the cold of winter, are preserved under the 
earth, either by their roots, or fruit, till the gentle heat 
of lihe vernal sun causes them again to spring forth. 

Some Seeds ace lodged in the middle of the fruit : 
others in shells and purses : some in capsules, and 
wooden sheathes; but each is protected and defen^ied 
in such a manner, as is most suitable to its nature. 

The hand of the Creator may be seen in every thiug. 
£ven the smallest works in nature manifest his wis- 
dom and goodness. At present, while the husband*- 
man is employed in depositing different Seeds in tlie 
earthy may I be busily employed with my God! It is 
thou alone, who canst sow the seed of righteousness^ 
who canst cause it to bud, and bring forth fruit. It \? 
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bjT thee, that it is preserved in evil seasons, sold by them 
it acquires its usefulness and perfection. 

MARCH XVI. 

MAGNITUBK AND DISTANCE OF THE SUN* 

If we have never pcoperly considered the extreme 
littleness of our globe, and our own meanness, perhaps 
we may be deeply affected, both with the one and the 
other, when we consider the immense body, which 
communicates light and heat, not only to our earth, 
but to a multitude of other worlds. The Sun b al- 
most in the centre of the planetary system, and is, in 
certain respects, the monarch of more than tw^itj 
worlds ; for the primary and secondary planets are 
only worlds, which receive their light, heat, and mo- 
tion from the Sun. This alone would be sufficient to 
prove, that this body must be of a prodigious size ; 
and what confirms this, is, his visible magnitude, not- 
withstanding his immense distance from ns. But on 
this subject, no doubt can remain, if we admit the cal- 
culations of astronomers. From these it appears, that 
the diameter of the Sun is more than one hundred 
times greater than that of our eartfa,*and, consequently, 
that he is more than one million of times larger than 
our globe. Probably, it would be more easy to ascer- 
tain its exact size, if it were not at such a prodigious 
distance from the earth. 
Astronomers differ cpnceming this distance; but. 
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taking the medium of their calculations, we may safely 
assert, that it is not less than 95 millions of miles from 
us. This distance is perfectly suited to the effects of 
the Sun, and its influence upon our earth. Some 
planets are nearer to him ; but, were ours in their 
place, it would be reduced to ashes ; others are farther 
off; were the earth at the same distance, it would be 
enveloped in frightful and peqietual darkness, and be 
absolutely uninhabitable. Nevertheless, we are au* 
thorized to believe, that those planets which approach 
him nearest, or are at the greatest distance from him, 
are suited both in their own nature, and in the nature 
of their productions and inhabitants, to the places they 
occupy: whether this suitableness come from the pe- 
culiar constitution of their atmosphere ; or whether 
their substance, and the bodies of their inhabitants, 
be formed, so as to be able to bear a greater degree qf 
heat or cold. 

Probably, what has been said concerning the Mag- 
nitude and Distance of the Sun, may appear exagge- 
rated ; for, our eyes can discover nothing so large as 
the earth which we inhabit : and to this alone we 
compare that Sun, which is a million of times greater. 
That luminary, at such a distance, appears small to us ; 
and on this account, we are tempted to believe our 
€^€8^ rather than our reason. If God had placed us 
on a planet, which, compared with the earth, were as 
small as our earth is in comparison of the Sun, the 
magnitude of the earth would have appeared to us as 
improbable as that of the Sun now does. It is not 
strange then, if we are struck with astonishment at the 
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immense magnitude and distahce of that luminary. If 
now^ in contemplating a mite, or a i^pire of grass, we 
discover so many wonders, what must there be iti so 
large and glorious a body as the Sun ! 

But it was not merely to excite our admiration that 
God placed this beautiful luminary in the heavens. 
Our admiration should cau&e us to ascend to that Su- 
preme Beiiig, who is the Creator, Guide, and Preser- 
ver pf the Sun. In comparison of his infinity, the 
magnitude of the Sun is but a point ; and his splendor 
is but a shadow in comparison of the glory of the Ma- 
jesty of tlie Lord. How great must his power and 
glory be who has created the Sun ! Let us endeavouir 
to pursue this idea; let us dwell upon it, and we shall 
find it infinitely more incomprehensible than the dis- 
tance and magnitude of the Sun. If the earth be so 
small in comparison of this globe of fire, how inex- 
pressibly little must it be in comparison of the Lord ! 
If between the earth and the Sun, there be such an 
immense space, how inconceivable must the dbtaoce 
be, between us and the Infinite ! 

** Who is like unto thee, O Jehovah ! What can 
be compared to thee I Thy glory Is exalted beyond 
all praise! the most sublime spirit cannot comprehend 
thy grandeur ! Splendor, glory, and majesty surroud 
thee. O thou, who art the prmciple and life of all 
creatures: and thouclothest thyself with light, as with 
a garment r Let it be x>ur constant employment to 
praise the Lord, as often as we feel the ^alutary efi*ects 
of the Sun, which is the masterpiece of his handsi. 
Let tliis witness, who attests the grandeur of God* 
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\yhose teatirnony we may every moment receive and 
feel, teach us how worthy our Creator is to be adored, 
with what tender solicitude he watches over us, and 
how much he deserves our confidence and love. 

But while we admire the Sun that shines above our 
heads, let us not forget that Divine Redeemer, that 
Sun of Righteousness, who has shone upon us in our 
misery, and whose rays dispense comfort, health, and 
salvation. The influence of his grace is as necessary 
to our salvation, as that of the Sun to our natural life. 

We should have been buried in a night of the deepest 
obscurity, in a night of sin and despair, if, by his doc* 
trine and redemption, he had not brought light, conso« 
lation, and righteousness into the world. 

MARCH XVII. 

the imperfection of ouk knowledge ht 

Katural things. 

Why has not the Cteator given us faculties, by 
which we might be able to fathom all the phenomena 
ef nature? The limits of our understanding in this 
pespect, seem ill calculated to accomplish the end 
which he has proposed. He wills that we should be 
acquainted with his perfections, that we might magnify 
his name. But, would not the true means of being 
better acquainted with his glorious attributes, that we 
miglit more worthily magnify them, be a more perfect 
knowledge of the works of Creation I It seems that 
we should be more capable of admiring the magni- 
ficence of the Supreme Being, and more effectually^ 
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glorif^'uig his holy name, were we capable of compre- 
hending the whole, of knowing the perfection of each 
part, and of discovering all the laws and springs of 
nature. If we now admire the infinite grandeur of 

, God, when we have but a partial knowledge of his 
works, what would our sentiments be, how absorbed 
in the contemplation of hia glorious attributes, with 
what profltund veneration should we adore him, if we 
coul :rate and explain all the phenomena 

of u 

B , we deceive ourselves by this mode 

of jt ist it is certain, that seeuig God has 

not er to give us a more perfect know- 

ledge f>f nature, it follows, thah we may glorify him 
more with our present powers, that we should do, 
were we possessed of those which we desire. Ought 
we to be surprised, that in our present state we canoot 
discover the first principles of nature 1 The oi^ans of 
our senses are too weak to penetrate into the essence 
of thmgs; nor can we form a corporeal idea of objects, 
which our senses are incapable of disceniing. Now, 
there is an intinile number of things iu the world, 
which our senses cannot discern. When we wish to 
represent the infinitely great, and the infinitely small 

' jo nature, our imagination is confounded. When we 
reflect on the velocity of light, our senses are incapable 
of foliowiqg such a velocity. And, when we wish to 
form an idea of the veins and circulation of the blood, 
in those animals, whose bodies are supposed to foe a 
million of times less than a grain of sand, we then feel . 
the weakness of all the faculties of our souls. Now 
u nature ascendi from what is (nfinilely small, towbat 
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is inliQitely great, need we be astoDisbed, tbat it u 
impossible to fiithomits true principles. 

But, supposing God had given tis such energy and 
comprehension of mind, as would have enabled us to ' 
take in the universe, with the conuectious and relations 
of all its parts, so that we could penetrate the inmost 
recesses of natare and discover distinctly, its primary 
laws, what wou.ld be the consequence? It h true, we 
■hoald then have an opportnnity of admiring in'^ts full 
extent, the wisdom of Goi 
world ; but this admirati 
all probability, we should 
geneml now are, who, th 
tinue to admire things onl 
above their coniprehensic 
distinct idc; of the whole 
we might think ourselves i 
plan. In short, we might 
between God and us, and 
glory due to his name. 

- We have, therefore, do reason to^omplain of our 
imperfect knowledge of nature; but, od the contrary, 
to thank God that it is jii»t what it is. Were the es- 
aeoce of things better known lo us, we sliould not be 
so atfected with them, nor so grateful to God, as we, 
now are; nor could we employ ourselves, with, so 
much sal isiaction in the contemplation of his works as 
we iK>w do ; as we could not in tbat casey. be continji- 
ftUy making new discoveries. Now, though we have 
learned only the very first rudiinedts of Ihe book' of. 
nature, we feel the magnificcQce of the Creatori. and 
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our own littleness. At present, eyery obsenratiott, 
every new discovery we make, fills -us with astonish- 
ment at the power and wisdom of God : and the desire 
to arrive at tliat happy abode, where we shall have a 
more perfect knowledge of God and his worics, con- 
tinues to be more and more enkindled in ottr hearts* 
O God! guide us by thy Spirit, that we may malke 
a good use of the knowledge thou hast already granted 
us, and endeavour to grow in it continually ! Let not 
our knowkdge be ever unfruitful; but let it excite us 
more and more to glorify and obey thee! To this end, 
may we ever remember, that thou wiit not judge us 
according to the extent of our knowledge, but accord- 
ing to the use we have made of the talents thou hast 
graciously granted us, 

MARCH XVIII. 

THE UTILITY OF VEGETABLES. 

When we consider the great nuiiiber and variety 
of Vegetables, we discover, as in every thing else, the 
beneficent designs of the Creator. What, indeed, 
could he propose in covering the earth with so ms9Ay 
different herbs, with so many plants and fruits, but the 
advantage and ha^^iness of his creatures 1 

There is so great a number and diversity of plants, 
that upwards of 30,000 species have been already 
reckoned ; and every day new classes and new species 
are discovered. Their increase seems infinite: for 
example, who can help being astonished, when -he 
finds, 4hat one grain of Twrh^^om produces 200O 
others I that one ppppif'Seed multiplies itself so, that 
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iu two or tkree years yoi| may sow a large field with 
it ! Cao we suppose, that God has not had the good 
of his creatures particularly in view, by this prodigious 
multiplication of plants ? Of this we cannot entertain 
a doubt, if we consider the use which has been made 
of vegetables, from the most remote times. Do not 
plants and fruits furmsh us daily with the most whole- 
some and nutritive food 1 Do not we owe the greater 
part of our clothing, houses, and tht utensils which 
afford us so many conveniencies,and so much pleasure, 
to the vegetable kingdom 1 

£vei7 part of a plant is useful. The Roots furnish 
us with medicines, food, fuel, pitch, dyes, and all sorts 
of utensils. Of the Wood^ men make charcoal, build- 
ings, fuel, medicines, paper, dyes, and an innumer- 
able multitude of instruments. The Bark is of the 
utmost use in medicine, tanning, <&c. The Ashes are 
useful to fertilize and ameliorate the soil, to bleach 
cloth, to make nitre ; and pot-ashes are employed in 
dying. The Resin Is useful in painting : Pitchy Tar, 
and Balsams^ are formed from it. Turpentine is use- 
ful in medicine ; Cohphonia, for varnishing and ce- 
ment. With Resin, the bows and strings of musical 
instruments are rubbed, to render them more sonor- 
ous : and Mastic is used in perfumes. The Flowers 
please and comfort, not only by their colours, but also 
by their odours : they are useful in medicine, ^nd fur- 
nish bees with wax and honey. The Fruits, which 
ripen by degrees, serve for food, and are eaten either 
raw, boiled, roasted, pickled, &c. 

But, Vegetables are not for the use of man alone;. 
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they are of the utmost utility to animals, most of 
which have no other food. Hence it is, that fields 
and meadows are so multiplied, and that there is such 
a vast variety of plants and herbs, that the different 
animals may find what is proper for their nourishment. 
Where, O heavenly Father ! can we find suitable 
expressions to celebrate thy goodness? Who can 
reckon up all the blessings, which, at thy command, 
the vegetable kingdom affords us? It is, at least, mani- 
fest, that all the arrangements of thy Providence, in 
this respect have, for their grand object, the advantage 
of thy creatures. Thou hast provided for the wants 
of each individual. Thou hast assigned to each that 
plant, which is most proper for its nourishment and 
preservation. There is not a plant upon the earth, 
but what has its particular destination and use. What 
sentiments of veneration and gratitude should we feel, 
at the sight of the lawns, fields, and meadows ! Here 
thy beneficent care has collected all that is necessary 
for the comfort and support of the inhabitants of the 
earth. Here, O God! thou openest thy hand, and 
satisfiest the desire of every living creature! Here 
every herb, every ear of corn, every flower, every 
tree, proclaims thy goodness ! I will no longer be 
deaf, or insensible to so intelligible a voice : I will 
taste and see that thou art good : I will take encou- 
ragement from thy mercy, and repose my confidence 
more and more in Thee I 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE HUMAN HEART. 

\y ITH what marvellous and iuimitable art is that 
muscular substance, which is situated in the cavity of 
the breast, constructed. It is called the Heart; its 
figure nearly approaches that of an obtuse pyramid : 
and it is so situated that its point inclines a little to the 
left side. Its substance appears to be a series of fleshy 
fibres, woven together with admirable art. The ex- 
ternal fibres extend from the left side of the heart to- 
wards the right ; and the internal fibres extend from 
the right to the left. This substance has two inward 
cavities, which are called the ventricles; and which 
are separated from each other by a fleshy partition. 
Here, one vein is found which conducts the blood 
from the upper part of the body into the right ven- 
tricle: another, which brings back the blood from 
the lower parts into that same cavity; an artery 
if^hich sends it into the lungs ; another vein, by which 
it returns from the lungs into the left ventricle; 
whence it is distributed all over the body by the great 
artery. On the side of the right ventricle is a sort of 
cavity, or muscular bag, which is called the Auricle ; 
and which receives the blood before it enters into the 
right ventricle. Another Auricle, not less useful, 
hangs at the left ventricle, that the blood may stop 
there,' during a new contraction. All the blood 
passes through the heart; some is continually going 
in, and coming out : and by the contractions of the 
heart and arteries, it is propelled to every part of the 
body, and circulates through all the veuis. 
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When all the other members of our body are at 
rest ; the heart is in perpetual motion, from the first 
to the last moment of our life. In a healthy state, 
the heart contracts at least 60 times in the minute ; 
and consequently 3600 times in an hour: and at each 
contraction, it throws out at least two ounces of 
blood. The force by which this is done cannot be 
small: for, in order to propel the blood only two feet 
in the great artery, the heart must counteract a resis- 
tance of 900 hundreds lbs. weight: and consequently 
in 24 hours, a resistance of 16,000,000 of hundreds 
weight !* 

^Ail these things are equally admirable, and incom* 
prehensible. If so much penetration and experience, 
and so much knowledge and attention be necessary to 
form sbme idea of the structure of the heart; how ab- 
surd would it be to suppose, that he who formtd it 
was destitute of wisdom ; that he had acted without 
design; or that it could be the production of hlmd 
chance 1 O thou immortal God ! I acknowledge thy 
wisdom and power in the formation of my heart; and 
filled with astonishment and admiration, I cannot help 
exclaiming. Great k the Creator of men ! Great is 
the Lord our God ! Thy works are admirable and mar- 
yellous,, Lord God Almighty ; Creator of all things, 
how infinite is thy magnificence! 

* Calculations of this nature are extremely uncertain: Borelli 
asserts, that the force which the heart exerts at every systotie^ is 
equal to'aooolb. weight ; and that which all the arteries ex^rt at 
contraction is equal to i^36,ooolb. weight $ while Dr. Keil has- 
computed, that the h^art at every sjusioU exerts a force not 
eecding eis^t mmce$.t A .. €•. 
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What happiaess might we eiyoy in meditating upon 
this subject! — May we feel such sentiments as ofte^ 
as we reflect on the wise construction of our bodies ! 
We should remember the goodness of God, at every 
breath; and at every pulsation of our hearts, w^ 
should, if possible, praise and thank the Author and 
Preserver of our Life. In his hand are all the pulss^ 
tioDS of the heart ; and from bini proceeds the circu- 
.lation of our blood. It is by his will alone, that the 
heart ceases to contract and dilate; that the blood 
freezes in our veins, and ceases to circulate ; and that 
the vital functions are arrested. It is in God alope, 
that we live, move, and have our beiug. O my 
soul, never forget the love and gratitude, which thov 
-owest to the Mo$t High : may I consecrate myself 
and all that I possess to bis service ; and ipay my 
heart be ev^ penetrated with love and respect for bis 

MARCH XX. 

THE CHANGE OF SEASONS. 

The wannest, as well as the coldest climates have 
but two seasons in the year* which are really different. 
In the coldest countries, the summer is about four 
months long; during which their heat is extreme, 
because of the length of the days. Their winter lasts 
eight months. In these places spring and autumn are 
almost imperceptible; because, in a very few days, 
an extreme heat succeeds an excessive cold ; and on 
the contrary, the most intense cold immediately sue- 
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ceeds the violent heats. The wannest countries b^ye 
a dry and scorching season, during seven or eight 
months : then the rains come, which last four or five 
months, and this rainy season makes the difference 
between summer and winter. 

It is only in temperate climates, that there are ^^bur 
distinct seasons in the year. The heat of summer di- 
minishes gradually; so that the autumnal fruits have 
time to ripen by little and little, without receiving da- 
mage from the cold of winter. Likewise in spring, 
plants have time to sprout and grow up insensibly, 
without being destroyed by the latter frosts, nor too 
much hastened by the early heats. In Europe, these 
four seasons are most perceptible ; especially in upper 
Italy, and in the southern parts of France. In pro- 
portion as we travel northward or southward, spring 
and autumn become shorter, and less distinct. In 
most temperate regions, winter and summer com- 
mence in general with copious rains, which continue 
a considerable time. From the middle of May to the 
24th of Jun^, it seldom rains ; after which the violent 
rains return, and continue to the end of July. In 
the months of January and February the weather is 
generally very uncertain. If the melted snow, and 
the rains which fall in the course of a year, were to 
stand on the earth, without running off or being eva- 
|>orated; the depth of the water would amount in 
most places to one foot nine inches. 

This change of seasons well deserves our admira- 
tion. It cannot be attributed to chance; for, in for- 
tuitous events, there can be neither order nor stability. 
Now in all countries of the earth, the seasons succeed 
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each other with the same regularity^ as the nights do 
the days; and change the appearance of the earth 
precisely at the appointed times. We see it succes- 
sively adorned > sometimes with herbs and leaves; 
«ometimes with flowers, and sometimes with fruits. 
Afterwards, it is deprived of its ornaments, and ap- 
pears in a state of death till spring comes, and gives it 
(so to speak) a resurrection. Spring, summer, and 
autumn nourish men and animals, by an abundant 
provision of fruits : and although nature appears dead 
in winter, yet that season is not without its blessings; 
or, it moistens and fertilizes the earth; and by that 
* reparation the ground becomes capable of producing 
plants and fruits in due season. ^. 

Awake then, O my soul, and bless and praise God, 
tby benefactor ! This day, that lovely season recom- 
mences, which opens such an agreeable prospect of 
approaching plenty; and which shall make amends 
for the dismal days of winter, which are now passing 
away. Every day the sprmg approaches with a thou- 
sand pleasures; and with blessings innumerable. How 
many have wished to live long enough to see this reno- 
vation of nature; and to recover, during the beautiful 
days of spring, from the hardships they had suffered 
during the wiuter. But they have not hail the conso- 
lation to see this day ; and their lives were ended be- 
fore the winter was over. More highly favoured than 
thousands of my fellows, who have been removed by 
death during the winter, / still live, and may rejoice 
in the blessings which spring produces. But how of- 
ten have I already seen this season, without thinking 
of the goodness of my Creator; and without feeliq| 
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my hesirt expanded with gratitude aod loye! PossiU^ 
Ibis is'tlie last spring I iihall ever witness upon the 
earth. Perhaps, before the equinox returns, I sha|l 
ibe an inhabitant of the tomb ! May this thought excite 
me to ^ei so much the mo^e sen&ibly, the happiness 
which my Creator has granted me; and toeuioy with 
fio much the more precaution, the pleasures of tiie 
spring; and to redeem more carefully the fleeting 
momenta of this traubitory li&'! 

There is another reflection, .which the change of 
.seasons may induce me to make. As the seasons suc- 
ceed each othe.r in nature, so do they in the coarse of 
buioan lite; but with this diflerence, that those which 
are past, never return. How many may say» the 
spring of my youth, which wa^f accompanied with 
beauty, sprightliness, and health, is no more: tlie 
summer and autumn of my life, seasons iu which I 
should shew to the world the mature fruits of righte- 
ousness are approaching apace. It is not certain that 
I shall attain to the winter of old age. It is possible^ 
I may die in the vigour of life. Lord, thy will be 
done ! Provided I receive thy salvation, and persevere 
to the end in faith and holiness, however short my life 
may be, it will be found long and happy enough. 

MARCH XXI. 

OF SEVERAL THINGS WHICH APPEAR ySELESS. 

If there be a wise Providence which governs the 
world, it must extend itself to the smallest things, and 
the most trifling events ; that nothing may occur under 
its government which is not of manifest, utflity. 
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^* But, bow nfany things are there 'm the world wyeh 
^ are of no use ! The north wind blasts and disperscet . 
^ the blofisoms of the trees ; they wither, and are of 
^ BO use: seeds, which might have produced new 
^plants, perish witbottt bringing forth fruit. Innu« 
'* merable multitudes of insects are not only of bo use, 
" bat are injurious to man, to beasts, and to vegeta* 
** bias. Many men, and other aninials, only shew 
** themselves on the earth and then suddenly disap* 
^ pear. Others are born either deformed or molistrous, 
or becoRoe impotent. How many faculties and 
talents are lost, for lack of being employed I How 
many g09d projects, and nseful enterpriases fail be- 
fore they come to their maturity? Couki all this 
*' take place, if a Being infinitely wise, governed the 
** Universe 1 

But hast thou who darest to doubt the being and 
providence of God, a perfect knowledge of all things, ^ 
and the relations they have among themselves, to be 
able to say, this is injurious ; that is absolutely useless? 
Never forget that thy knowledge is weak and limited* 
Thy duty is, to observe a respectful silence ; to adore 
and not to cavil at the works of the Lord who had given 
so many proofs of his wisdom in that infinite number of 
things, the utility of which is so manifest, as to be per* 
fectly known to us? Consider a]s6, that a thing may 
be useful in different ways; and that while it serves 
one purpose, it is not ^o be expected to serve another* 
The insect that at its birth becomes the prey of swial- 
lows, certainly cannot produce a new generation* 
The efforts which the alchymist niakes to find out th 
philosopher's stone, are certainly of no worth in tf 
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formation of gold : but the insect is useful in the nou- 
rishment of swallows ; and to the experiments of the 
alchymists we owe various excellent medicines^ and 
that beautiful porcelian which is so much in present 
use. Your tears cannot soften that ferocious and cruel 
man, who abuses his power in oppressing the weak; 
but although ^our intercessions in behalf of the miser- 
able man are of no effect ; they serve to keep up the 
sensibility of your' own heart ; and there is a Being 
who collects these precious gems, to ornament that 
crown, with which your head shall be one day deco- 
rated. 

Let us never suppose that there is any thing in the 
world entirely useless. There may indeed, be certain, 
things*which do not appear to succeed, nor answer 
that end for which we suppose them designed ; but 
they undoubtedly serve the end which God proposed; 
and accomplish it in the very way he designed. There 
may be also certain cases, in which God does not ap- 
pear to accomplish the end which he has proposed. In 
order that particular matters may take effect, and be 
realized, it is possible that some others should in a man- 
ner fail, and be defective. But if it be incontestible 
that true wisdom does not only employ itself about the 
present, but extends its views to the future ; if God 
be infinitely wise, and if his wisdom should be mani-« 
fested in the world as in a mirror ; then, there must 
occur a number of things here below, which con- 
sidered separately, may appear not to accomplish their 
destination perfectly ; because they were designed to 
do it, only in conjunction with other;*. The share 
hese beings have in the execution of the whole plan, 
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may be so little known, or so imperceptible, as -en- 
tirely to escape our notice. But surely it does not fol- 
low from this, that they do not contribute to it, or arc 
utterly useless. On the contrary, we should conclude 
that God could not be infinitely wise, and that he did 
not act on a well-ordered plan, if there did not fre-^ 
quently happen, things which to us appear useless* 

A persuasion of this kind will contribute much to 
our peace and happiness. Day by day events take place 
in nature, and in the course of human life, the connec- 
tions and relations of which appear to us incompre- 
hensible; and which we may be tempted to think 
useless and without design : and it is natural that 
those things which weaken our confidence in God, 
should be disagreeable and distressing to us. But, the 
more we are convinced by reason, daily experience, and 
the declaration of the word of God, that he is infinitely 
good and wise ; the more contented and tranquil we 
shall be, both in prosperity and adversity. It will not 
then be difficult for us to acknowledge, that in all that 
he does, and in all that he permits, he proposes to 
himself the accomplishment of infinitely wise ends, 
which in onie way or other promote the good of the 
universe. • When we see many little, and a|>parently 
iiseless things in nature, so many events which appear 
iiiexplicable, or even entirely contrary to the Divine 
plan; far from finding fault, we shall adore his infinite 
wisdom and give the glory that is due to him, who 
doth all things well. He is never mistaken in the go- 
vernment of the universe: all that he does, all that he 
permits, is justified by the event. Let us refer every 
thing to his infinite wisdom, and ever trust in its di- 
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refilioD, without ever haTiag the rashness to cavi} at 
its dispeosations. This sabmissioa aad depeadanceai^ 
the oal jT means of happiness here» and glory hereafter; 

MARCH XXir. 

THK HARMONT WHICH mjBSlfFTi B K T WKfcW THB 
I9AT€ltAL AND IVdBAL WOSLD. 

TttB wisdom of Grod h%B estabKshed the greatest affi- 
nity betwi^en tlie earth and itsiohabitaals^ ie shew that 
flie one was mantiestly made for the other s« There is 
a mntoal connection' betweeif, and perfect Imrmony in 
all the works of the Most High. Human naftorey and 
Ihe surface of the earth, have the most evident connec- 
tion; and the most striking anak^. As the bodies of 
animah and plants are formed, grow up, cone to 
maturity, and perish ; so ako are the bodily s of men 
subject to the same laws of nature. As there is a great 
diversity of climates and soils, some of which are fer- 
tile, while others are barren ; there is a similar variety 
in the minds, talents, and faculties of men. Such has 
been the plan of the Great Creator; and in this diver- 
sity, there is more goodness, and wisdom also, than at 
first view appears. Far from being defective, we 
should find nothing but beauty and perfection in it, if 
we bad a thoroi^gh knowledge of things. 

Should any one be tempted to object; '' Why then 
has not God given the^same faculties, and the same de- 
gree of intellect to all men 1" We may answer; Who 
art thou, blind and frail mortal, who callest God to^ 
account for his works] Shall the crealure say to the 
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Crentor, Why hast thou m^de me thus 1 We might as 
well ask. Why has not God so ordered matters, that 
all nations imd places on the earth should be alike plea- 
sant and fertile? Why do we find in one place, a rich 
aad fruitful aoil, while another is so barren and un- 
grateful, that all attempts to improve it are thrown 
away? Tbb diversity is without doubt, just and good; 
anjd highly worthy of our admiration, though not al- 
ways conformable to OUT mode of thinking. The most 
barren and desert regions have their beauty and use, in 
the eyes of the Creator : it is the ^ame with the less 
cultivated and savage nations : all hold that rank 
which is proper in the immensity of created beings,^ 
and their diversity points out the infinitely varied wis- 
dom of God. Eph, iii. 10. 

But, as it is manifestly the intention of the Divine 
Providence, that the earth should be cultivated, and 
that it should produce an abundance of fruit for the 
preservation of men and animals ; and as it is for this 
end, that he has given us com to sqw the earth ; so 
also, and with still more reason, it is agreeable to his 
wisdom that human nature should be cultivated ; that 
our souls should be rendered fruitful, and brought into 
a capacity to produce an excellent harvest of virtue and 
holiness. It is with this design, that he-has given men 
lessons of true religion, which, if they find a soil well 
disposed to receive theni, will produce exquisite fruit, 
like the com that is sown in a fruitful, field. Hence it 
is, that the gospel produces its effects in proportion to 
the natural capacities of men ; and the dispositions 
wi^h which they receive it» 

VOL. I. u 
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Tbere arc stQl id our days, ^rt tracts of unctdtrva- 
t^d ixxA barren hmd; although ProTidence denies $adf 
regions nothing which is reqctisite to r«ider thetti fer- 
tile. It is thus, that notwithstanding the publication 
of the gospel, there are so many nations which still 
remain in ignorance. And, even among the most ptf- 
Ifehed nations of Christendom, the mfiuence of the 
gospel is tery cfiflT^rent, and ever will be, according to 
the diversity of character of those to whom it is 
preached. Some do not comprehend rt^ and have no 
notion of the savmg power of the traths of oai" holy 
religion. Others receive these truths With joy and 
eagerness ; but the impressions they receive are not 
of long duration. Among others, earthly appetites/ 
and worldly cares choak the divine^ word. Finally^ 
there are other*, but these are the smallest numbers, 
who receive the seed in an honest and good heart, ^ith 
light, contrition, and sincerity ; to these alone rt is the 
power of God unto salvation. Ram. i. l6. 

Reader, to which class dost thou belong? Wh^t im- 
pressions has the doctrine of salvation made upon thy 
soul? What fruit has the good seed of the gospel pro- 
duced in thy heart? Tliese are questions ivhich thy^ 
conscieiice should answer honestly and sincerely. But, 
the whole course of thy life will give the best answer. — 
What then does it say? — 

MARCH XXIir. 

THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF AIR. 

Air is a subtile and fluid substance, wh^ch surrotinds 
•very part of Our globe; and which all living creatures 
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.respire. Although it h so near us^ surrounds us on 
mil sides, and we continually feel its effects ; jet we 
faare not a full knowledge of its nature. This, at least, 
we know, that it is a corporeal substance, of which 
i?e may be convinced, by rapidly moving our* hand 
backwards and forwards ; as we shall then fee! a con- 
siderable resistance from it. It is not less certain, that 
the air is fluid, that its parts do not cohere, but pass 
easily by each other ; and by this means, yield to all 
kinds of impressions. If it were a solid body. Ire 
cbtild neither breathe nor pass through it. 

Gracity is a property common to the air with all 
cffher bodies ; and this is to water, as 1 to S0O ; but 
its weight is nevertheless very considerable : every 
•quare inch of the surfkee df the globe, is pi^ssed by a 
cohimnofair of 15lbs. weight : every Sijuare foot, 
by one of 2l6o tbs. anct a middle sized m^n, whose 
suriace tA about 14 square feet, carries a load of at- 
mospheric air equal to 30,240 lbs. weight ! This may 
appear incredible : but the resistance of the air which 
is within our bodies, prevents us from feeling the pres- 
sixre of the external air ; for that air which is pent up 
in our bodies, maintains an equilibrium with that 
which acts upon us in all directions. 

Elasticity is another manifest property of the air. It 
has a continual tendency to dilate itself, and to occupy 
m larger space : and although it may be easily com- 
pressed, yet, as soon as the pressure is removed, it im- 
mediately expands. Fire and heat shew this property 
of the air, and by these means, it may be made to oc- 
cupy a space 550,000 times greater than that which '^ 
occupies in its common atmospheric state; nor does 

M2 
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lose the smallest portion of elastic power bythisamaz* 
ing expansion. 

All these are wonders, highly deserving our adniira* 
tion ; and in them we may find the causes of a multi- 
tude of astonishing effects. It is the air which supports 
our globe, and keeps it in its orbit.* It is in the air 
tiiat the clouds are collected, which assume so many 
different forms and colours ; and wliich, according as 
th^y are condensed or rarefied, suspend the vapours, 
or precipitate them in rain, hail, or snow upon the earth. 
Without the air, our senses could be of no use to us : 
our lives, and the lives of other smimals, could not be 
supported: and without it, neither fire nor water 
cotild exist. 

Thus then, the air also, announces the grandeur, 
power, and goodness of God. His infinite wisdom 
alone, could adapt this element to so many different 
uses. It is God, who is the Creator and Governor of 
the Rain, the Snow, the Winds, the Thunders aiid the 
Lightnings. He alone has made all these things. Let 
us adore the depths of the riches of his wisdom and 
understanding, which manifest themselves with so 
much splendor in the whole economy of nature'. 
With what wisdom has he measured the quantity, gra- 
vity, elasticity and motion of the air ! With what good- 
ness does he cause it to serve an infinity of purposes to 
the welfare of our globe ! Can we who every moment 

* The doctrine contained in this sentence may be objected to 
by some, as appearing contrary to the received principles of gr«« 
vitation and attraction. Let them take the Author's words : JDU 
Luft ist tSy welche den Erdboden tragt, und ihn in seintm standt, 
und in seiner Bahn erhalt. 
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breathe this air, so necessary to the preservation of our 
lives ; who experience so many beneficial influences 
from it; can we be ungrateful to our God for the ten^ 
der care which he has manifested to us, in giving us 
such blessings 1 This ingratitude would indeed render 
us unworthy of the air we breathe. Rather let us 
unite our voices to those of all his creatures, and cele- 
brate his praise. Let us purpose, with the Psalmist, 
to sing unto the Lord as long as we breathe, and mag- 
nify his name as long as we have any being ! Praise 
the Lord, O my soul ! Hallelujah ! 

MARCH XXIV, 

THERE IS NOTHING NEVe UNDER THE SUN. 

* 

Jt is certain, that in respect to us, many neto things 
happen in the earth. In every season, nature produces 
new flowers and ripens new fruits. The whole face of 
nature changes annually. Every day brings forward 
new events, and new revolutions. The situation of 
objects changes daily ; or rather they present them- 
selves to our senses under different forms. 

But, it is only relatively to our limited understand- 
ing and knowledge, that this is true, that there is any 
thing new under the sun : and on this ground nothing 
is more certain than that proposition of Solomon, What 
has been, mil be; and tohathas been done, will be done; 
and there is nothing new under the sun. God, whose 
wisdom is infinite, has not seen good to multiply be- 
ings without necessity. There are as many, as are ne- 
cessary to satisfy our wants, and gratify our desire 
and our curiosity. Far from exhausting, we canr 
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even gain a superficial a^quaiiitMice with the w^ks <^ 
the Creator. Our senses are oot Kfined enough to 
perceive what God has formed; our understeidkgii 
too weak to form a just and perfect idea of the wholt 
creation: hence, we often believe that there are many 
mw aiogs under the smi : for, as the Empire of Nar 
tiire is immense, and as we eanaot take in ail its as- 
pects at one view ; we suppose each point which we 
perceive for the first time, to be new; because the 
Creator has provided aa astonishing variety of natural 
* beings, the compon^t pacts of wUch are eitiemeiy 
diversified. 

Nature does net require a c^itinual and endless 
creation : it is enough lliat the Supreme Bemg should 
preserve'the order which he has established in the be- 
guming. God is an Artist, who requires but a small 
number of springs to vary the worki» which he has 
made: and though they succeed each other> and return 
in the most exact order; so infiftitely diversified aiv 
they, that th^ appear to u^ alivays pew. Let us be 
contented, to aijoy with gratitude, the thjuigs wIumA 
he has created, wijtbout undertaku^ to sound theijr 
d^tb, or comprehend their va^t extent. 

The impossilHlity ^f numbering the works ^ cre#r 
tion, may be considered in some measme, as t^e s&$i 
by which we may know the world to be the work of 
God; and which is at the same time, anf3[identproc^ 
of the weakness of our own undersianding. 

But have not many discoveries been made in modern 
times, which were wholly unknown to the ancients t 
Do not all the kingdoDis of Nature presei^ to us phe- 
uom«na, of which formerly wt had no i^ea l-^—Tht 
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^|C£ater part of these discoyeries is less owing to quit 
sagacity^ than to pur wants. In prpportion as thes^ 
wejre multiplied^ neff means w^re qejcessary to supply 
theni ^ and Proy^^eEice cpncl^scended to furnish us w.itji 
them. Pjut tliese means existed bf^fore lye dii^covered 
tl^em. Minends, vegetables, and anii^als, which w^ 
hay^ lately found out, existed already in the bosom otf 
the earth, or on its surface, before the inquiries and Ij^* 
hour of men placed them befpre pvr ^yes. Besides, it is^ 
probable^ that ra^ivy (>f the discoveries we boast sp muc^ 
o^ had been m^de,, or allea^ foreseen by the ancieptj(. 
Were the world the work of phan^e, we sboulcl 
fi^queiitly see new prpdnctions. Why do we Qpt s^ 
pej¥ specicsi of animal^t pUat^, and s^ope^? Be^au^e 
all has been planned by the infinite wisdona of God. 
Eyery thing which he has made, is so well made, that 
ith^s no peed of bein|; ciieated laigain* What exists is 
sufficient for o^ir necessities and comfort. Nothing 
has been formed by chance; but every event has been 
4etermjned jn tl^e cpHPcil of Infinite Wisdom, and all 
in^paralj^Iy connected together. The whole edifice 
of the worid^ is preseryed by the government of its 
Creator, and by the concurrence of general and parti- 
cular laws. All is stapiped with wisdom, regularity, and 
magnificence. In all, and through all, Godis magnified ^ 
an^ glorified ; and to him be glory eternally ! Amen ! 

MARCH XXV. 

CAVES IN THE MOUIiTTAINi;. 

Caves are generally found in mountains; and few 
or none in plains. They are formed like precipice 
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by the falling in of rocks; or like unfathomable pits^ 
by the action of fire. Caves, therefore, may be pro* 
diiced by the skme causes which produce chasms, tre- 
mors, and fallings in of the earth ; these causes are, 
the explosions of volcanos, the action of subterraneao 
vapours and earthquakes ; for they occasion disorder 
and sinking of the earth, and so necessarily form ca- 
rems, holes, and chasms of all sorts. 

But, of what use are these caves ; what purposes 
do they answer? Suppose ire could discover no good 
end they answer, we should nevertheless be per* 
suaded that they are formed for wise purposes. For, 
as there is nothing on the earth useless, we may take 
it for granted, that caves have their uses also : and it 
is not very difficult to discern the end which they an- 
swer. In them the waters are collected, which are 
afterwards distributed over the earth, when there hap- 
pens a deficiency of rain : and they feed the water* 
courses in subterranean canals. As soon as this circu* 
lationis stopped, shocks and earthquakes, which spread 
terror and desolation over our globe, take place. The 
air shut up in the interior parts of the earth, escapes 
by these caverns. Such openings, therefore, are ne- 
cessary, that the air may penetrate into the mountains, 
give a free passage to the winds, and a vent to the ex- 
halations. For, if the openings of caverns and their 
vent holes, did not give afree circulation, the air con- 
tained in them would become corrupted, and cause 
shocks and earthquakes. 

Often these caverns fill with water, which after- 
wards forms rivers and lakes. Such is the lake called 
the ^irchnitzer See, about six German miles from 
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Labac, in the datchy of Camiol^, in Austria, which 
fills regularly in June, and dries up, or is lost under 
the neighbouring mouutains in September. This lake 
then is sometimes navigable, and at other times arable t 
So that the inhabitants of that country may plough, 
sow, reap, and hunt in it!* And how many animals 
must perish, if the caves of the mountains did not 
serve them as places of shelter and retreat during the 
winter I Were there no caws, we should be deprived 
of various minerals, and various other useful produc- 
tions, which either cannot be formed elsewhere, or 
come to their perfection only in subterranean cavities. 
We see then, that even in this respect, the wisdom 
and goodness of God are sensibly manifested : and we 
have an additional proof, that there is nothing useless 
in nature; nothing too much, nothing which is not 
made in wisdom, or designed for the general good; 
The more we are employed in these researches, and 
the more we exercise ourselves in them, the more we 
shall adore the sublime perfections of God in the works 
of nature. Let us enter more deeply into those noble 
meditations ; and let it be our most agreeable 6ccupa- 
tion to admire and celebrate the power and goodness 
of oar Creator, at the sight of the different objects and 
phenomena which we discover on, or under the earth. 

4 * Of this Lake, with a probable Theory of its Phenomena, an 
ample description may be found in the zyi. vol. of the PhilosO'* 
pblcal Transactions. It is the only place perhaps in the worlds 
vhere thsit singular sinimajl the An^ine Siren is bred. 
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TUB CIBCPIUTIOH OF THE SAP IK TBBBC 

The trees, which for several months appeared esh 
tirely dead, begin insensibly to revive. In a few weeks 
we shall discover more signs of life still. In a diojrt 
time the buds will grow larger^ open, and expand their 
precious blossoms. We have observed this revolution 
regularly in the commencement of each spring ; and 
perhaps have been hitherto ignorant of the meai^i^ |by 
which it was performedL The effects which we ob- 
serve in spring, in the trees and other vegetables^ are 
occasioned by the sap which is put in motion in their 
tubes, by the air, and the increasing heat. A^i, the life 
of animals depends on the circulation of their blopd ; 
so likewise tlie life and growth of plants depend on Hm 
circulation of the sap* To effect this, God has forjned 
and adjusted all the parts of vegetables, so as to concur 
to the preparation, preservation, and motion of thil 
nutritious juice. 

It is principally by the bark that in s^ing the sag 
ascends from the root into the body of the tree; and 
that even through the year, life and nourishment ace 
distributed to the branches, and the fruits which they 
bear. The woody part of the tree is composed of 
•mall longitudinal fibres, which extend in a spiral lint 
from the root to the top of the tree ; and which are 
very closely united together. Among these fibres, 
here are some so very small and fine, that one of them, 
which is scarcely as hurge as a hair, contains more than 
eight thousand fibriUae! There are an innumerable 
multitude of little tubes, which contain the nutritious 
juice, and which facilitate the circulation. These tubes 
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extml tiinmgfa aU the bnmdieBy aad asccod to Hk 
Ttrf top of the tree. So«^, coodeet the sap fiom the 
jroottothetop; and others, bring it down agaia to the 
jroot. The sap rises threogh the ascendiag t ab es , 
during the heat of the dayi aad eesnes back, by the 
desoendiBg ones, ia Ihe cool of the evening. 

The leases answer tesame end; their principal 
«se is to concoct the sap ; not only th^t which proceeds 
firoBB the root, but also that which the tree receives ex- 
tenially by means of the dew, tire humidity of the 
air, and the rain. This nutritious juice b distributed 
titfough every part of die tree ; but it could not ascend 
by the tubes, if they were not open at the top: and it 
Is through these pores that die watery parts of the juice 
eviqponite; wUle the oily, sulphureous, and earthy 
particles are united togedier, to nourish the tree, to be 
tran sl i wn ed into its substance, and to give it a contt- 
increase. If the juices cease to flow; if the 
iiitiou be obstructed ; if the intemai orgaaiaatioa 
oftJie tree be injured, either by intense eold, ^ost,old 
i^e, a wound, or other external injury, the tree dies. 

After these reflections, can we in this season behold 
trees with the same indtfferenoe as £>mierly 1 Can the 
change which is about to take place in them be un« 
worthy of our attention? And can we observe the re* 
novation of Nature, without thinking of that God, who 
has given life to all his creatures ; who provides juices 
suitable to the trees; who communicates to the sap the 
power to circulate in the vessels; and to distribute 
nourishment, life, and growth to the trees? Alas! we 
are a IhU proof, that it is possible to see these thing - 
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every year, and yet to pay no proper attention to them. 
For many years, at the return of spring, we have had 
the opportunity of observing this vivifying power, 
which shews itself in plants and in trees : but we.have 
paid as little attention to it as the beasts which graze cm 
the plains. And, what is yet more astonishing is, that 
we have been e^ally inattentive to the preservation of 
our own lives, to the growth of our bodies, and the 
circulation of our blood ! As we have the happiness of 
seeing another dew spring ; may we reflect on it in a 
more rational and Christian manner ! May we recollect, 
that God is nigh to -us in every part of his works ; and 
that each of his creatures proclaims his magnificence ! 
But all our wishes will be fruitless, if the Lord himself 
who is the Grod of all grace, do not incline ou^ hearts 
to know and glorify his great name. 

While Nature is reanimated, grant O God» tl^t our 
souls may be quickened by thy Spirit I Let this new 
existence which all the vegetables receive in this beau- 
tiful season, be the signal which shall cause us to awake 
from our slumber, and excite us to walk before thee 
in holiness; to lead a life of spiritual activity, agreeable 
to thy will: and duly to feel and worthily to magoiij 
thy power and goodness! May this be the sacrifice which 
our souls shall present unto thee in these days, which 
give us such bright prospects of future good! Amen* 

MARCH XXVIL 

OUR IGT^QEANCE OF FUTURITY. 

If we are ignorant of future events, we must not 
seek the cause in the nature of our souls only, whose 
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faculties are so very limited ; but also in the exj>ress and 
infinitely wise purpose of the Creator. He knew the 

' strength of man, and would not give him more know- 
ledge than he was able to bear. — Knowledge is to the 
soul, what the light of the sun is to the eyes : too great a 
splendor would be injurious, without being useful. It 
would be very dangerous to the virtue of men, if they 
had^the faculty of foreseeing what should happen to 
them. For, external circumstances have always some 
influence on our mode of thinking, on* the purposes 
of our minds* Thus, the more future events should be 
known to us, the more temptations we should have ta 
surmount ; and the more we should fear for our virtue* 
HoW^miserable would man be, could he see into futurity! 
Let us suppose that future events should all be plea- 
sant and prosperous ; so long as we do not see that 
gre^^r happiness which awaits us; so long we enjoy 

« with pleasure and- comfort the present advantages which 
we possess. But, draw back the curtain, and give man 
a pleasing prospect into futurity ; and he will imme- 
diately cease to enjoy his present blessings . He will be 
no longer contented, happy or thankful. He would 
anxiously and impatiently wait for those Blessings de- 
signed for him ; and his days would be spent one after 
the other, without being enjoyed. But suppose, that 
future events were to be gloomy and afflictive ; — ^we 
should feel all their misery from the time we foresaw 
them. The days which might have been spent agree- 
ably in peace and tranquillity, if the future bad not been 
known to us, would be consumed in depression of mind 
through the dreary expectation of a certain evil. In ,a 
word^ the idea of the misfortunes wl^ch awaited u 
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would preveet us firom engoyiogour present happiiiBM ; 
flBd'icnder itt inaensiUetothebleMiBesweiiownotSM^ 
. How wise and good is Ood, to have hidden the fttare 
from o«r new ; and only to have given us a knowkd^a 
of our lot by degrees, as the intended evealB oceurl 

Let us never desire to anticipate the bappioess whidi 
await us ;' nor feel the weight of our misfoitnnea be£Me 
tfaeyarrive. On the contrary, let us as often as we think 
of futurity, thank God that our ignoraaoe of it saves tts 
from s* many inquietudes, anxieties, and fears* And 
why siKwkl we wish to see through the veil that hides 
the future from our eyes f If we be certain of our re* 
conciliation to God through the Redeems, vra may 
rest assured, thatail future events, whether prosperous 
or adverse, shall ini&liibiy work together for our good. 
And is it not a reconciled and graciousOod who directs 
all events, and who regulates the futunt He sees at 
one glance the whole course and dccumstanees of our 
Uves ; not only that portion which is already past; Inst 
all that is before us, even into the abyss of eternity. 
When we lie down to sleq>, let us coDsmend oumcivea 
to the care of our heavenly Father, without being dis- 
turbed about what may happen during the nights 
When we awake, let us commit our bodies, souls, asrf. 
concerns ittto bis hands, without being anxious about 
the events which may mark the day. In the midsi'of 
the dangers which surround us, and the dmigeiB whicfa 
threaten us, let ^s remember the goodne» of Gmi, 
and trust in him ; and he will either turn them mtiAt, 
or turn them to our advantage* And aUhough we 
know not what evils avirait us in future, we need have 
no anxiety on that account; Ood knows all, and will 
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take eve to comfort us in them, 9od Aupportiv mdt^ 
them. Therefore, to this wise and merciful dispoaer 
of all events, let us abandon ofurselves, aod trust all 
our eouceras with the utmost confidence. 

<f Whatever God has determined, in respect to us, 
must necessarily happen. It is the lot of his choice, 
aud that which is most suitaMe to us. Shall I not re^ 
ceive the cup which he presents, without reluctance 
or murmuring, seeing I am convinced that it is for my 
good 1 O Lord, I put my cause into thy hands, and 
submit cheerfully: to whatever it shall please thee to 
determine, coaeerning my life or death. Whether I 
live or die, be thou my portion, in time and eternity ! 
Be submissive, O my soul ! thy glory is to resign thy* 
self entirely to the will of thy Creditor. Let the will 
of the Lord be done ; he is my heavenly Father, and 
will conduct me safely through all 4langers, to that hap* 
ppess which he has allotted, me/' 

MARCH XXVIIL 

THE GRADUAL APPROACH OF NIGHT. 

As Night itself is a blessing from the Creator, it ia 
wisely and merciAilly ord|erecl, that it should come on 
by degrees. A sudden transition, from the light of the 
day, to the obscurity of the night, would be equally 
inconvenient and frightful. So quick a revolution, 
would cause a sudden and general interruption in the 
labours of men, which in certain matters, necessary to 
be compl^d, and not admitting of delay, must be 
very prejudicial. Universal nature; men, and aninials» 
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would be seized with terror ; and it would be impossi- 
ble for the organs of sight, not to suffer considerably 
by this sudden transition from light to darkness. Dark- 
ness, therefore^ does not take place suddenly ; it comes 
on with slow steps ; and the twilight which precedes 
the night, gives us time sufficient to terminate our 
most urgent business, and to make all our necessary 
krrangements. By this means, the coming of the night 
does not disturb or incommode us, as we have timely 
warding to prepare ourselves for it. 

But, whence do these remains ^f light proceed^ 
which at the end of each day, temper and soften, in 
som^ degree, the gloomy aspect of the night 1 We no 
longer see the sun, and yet a portion of his pleasing 
light still cheers us. Let us in this also, admire the 
wise and beneficent iTrrangement of nature. The at- 
mosphere, which surround us, has been so construct- 
ed, as to render us this essential ^rvice. The rays 
of the sun, which are projected on the superior part 
of the atmospliere, do not contmue their course in a 
right line, but are bent; and this leads them whither 
their first direction would not have carried them. The 
atmosphere, having thus bent and turned back a great 
number of rays, which, without this, could not have, 
reached the surface of the earth, brings them to our 
eyes ; and by this means we enjoy the light much longer, 
and the time of labour is considerably lengthened out. 
» Thus a gracious Providence has regulated, not only 
the great revolutions of the seasons, but also the daily 
change of light and darkness, in a way the most advan- 
tageous to us. Let us acknoU'ledge then with thanksr 
givings, the goodness of our Creator, and adore his wis- 
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dom in that arrangement, which is so beneficial to us. 
Let the gradual approach of niglit, in the inanimate part 
of nature, remind us of the approach of the evening of 
life. It also comes on by degrees; and almost without 
our perceiving it, we shall be encompassed with shadows 
of death. God grant, that our great work may be then 
hap^y finished; and that we may have accomplished 
the task, which has been allotted us I We must work 
while it is day; the night cometh in which no man can 
work. " 

MARCH XXIX. 

THE MAGNIFICENCE OF GOD IN HIS WORKS* 

Why are the works of God so magnificent ? Why 
is there so much splendour in all that we seel Why do 
we dbcover on all hands, so many difierent and iniiu- 
merable objects, one of which appears still nvore beau* 
tiful than the other, while each has its peculiar and ap- 
propriate charms? Whence is it, that we every where 
find new subjects of astonishment and admiration? It 
is, doubtless, that we may incessantly admire and adore 
this great Being, who is infinitely more beautiful, sub« 
lime, and magnificent, than all we can discover or ad- 
mire in nature : it is, that we may be enabled to say to 
ourselves continually, '* If the works are so glorious, 
what must the workman be V If the beauty of the 
creatures be so exquisite, how inexpressible must be 
the beauty and infinite grandeur of God, who has 
formed them all, and sees the whole of creation with 
one glance of his eye ! 
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If the Alia fauve 4 iipl^ndour w^b our ff^ fiPPUPt 
endim, can we b^ fiUfprisefl if be, wbo iigbied up thi# 
globe, dwel} in li^b$ ioskc^emVh» wbich no mw b«if 
»eeii» (M- can see} €90 he bis lens £loii<H>9, than tfie 
creatunes b/e b^;^ formfed } 'Hie more majrv^Uoiftis hi^ 
wprlu ajre, tj^ wore H» f bairfd e»dt|^ pur astoiusilir 
meo^ 94d admunLtiop, If we couli^ ^n^ ^^ gcapdeiir 
be €oul4 not tue Gafi, of ve ^bpuld ^t fbyr ^9^^ Hpigr 
then can ve better ealirg^ /pur views, ^r lay i^ a richer 
treasure of ideas and knowledge;, than in coj^ibpB^ 
plating this God, whose grandeur and magnificence 
are without bounds 1 And is it not by such a contem- 
plation, that all the faculties of our souls may acquire 
that strength and energy, which dball render us capa« 
ble of enjoying an infinite happiness 1 The more thj^ 
c.apacity of our minds is extended lieve, the tiiope eno- 
bled will they be, in eontefnplatiiig this greatest of 
Beings, and the better able will tfa^ be to comprehend 
bim in the future world* 

Let us, therefore, divide our attention betweoi God 
and nature, that we may in the latter, as in a glass, 
contemplate the image of that Being, which we cannot 
see face to face. Let us collect the various beauties 
and perfections, which are dispersed oyer the vast; em- 
pire of creation ; and, when their innumerable multi- 
tudes have struck ns with asto^iishroent, we may say 
to ourselves, These, compared with the perfections of 
the Creator, are bjit as a single drop to the ocean. 
Let us consider in created beings only what is beasti* 
fnl and lovely, abstracting what is finite and limited, 
that we may be able to form a more just and worthy 
idea of the excellence of the Ruler of the Universe ; 
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and when a sight of the iaults and imperfections of 
the creatures shall have lessened our admiration of 
their beauty, let us exclaim^ '' If creation be so beau- 
tiful, notwithstanding its defects, how great |pd worthy 
of our admiration must He be, whose splendour i3 with- 
out spot, more pure than light itself, and qpiure biiUiai^ 
than the sun !'' 

Then, O my sou} I ^collect al) thy powers, and em^ 
ploy tl^on^ only in th^ worship of tl^e adorable God I 
Take no rest till thoii hsist taken this flight towards 
the unlimited perfections of flim, who is infinitely 
exalted beyond tb^ most perfect of creatures. Let 
thy principal study bi?, to learn to know Qod, be*- 
cause there is ttothing greater than God* and because 
this knowledge alone will satisfy thy desires, and 
fill thee with a pe^ce and joy, which nothing c£^ 

' disturb, and which is even a foretaste of that mote 
perfect knawkdge, with which thou shalt he favoured 
^ the foot of his tbr4>ne, and which shall constitute 
thy happitess through all eternity! 

Yes, my God, and my King I I will exalt and bless 
thy name for ev^r aiid ever ! I will bless th^e while I 
live, and celebrate thy praises to eternity. X will speak 
of the glorious magnificence of thy Majesty and of thy 
marvellous acjts ; to the end that men may celebrate 
the prodigies of thy power and goodness, when I shall 
have told them how great thy magnificence is. My 
mouth shall publish the praises of the Lord, to the end, 
that all men may bless thy holy nan^e, both now, and 

' for evermore! 
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MARCH XXX, 

THE ORDER OF THE SEASONS IN THE OTHER 

PLANETS. 

JL HE diurnal rotation of the earth round its own 
tixis, and its annual revolution round the sun, afford 
us the greatest advantages. Does not this authorize 
lis to suppose, that the other planets have similar ad- 

, vantages. All, except Mercury, have been observed 
to move round their own axis, and very probably ke 
does the same, though this motion cannot be observed 
in him. All the planets move in orbits round the sun ; 
and even the secondary planets have a similar. revolu- 
tion round their primaries. Now, as the diurnal ro- 
tation of the earth, produces the constant changes of ^ 
day and night ; and its annual motion, the change of 
seasons, it is very likely, that the same things take 
place in the other planets. / 

Venus turns round her axis in 23 hours, and 22 
minutes ; Marsy in 24 hours,- 39 minutes ; Jupiter , in 
9 hours, 5(5 minutes; and Saturn, in 10 hours. The 
Moon is supposed to turn round her axis, in the same 
time she turns round the earth. If, therefore, we di- 
vide the day into twenty-four equal parts, each of which 

. parts shall be called an hour, the hours of Venus shall 
be a little less ; and those of Mars, a little greater 
than those of ours : those of Jupiter and Saturn will 
not be lialf so long as those on our earth, i As to those 
of the Moon, each will be more than equal to a whole 
day of ours. It is also worthy of remark, that the axis 
of the planets are inclined, like that of our earth : 
whence it necessarily fo'llows^ that their northern parts, 
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during their revolution round the sun^ are sometimes 
more, sometimes less enlightened. Is it not then very 
likely, that the different seasons^ anc^ alternate length 
and shortness of days and nights are known on these 
planets, as well as on ours ? 

But it may be asked. To what purpose are all these 
reflections? They would, indeed, be useful, if they 
only served to increase our knowledge. But they will 
appear more important to us, if we consider the con- 
sequences resulting from them. May we not conclude^ 
from what we have seen, that the other planets are 
also inhabited with living creatures I All the planets 
are lik^.the earth: — like our globe, they are illuminat- 
ed, and warmed by the sun; they have their days and 
nights, their summers and winters ; but of what use 
would all these be, were the planets not inhabited! 

What an idea should this give us of the magnificence 
of the Creator ! How extensive is his empire ! How 
impossible is it to fathom the wonders of his power and 
goodness ! When we consider ail these globes, on 
which his glory is probably as much manifested, as ou 
ours, we must be struck' with astonishment, and adore 
him with sentiments of the most profound veneration* 
Though he should receive no honour from the inhabi- 
tants of this earth, his praises would undoubtedly be 
celebrated in all those worlds, which roll above our 
heads. But, shall we permit any to surpass us, in 
celebrating the praises of the Lord 1 No ! in a holy 
enjulation, let us join our hymns to those of the inhabi- 
tants of other^orlds, and celebrate him with eternal 
thanksgivings ! Let us invite all beings, who like 
us, have proceeded from his hands, to magnify th' 
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Most fiigh t The Lord, he is God ! The Lord, he it 
dod ! Let us render to him the gtory diie to his 
nimel Hallelujah! Aifleo. 



MARCH XXXL 

tHE FATBltNAL CARE OF PROVIOBKCt^ ItKft THS 

PRESERVATION OF HUMAlT X.IPB, IH 

EVERY FART OF THE trOHLI>. 

We know, at present, a great part of our globe; and 
ftont thne to time we discover new i^gions. But, no 
place has been discovered,^ in which nature does not 
produce what is necessary for the preservation of fan- 
man life. We know countries, where the sun bums 
up almost every thing ; where little is to be seen but 
mountams, and plains of sand : where the earth is al- 
inost entirely despoiled of that verdnre, which adorns 
it to beautifully in these climates. There are other 
countries, where the rays of the sun, and his benign 
warmth, are rarely felt; where, an almost continual 
winter benumbs every thing ; where there are neither 
frnits, crops, nor cultivation. Notwithstanding, both 
men and aninials are found there, who are far from 
being destitute of subsistence. The productions which 
Providence has denied them, because they woutd be 
either burnt up, by the ardor of the stm, or frozen, by 
the rigour of the cold, are supplied by presents more 
suitable to those climates, on which both men and 
animals can live. The inhabita(nts carefully seek what 
nature ofiTers to them ; they know how to af^ropria'te 
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it to tbek use ; and thus they procure all the neces* 
saricss and convenienees of life. 

In LapkMd, Providence has so contrivied meters, 
ihst eteu an evil, very troublesome to the inhabitants^ 
hitomt^ the nieans of theii- preservation. In that Conn- 
ie mh f6ttnd inmiifterabte multftades of gnats, which 
by their stings, are the Scourge of the Laplanders; and 
fmm which they cannot defend themselves, but in 
Iceepin^ a^ ft coMiftual thick smoke in their cabins, 
vbad kk daubihg their faces with pitch. Tliese insects hty 
their eggs on the ivater, and thus allure a vast number of 
#ater-fow!, wbo feed on them ; these are taken by the 
Laplanders, and becbme their principal nourishment. 

The Oreenlanders, in general, prefer animal to vege* 
table food; and it is true, that very few vegetables afe 
to be found in tho§e barren countries. However there 
a#e some ptalits, of which the inhabitants make great 
ni^, peLttitv^Vf Sorrel, Angelkti, and especially Sp^an- 
Udrt, or Sifiirvygras9, (Cochlearta.) But, their prte- 
cipal noarishmetf t is a species of fish, which th^y call 
AngfHdrset, and which nfearly resembles the MUler^s 
Tkufiib. After they have dried these upon the rocks^ 
in the opei( air, ^ey constantly serve them instead of 
brdad and pillse; and they lajr them up for the winter 
. in large Itathern sacks, or in old garments. In Ice- 
limd,Vfhete also there is no agricolture, because of the 
intense cold,p€fople feed on dried fish, instead of bread. 
The DalecarHatis, who inhabit the northern parts at 
Sweden, .having no corn, make their bread with the 
bai'ks of Birch aiid Pine, and a certain root, which 
grows in the marshes. The inhabitants of Kamtschatka 
feed oil the stem of the Aeanthua, which they eat raw^ 
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after having peeled it. In Sihtria^ tfaey make much 
use of a species of lily, which they call Martagon, 

Adorable Father of men! how tender are thy pro- 
vidential cares for our preservation ! With what good* 
ness hast thou dispensed to every part of the earth, 
what is necessary for the subsistence of thy creaturesi 
Thy wisdom saw before the foundation of the world;' 
the dangers to which the life of roan would be' continu- 
ally exposed ; and it has so contrived matters, that 
every where a sufficiency of nourishment is found. It 
has establiihed such relations, such connections, and 
communications among the inhabitants of theearth, that 
the people, who are separated by the most extensive 
seas, labour for each other's subsistence and conve- 
nience. 

Can we sufficiently admire and adore the Divine Pro- 
vidence, which has given us bodies formed in such a 
~ way, that they are not confined to any ps^ticular food, 
but are able to make use of every kind of alune&tl 
Thus,by a goodness, which we cannot sufficiently praise, 
man does not live by bread alone, but by every word, 
(appointment or ordinance) which proceeds frpm the 
mouth of God; that is by every thing which God has 
ordained nature to produce, to which he has given a 
nourishing virtue. And, becausis he opens his hands, 
to satisfy the desire of every living creature,4ill tuni 
their eyes to hiiii, and expect to receive their proper 
nourishment in due time. This month, vn)Mch ends to* 
day, furnishes us with another proof c)f wis. (lompas- 
sionate, and merciful Father ! let us praise thee, with our 
latest breath, for the nuiny blesstngs,amdmeansof sub- 
sistence, with which thy liberal hand has supplied us! 
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A HYMN OF PRAIBE. 

My soul, in thy lov'd presence. Lord, 
Its many mercies shall record ; 
With thankful transport will I sing 
The goodness of my God and King^/^ 

O, why should God, the Great, the Just, 
Regard poor palpitating dust ?. 
Weak worms ! We nothing call our owiv 
Dependant on his love alone.- 

Who stretch'd yon canopy on high, 
Th' ethereal curtains of the sky ? 
Who spread on earth the verdant robe. 
And beautified this lower globe ? 

Who clothes the hills, the fields, the vales ? 
What PoWr the rain, the dew, exhales ? 
Who bursts the seed consign*d to earth. 
And swells the new botanic birth ? 

Who teaches Sol his daily track? 
Who bri ngs the splendid traveler back ? 
By whose command, at night's return, 
' Fills Luna her diminish'd urn? 

Whose band with blessings crowns the }ear. 
And fills our hearts with joy sincere ?  
Who, when his loudest thunder roUt* 
Not less delights in humble souls ? 

O man belov'd, thy life fetiew. 
Say, Who thy watchful helper, who ? 
From youth to age, what guardian Powt, 
Preserved thee to the present hour ? 
VOL. I. W 
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O Sovereign Ruler, nigbty Im4» 
Thy great salvation we record ; 
Thy bounty all oui gifts bestow'd. 
We are thy peof k, Tli»a our Ooi* 

Thy truth and goodness how they shine ! 
How dear thy providence divine^ 
Which kindly counts out nomber*!! haan, 
And all our moral sufiering shares ! 

Thy goodness to the clouds extends* 
All Being on thy !o»« depends : 
The callow raven, when he,Cfi6S9 
Thy hand with d^ feed tmppUes. 

O Friend of man, essential Sire, 
The human oflsprinc Thee idmire; 
Their mounung minds thy pity cheers^ 
Thy love paternal eeonit tbdr teaii* 

God, from his high supernal scat. 
Beholds the creature at his feet. 
With eye of soft compassion scee 
An humble mourner on hts knees* 

Rise, O Immortal spirit ! rise. 
Remount, regain thy native skios. 
Aspire to thy Creator-God, 
Pure Fountain whence thy Being tow'd. 

My soul, with rapt'rous faith adore ;— 
Sing praiscf, s^ig lor eter mopes 
Forget not aU his gilka to tdl; 
God has for thee dcM alUhings wcU* 
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I. The NEW TESTAMENT, translated Ocxa the 

Latin, in the Year 1380. By John WicliIp, D.D. To 
which are prefixed. Memoirs of the Life, Opinions, and 
lirilingi of Dc WioLii $ and an Hiatorical Account ol tb« 
Snka and Sugtish Vcvions of iho SaBptimv prevkMis to 
ttit optaing Qf tba JFiftMaik C»ntaqr«-^lgi lb« Revk HiVKT 
Haavnv E4jian» M. Ai«MAKi.,Wtot iL in^ B«gNk Mper 
lUllt^Sd. Aaardk 

Specimen of the first English TranslaHon qfthe.Skrip- 
ttres ; made by Dr. Wiclif, in 1380. 

Aisd nftanne he was gone up in to a tttil ^chip, hit diseipkt 
•ueden hion* And lo a gneet stis|aig «pa maad in the aoe so 
tlMt Iho s&hip was hiKd mth wawis, but ho sleps : And hit 
4iso*plis oasMi^ to him, and reisiden him vad seidsR, Lord save 
lis; woperischen. AvdJhesusieidentoheni, whaibamyeof 
Ijjiik filth afasajt thajuio ho lopo and oogynaundlde to the ^i^dit 
SBd^heseoi and a gaeet peiiblenesaa was nuuu). And men 
wondriden and seiden, what manner oma is ha thisy ibi the 
wyndis and the see obeischen to him X'^Matl* viii. tt— 17« 



%. A FAHAPHRASEoB the NEW TESl^AMRNT, 
with Notes, Doctrinal and Practical, ^ted to the use of 
Religious Famihes, in thfiU 4ftUy reading of the Scriptures, 
&C.. Bj the lau Rev. Richard BazT£R4— five. Price its. 
Boards* 

3. DiscouRSBs on the MIRACiUR^^nd?i^I^AQ{'£S 

of our Blessed Lord and Saviour Jisus Christ.— By the 
Rev. William Dood, LL. D.— Second Edition^ in 4 vols, 
•vo. Price il. |«t. JBQords, 
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Books t^ely puUiaked, i^t. 



4. Ah ESSAY on the IDENTITY' and GENERAr, 

^RESURRECrfoN o( the HUM^N-BODY; inivhich the 
tvidenccs in favour of these important subjects are consi- 
dered, in relation both to Pl^iloaophy and 8tripture..~By«0; 
pKBWy Author of an EsM^n the Immateriality and 
Immortality of the Human Soul.^-Svo. Price 10s. 6d* 
Boards,  • * 



$. REFLECTIONS upon the BOOKS of the HOLY 

SCRIl^URE, to establish the Truth of the Christian Re- 
ligTon. In Four Parti. By BkTBH Allix, D.D.— A new 
.cdiiio9» fiom the ooifeeted*cepy*of theBitthop-of LmultLff', 
To which is prefixed^ a Life of tlic Author.*)— avo. Priee 
lOf. 6d. Boards* 
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(J. The FAMILY INSTRUCTOR ; Reiiting 1. To 

Invents and Childrea. 9, To Masters and Servants. 3. To 
. . . Husbands and Wives, 4. To Family fifcacbes and their 
obstrtactiog Religious Duties. 3. To the great mistake of 
nuxing the Passions in the managing and correcting of 
Children. With a great variety of Cases». relating;- to sictting 
ill Examples to Children and SeiTaRt8.^*lsmo. 9 Ttda. 
: Price 7i* 6d. Bowrds. 

7. A DiscouRSB on TROUBLE of MIND and the 
^ PlS^ASt: of MELANCHOLY. i^^By Timothy Roesvs, 

M. A* A new edition. Price 5s. Boards. * 



a. A SURVEY of the WISDOM of GOD in the 

CREATION ; or, a Compkiildium of Natural Philoso* 
PHY. In Five Volumes. By the Rev. John Wiscby^ M. A. 
ffimo. Price iL itoontf^ 
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